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Accuracy... 

is  another  plus  for  you  in  Chicago’s  TopTwo 


Accurate  reporting  is  the  cornerstone  of  a  good  newspaper.  In  the 
Chicago  mind,  the  most  accurate*  of  the  four  Chicago  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News.  (Also  the  most 
believable,  reputable,  honest,  the  least  biased,  the  easiest-to- 
understand.)  Clearly,  Chicagoans  have  confidence  in  the 
Top  Two.  And  so  do  advertisers.  In  the  first  quarter  of  '62  ^ 

the  Top  Two  carried  52.9r(  of  general  daily  advertising  nJlilXi 
linage  in  Chicago.  Topping  our  lead  position  of  ’61 !  l/llILl) 


SUN'Mi 


•Source;  “What  Chicago  People  Think  o/  Chicago  Sexcipapers”  a  reimrt 
based  on  a  study  by  Forward  Research  Inc.,  independent  rejearch  firm. 
For  your  copy,  contact  a  SunTimes  Daily  News  representative. 
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To  date... 


UUOOD 

SUPERMATIC 
PLATE  CASTING 
&  FINISHING 


MACHINES 

ordered  by  leading  newspapers 
and  each  month,  the  total  grows! 


WOOD  T 


Month  by  month,  more  and  more  newspapers 
are  ordering  ^npcrmativ  iutoplatvs  and  Trnsion- 
plalo  Snp<>rni<tlirs,  confirmation  of  their  opin¬ 
ions  that  here  is  the  worlds s  finest  plate  casting 
equipment ! 


Representatives  of  newspaper  plants  are  invited  to  see  these 
revolutionary  plate  casting  niacliines  in  operation.  Appoint* 
nicnts,  to  suit  your  convenience  and  location,  will  he  ar¬ 
ranged  upon  request. 

•  The  Most  Fully  Automatic  Plate  Casting  Machines  in  Use 

•  Produce  3'/i  Finished  Plates  or  Better,  Per  Minute 

•  Provide  Radically  More  Efficient  Performance 


Send  for  illustrated  brochure  describing  both  Supermatic  machines 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAiyftELD,  NEU  JERSEY  •  Execuiive  &  Sates  Office:  SOI  Fi{th  Avenue.  N.  Y.  17. 


Imagine  —  92%  of  all  retail  sales  in  the  total 
Baltimore  market  are  made  within  a  15-mile 
radius  from  the  center  of  downtown.  No  wonder, 
when  you  look  at  the  Baltimore-area  payroll. 
Over  a  billion  a  year  in  manufacturing  alone, 
and  a  total  over  2  billion.  Even  more  interest¬ 
ing  is  the  steady  upward  trend.  Baltimore's 
retail  sales  have  climbed  63.5%  since  1948  and 
are  still  growing.  3V2  million  square  feet 
of  retail  floor  space  will  have  been  added 
by  the  end  of  a  single  18-month  period.  This 
is  a  dynamic  city  .  .  .  and  there’s  a  dynamic 
medium  that  reaches  it  best:  the  Sunpapers. 
Within  the  ABC  City  Zone  (roughly  the  area 
within  the  15-mile  radius  from  downtown)  live 
half  the  families  of  Maryland.  In  this  same 
compact  zone,  the  Sunpapers  have  87%  of  their 
401,000  daily  circulation  and  more  than  80% 
of  their  321,000  Sunday  circulation,  more 
than  three-fourths  of  which  is  home  delivered. 
Furthermore,  70.8%  of  all  the  advertising 
lineage  placed  in  Baltimore  daily  papers 
goes  into  the  Sunpapers.  Which  is  why  you 
hear  it  said,  “In  Dynamic  Baltimore, 
EVERYTHING  REVOLVES  AROUND  THE  SUN.” 


sums 


"Everythini  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun’ 

National  Representatives: 

Cresmer  &  Woodward.  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Chicago, 

Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia 

Circulation  Figures:  ABC  Publisher's  Statement  3/31/62 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


SM  figures  are  out  —  and  Pinellas 
County  (that's  St.  Petersburg  to 
non-Floridians)  jumped  in  Effective 
Buying  Income  by  o  whopping 
$78,692,000.  in  one  year  to  o 
concentrated 


Circulation  Facts 

Of  o  total  circulation  of  1 14,164  (M) 
The  St.  Petersburg  Times  has  103,131 
(M)  in  the  Tompo-St.  Petersburg 
metropolitan  area.  The  Tampa  Tri¬ 
bune  with  a  total  circulation  of  145,- 
092  (M)  has  89,010  (M)  in  the  same 
metropolitan  area.  Bulk  of  The  St. 
Petersburg  Times'  circulation  is,  in 
Pinellas  County;  bulk  of  Tampa  Tri¬ 
bune's  circulation  is  in  Hillsboro 
County.  Both  newspapers  are 
needed  to  cover  this  booming  metro¬ 
politan  area. 


ABC  3/31/61 


Concentration  does  it!  The  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times  is  first  in  Florida’s  2nd 
Market! 


#t.  Petersburg  aimes 

nompA  s  MST  NEwsfAPfR 


Represented  by 
Story,  Brooks  and  Finley 


MARKETS 


JUNE 

10-13 — Kent  State  University,  Short  Course  in  Photojournalism,  Kent,  Ohio. 

10- 13 — Production  Management  Conference  of  the  ANPA  Research  Institute 
jointly  with  Mid-Atlantic  Mechanical  Conference.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Phila 
delphia. 

11- 13 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
Timberline  Hotel,  Banff,  Canada. 

14 — ANPA  Newspaper  Offset  Conference.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

14-16 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Hotel  Gearhart,  Gear¬ 
hart. 

14- 16 — Biennial  International  Congress  on  Information.  Evian-les-Balni, 
Leman,  France. 

15 -  Canadian  Press  (West  Regional)  Moose  Jaw,  Sasit. 

16- 17 — Virginia  Press  Association  News  Writers  Seminar,  University  of  Vir. 
glnia,  Charlottesville. 

17- 19 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  i*. 
basco  Lodge,  Sebasco,  Maine. 

17-21 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Statier 
Hilton  Hotel.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

17- 23 — Communications  Librarians'  Workshop.  Syracuse  University,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

18- 21 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Edgewater  Beach. 
Chicago. 

20-23 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association.  Hershey  Hotel  and  Cocoa  Inn,  Hershey,  Pa. 

20- 23 — Theta  Sigma  Phi  convention.  St.  Anthony  Hotel.  San  Antonio,  Teias. 

21 —  Northern  California  UPl  Editors,  Rickey's,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

21- 23 — Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists,  Sheraton-Chicago 
Hotel.  Chicago. 

22- 24 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  106th  annual  meeting  &  Summti 
Outing.  Essex  &  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lake. 

23 -  Ohio  United  Press  International  Editors,  Lunch,  Fort  Hayes  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

23- 25 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Associations,  Ruttger's  Pine  Beach  Lodge, 
Bralnerd,  Minn. 

24- 27 — Advertising  Federation  of  America,  jointly  with  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  West,  Denver,  Colo. 

25- 29 — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Fort  Sumter  Hotel. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

27-30 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  Conference.  Ambassador 
Hotel.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

29-30 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  La  Fonda  Hotel.  Santa  Fe. 


JULY 


8-10— New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Lodge  on  the  Green. 
Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 

8- 11 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Queen  Elizabeth 

Hotel,  Montreal. 

9- 13 — American  Newspaper  Guild.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

12-14 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Biltmore  Hotel.  Morehead  City, 
N.  C. 


AUGUST 


4- 10 — International  Typographical  Union,  Cincinnati. 

5- 7 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Eastern  Division).  Charleston,  S.  C. 
12-14— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Conference,  Midland  and 

Odessa,  Texas. 

17-20 — Inter-American  Federation  of  Working  Newspapermen's  Organiza¬ 
tions.  Bogota,  Colombia. 

20-22 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors,  Franklin  Hotel, 
Seattle.  Wash. 

20-23 — International  Mailers  Union,  Nashville.  Tenn. 

20-25 — International  Photo-Engravers  Union,  Chicago. 

26-30 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  Univ.  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill. 
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CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT 


What  you  should  know  about  western 
America's  largest  newspaper  audience 


The  Publisher’s  Statement  for  the  first  quarter  of  1962 
now  makes  it  official — The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  reached 
the  new  all-time  circulation  high  of  772,439  weekdays  and 
1,120,153  on  Sundays. 

This  is  by  far  and  away  the  largest  new’spaper  audience 
in  western  America.  The  Times  now  has  the  fourth-largest 
daily  circulation — and  the  largest  morning  home-delivered 
circulation — in  the  nation. 


The  quality  of  The  Times  audience  is  self-evident.  Times 
readers  represent  66%  of  all  Los  Angeles  metropolitan 
families  earning  $10,000  and  over;  63%  of  all  families 
where  the  household  head  is  in  a  professional  or  executive 
position.  That  helps  to  explain  why  The  Times  leads  all 
newspapers  in  the  nation  in  total  advertising. 

To  reach  the  people  who  count  in  metropolitan  Los 
Angeles,  most  advertisers  count  on  The  Times. 


Los  Angeles  Times 


nationally  represented  by  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O' Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Los  Angeles,  San  FraneiKO. 


“PtiHiCct  CK 

BOSTON 

LOS  ANGELES 
LONDON 

and  air-lifted  to  other  areas 
with  approximate  date-of-issue 
delivery  to  its  readers. 


coK^cdence 

of  its  readers  in  its  integrity  of  news 
reporting  is  extended  to  the  advertisers 
using  its  columns. 

*7^^  leitUt  - 

Identifiable  response  to  advertising. 

Inquiries  invited 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

One  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts 
Branch  Offices 

New  York:  Los  Angeles: 

58S  FifHi  Avenoe  650  S.  Grond  Avenue 

Chicago:  London,  W.C.  2: 

333  N.  Michigan  Avenue  Connaught  House,  163/4  Strand 


New,  Advertitimg,  Rmoderthip  Devoted  to  Building  a  Better  Civilizmtion 
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Newspaper,  like  the  rose,  is  no  sweeter  under  another  name, 
at  least  not  to  English-language  attuned  ears  and  eyes.  Here 
are  20  other  versions  of  the  meaningful  word,  quoted  from  the 
new  ‘'International  Dictionary.”  edited  by  H.  L.  Ouseg  (  Philo¬ 
sophical  Library,  15  E.  40th  St..  New  York  16;  S10( ;  Czech. 
Noviny;  Danish,  Avis;  Dutch,  de  krant;  Finnish,  lehti;  French, 
journal;  German,  die  Zeitung;  Hungarian,  ujsag;  Italian, 
giornale:  Croatian,  novine;  Norwegian,  avis;  Polish,  gazeta; 
Portuguese,  carta  para  jogar;  Rumanian,  ziarul;  Slovak,  noviny; 
Spanish,  periodico;  Swedish,  tidning-en;  Turkish,  gazeta;  Rus¬ 
sian,  raSeta;  Serbian.  Hobnha;  Ukrainian,  yaconheb.  The  poly¬ 
glot  new  dictionary  purports  to  combine  420  possible  bilingual 
dictionaries  in  one  book.  Incidentally,  Harold  Herd,  famed 
historian  of  the  British  press,  in  passing  through  Vancouver, 

B.  C..  said  it  took  the  Black  Plague  of  London  to  produce  the 
term  “newspaper”  or  news  sheet  as  we  know  it.  Up  to  the 
Plague,  the  “news  books”  were  the  media  of  information.  When 
the  Court  fled  the  Plague  and  settled  at  Oxford  the  London 
Gazette  appeared  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  later  a  few  more 
sheets  were  added  to  the  “Oxford”  Gazette  and  the  term  news¬ 
paper  was  adopted.  Besides  writing  “History  of  the  British 
Press”  and  other  books  on  journalism  and  journalists,  Mr.  Herd 
for  30  years  was  editor  of  the  “Fleet  Street  Annual.”  a  yearly 
record  of  outstanding  events  in  British  journalism. 

Pruniotioii  comes  not  quickly. 

And  honors  come  not  thickly 
To  those  whose  prose  is  sickly. 

—Tom  Pease 

— Sports  Editor  Chuck  W^erle.  La  Porte  (Ind.)  Herald-Argus, 
calls  his  column  “W^erl-E-W'ind”;  Maggie  Savoy’s  column  in 
the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  is  called  “Savoy  Fare”;  Editor 
Ed  W  right  Jr.,  Forest  Hills  Journal  (Cincinnati)  calls  his  column 
“WRIGHT  ings — This  N’  That.”  .  .  ,  Managing  Editor  Wyman 
Riley,  Vallejo  (Calif.)  Times-Herald  and  News-Chronicle,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  California 
Maritime  Academy.  .  .  .  Newsmen  can’t  tell  where  a  news  tip 
will  come  from,  points  out  AP  correspondent  Robert  McHugh. 
Columbia.  S.  C.  His  family  buys  eggs  from  a  friendly  farm- 
woman.  She  saw  two  ambulances  in  front  of  a  house  near  Fort 
Jackson;  she  heard  a  woman  and  four  children  had  been  slain. 
She  called  her  AP  friend  and  gave  him  a  fast  start  on  the  story. 
...  Cartoonist  Emidio  Angelo,  who  used  to  draw  “Emily  and 
Mabel”  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  will  have  four  of  his  serious 
paintings  exhibited  in  the  Philadelphia  Arts  Festival  June  9-24. 
One  of  Mr.  Angelo’s  works  was  featured  in  E&P  May  19  (page 
;  15) ....  A  great  many  papers  began  their  streamers  about 
Scott  Carpenter’s  orbits  with  the  exclamation  “Great  Scott!” 

— The  Rhode  Island  Audubon  Society  wrote  Abe  Soloveitzik. 
city  editor.  Westerly  (R.  I.)  Sun:  “Thank  you  for  sending  the 
photographer  down  last  Sunday.  He  not  only  took  some  piclurf*. 
but  we  also  sold  him  a  bird  house.'’  .  .  .  Heady  headline;  in  thr 
Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star-News:  “Zsa  Zsa  Zstays  Zsilent  in 
Zscandal  Zsuit.”  .  .  .  Mrs.  Bob  Dunn,  wife  of  a  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  staff  artist,  is  a  cowgirl  who  learned  her  buUdogging  from 
tv  westerns.  She  was  at  home  in  Hamburg  washing  dishes  whw 
the  cry  came  that  a  year-old  heifer  was  loose  on  a  lawn  across 
the  street.  Mrs.  Dunn,  a  girl  from  the  Far  West  ((Tiicago,  that  is) 
calmly  went  over  to  the  impromptu  rodeo,  wrangled  the  critwr 
to  a  standstill  and  tied  him  up  until  his  owner  was  found.  The 
Courier-Eixpress  headlined  the  fearless  feat:  “Woman  Wrestles 
Heifer:  Beef  (ktwed  by  Hamburger.”  .  .  .  The  Bridgeport  (Cimn.) 
Sunday  Herald  captions  a  continuing  series  of  revealing  feminine 
photos:  “Daughters  of  the  American  Revelation.”  .  .  .  Assistant  j 
City  Editor  BiU  Pike  and  reporter  Dick  Eckel,  Hartford^  Timet. 
were  among  winners  in  a  regional  Sports  Club  of  Amenca  ra« 
program.  .  .  .  Editor  Brodie  S.  Griffith,  Charlotte  News,  was  namw 
top  citizen  of  the  year  by  the  Cliarlotte  Civitan  Qub  “for 
tinguished  and  unselfish  community  service.”  With  the  framed 
.  award  went  a  silver  cup. 
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RETAILING  AND  READERSHIP 
ON  LONG  ISLAND! 

Sales  Management  estimates,  currently  being  released,  show  Long  Island's  1962 
retail  volume  is  in  excess  of  $5  billion,  topping  cities  like  Los  Angeles,  Detroit,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  etc.,  and  actually  leading  Manhattan  by  a  cool  billion  dollars. 


With  names  like  Macy's,  Gimbel's,  A  &  S,  Saks,  Bloomingdale's,  Klein's,  Arnold  Con¬ 
stable,  Korvette's,  Lanes,  etc.,  opening  two,  three  and  more  major  stores  on  Long 
Island,  it  looks  like  all  New  York  City  stores  have  been  transplanted  here,  joining  Gertz, 
Long  Island's  own  "native  son,"  in  serving  the  retail  needs  of  this  the  fastest  growing 
area  in  the  nation  .  .  .  even  Broadway  movie  premieres  have  come  to  Long  Island! 


Serving  the  reading  needs  of  over  402,000  Long  Island  families  is  the  Long  Island  Press 
and  Long  Island  Star-Journal.  No  other  Long  Island  newspaper  covers  all  three  big  Long 
Island  counties.  Queens,  Nassau  and  Suffolk  .  .  .  bringing  to  so  many  families  national, 
world  and  local  news,  and  championing  their  rights  and  giving  vent  to  their  gripes. 


ASIDE  TO  NATIONAL  FOOD  ADVERTISERS:  Long  Island  Press  and 
Star-Journal  families  will  consume  $600  million  in  food  products  this 
year.  Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  get  your  share  of  this  gigantic  business! 


national  advertising  office 


NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS 


LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1,  N.  Y. 


editorial 


The  Public  Interest 

T5 1  lu.ic A 1 1<)\  ()1  tiu'  atomic  blast  photos  In  the  Oakland  Ti  ihiina  aiitl 
the  siihsei|ueiu  eontroversv  wliitli  arose  as  to  whetlier  it  was  in 
the  public  interest  raise  some  interesting  cpiestions  lor  newspaper 
editors. 

This  may  he  a  case  wiiere  hotli  sides  are  right.  W'e  believe  the  news¬ 
paper  was  correct  in  sidtmitting  the  j)ictnres  for  security  clearance. 
Defense  Department  oliicials  were  imclouhtedly  correct  in  their  ]M)si- 
tion  that  they  were  not  in  a  jxtsition  to  give  clearance  to  "IxKttleg” 
pictures  of  an  event  whicli  had  been  closed  to  the  j>ress.  The  Defense 
Department’s  and  the  .Administration’s  position  is  that  j)nblication  of 
the  photos  might  Ix^  used  as  propaganda  against  us  abroad  and  was 
therefore  contrarv  to  the  pidtlic  interest  became  confronted  by  the 
newspaper’s  position  that  tlie  public  had  a  right  to  see  the  pictures  if 
there  was  no  militarv  security  involved. 

Newspa|x*r  editors — practically  all  of  them — agree  that  it  is  their 
res|xmsibility  to  eexjperate  with  government  in  withholding  pidtlica- 
tion  of  security  information  which  might  l)e  of  value  to  a  |xjtential 
enemy.  Editors  must  now  decide  apparently,  w  hether  this  resjxmsibility 
extends  to  information  of  a  potential  propaganda  value  abroad.  If  so, 
how  about  something  that  has  a  propaganda  value  here  at  home?  How- 
far  do  editors  go  in  letting  their  meclium  Ijecome  part  of  a  propaganda 
device?  We  think  most  of  them  will  resist  the  suggestion. 

U.S.  Endorses  Advertising 

Tt  IS  interesting  to  note  that  at  a  time  when  advertising  is  under 
attack  the  U.S.  government  is  endorsing  the  principle  of  advertising 
by  its  $1..5  million  campaign  to  attract  foreign  visitors. 

We  have  critics  who  tell  us  there  is  too  much  advertising — it  in¬ 
duces  jieople  to  buy  something  they  don’t  want  or  need.  Other  critics 
tell  us  advertising  is  all  right  except  that  it  shouldn’t  be  used  by 
doctors,  dentists,  morticians,  optometrists,  plus  a  long  list  of  others — 
not  to  mention  those  who  want  to  express  an  idea  or  a  point  of  view 
with  resjrect  to  pro|x)sed  legislation.  Some  critics  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  insist  that  advertising  is  an  economic  waste. 

None  of  them  has  yet  taken  a  jxrsition  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  this  alleged  communications  monster  by  our  government. 

It  seems  to  us  that  if  our  government  can  use  tax  money  for  ad¬ 
vertising  abroad  to  attract  tourists  then  onr  own  citi/ens  should 
be  jrermitted  to  use  advertising  to  discuss  actions  contemplated  liy 
the  Congress  and  government  and  to  consider  it  a  normal  part  of  doing 
business  for  tax  deduction  purposes.  In  other  words,  the  Boggs  Bill 
should  l>e  adopted. 


Brazil  Intimidates 

^I^he  action  of  the  Brazilian  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  barring  from 
its  sessions  all  foreign  journalists  and  requiring  that  foreign  news 
agencies  employ  Brazilian  nationals  to  cover  those  meetings  is  a 
gross  attempt  at  intimidation  of  the  world  press.  W’e  hope  that  the 
rej)utable  newspapers  of  Brazil  will  see  the  danger  involved  and 
induce  the  Chandier  to  rescind  its  order.  A  free  jjress  cannot  tolerate 
anyone  including  government  dictating  who  will  be  permitted  to 
report  the  news.  An  attempt  of  this  nature  to  regulate  the  na¬ 
tionality  of  acceptable  reporters  may  soon  be  followed  by  a  regula¬ 
tion  of  which  Brazilian  citizens  are  acceptable  and  which  are  not,  and 
then  by  an  order  of  what  may  be  written  and  not  written. 
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WIIKRK  ^  AS  II(K)VKR? 

In  your  recent  forum  on  the  FBI’s 
rousing  of  reporters  at  the  time  of  the 
Big  Steel  episode  I  noted  no  reference  to 
the  role  of  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

As  any  newspaperman  knows,  Mr. 
Hoover  has  been  perennially  addicted  to 
the  pleasure  of  announcing  the  feats  of 
his  boys.  If  a  dangerous  criminal  was 
seized  in  Laredo,  Texas,  for  the  theft  of 
11  dozen  four-cent  stamps,  or  some  other 
malefactor  was  apprehended  in  Ashtabula. 
Ohio,  with  the  “largest  cache  of  illegal 
dope*’  ever  found  in  that  community,  Mr. 
Hoover,  in  Washington,  has  traditionally 
announced  the  pinch. 

What  happened  in  the  case  of  the  ink- 
stained  wretches  who  were  routed  out  in 
the  witching  hours  while  some  of  their  col¬ 
leagues  were  still  keeping  the  dog  watch? 
Mr.  Hoover  was  remarkably  reticent. 

I  for  one  felt  no  solicitude  about  the 
interrupted  sleep  of  the  newsmen.  Their 
own  city  editors  undoubtedly  have  awak¬ 
ened  them  at  even  more  inconvenient 
hours,  especially  on  their  days  off.  And 
anyone  who  has  been  in  the  newspaper 
business  has  shattered  the  sleep  of  lots  of 
people  who  “had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case.” 

It  amused  me.  however,  that  all  the 
blame  attached  to  those  mean  Kennedy 
boys.  What’s  the  matter:  Is  J.  Edgar  los¬ 
ing  his  grip? 

Mr.  Dooley’s  remark  about  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  “alone  in  Cuba.”  has  always 
seemed  to  me  applicable  in  paraphrase  to 
Mr.  Hoover,  who  has  been  “alone  at  the 
helm,”  of  the  EBI,  or  at  least  “alone  at 
the  speaking  tube.” 

But  newspaper  traditions  are  firmly- 
established.  j.  Edgar  is  to  be  praised,  not 
censured.  I  wager  even  Jimmy  Wechsler 
hasn’t  suggested  that  the  FBI’s  bad  timing 
and  bad  manners  should  be  laid  at  the 
director’s  door. 

Edward  P.  Doyle 

Chicago,  Ill. 


not  HI. R  ST  AM)  ARDS 

With  reference  to  your  article  (May 
19)  regarding  Sidney  R.  Islon,  who  has 
tapped  a  new  source  of  revenue  by  selling 
his  editorial  columns,  we  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  misstatement  in  the  first 
paragraph.  You  refer  to  Mr.  Islon  as  a 
newspaper  editor  and  publisher  while  the 
rest  of  your  article  is  devoted  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  proving  that  he  is  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

Mr.  Islon  seems  to  be  possessed  of  a 
convenient  set  of  double  standards.  He 
evidently  feels  that  the  public  relations 
profession  is  venal,  but  sees  nothing  wrong 
in  prostituting  the  editorial  integrity  of 
his  “newspaper.” 

Such  a  practice  reflects  unfavorably 
upon  those  suburban  publications  which 
are,  in  truth,  newspapers  and  whose  pub¬ 
lishers  feel  a  strong  community  and  edi¬ 
torial  responsibility.  The  general  public 
comes  to  believe  that  all  suburban  news¬ 
papers  are  willing,  as  you  quote  Mr. 
Islon.  “to  tear  out  the  editorial  page  if 
an  ad  comes  in.” 

That  such  a  practice  is  not  only  ethi¬ 
cally  questionable  but  financially  unsound 
is  being  proven  daily  by  the  deaths  of  so 
called  communications  media  which  have 
been  ruled  by  their  advertising  depart¬ 
ments. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  are  always 
those  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  fu¬ 
ture  for  today’s  dollar — and  it  is  doubly 
unfortunate  that  they  tend  to  tar  others 
with  the  same  brush. 

Chester  K.  Hayes 

Executive  Director. 

Suburban  Press  Foundation, 

Chicago,  111. 

*  «  * 

Surprised  you  published  account  (May 
19)  of  ‘found  money’  gained  by  New 
Jersey  weekly  by  selling  news  and  pic¬ 
ture  space.  No  respectable  newspaper 
would  stoop  to  such  an  act.  How  can  such 
a  paper  retain  preferred  mailing  privi¬ 
leges? 

Robert  B.  Westcate 

Rochester,  N.  Y 


CARTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


Kschetti,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Syndicates  . . . 
Weekly  Editor 


BACK  IN  ORBIT? 

McClanahan,  Dallas  (Tex.)  News 
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By  the  end  of  this  month,  newspaper  staffs  all 
over  the  country  will  be  using  the  1961  Annual 
Volume  of  The  New  York  Times  Index. 


Here’s  your 
record  of 
last  year’s 
news- 

in  one  volume 


It  will  be  off  the  press  around  the  middle  of 
June,  with  over  1,100  pages  of  condensed  in¬ 
formation  on  last  year’s  events,  and  the  per¬ 
sons  who  took  part  in  them. 


With  this  new  volume  in  your  library,  you’ll 
have  an  easy  to  use  guide  to  the  news  reported 
in  The  Times  throughout  the  entire  year.  The 
developments  are  recorded  and  f^ummarized 
chronologically  under  thousands  of  topical 
headings,  enabling  you  to  quickly  verify  the 
names  of  people  and  places,  check  the  dates 
of  events,  and  get  key  facts  on  almost  any 
situation  without  looking  beyond  The  Index 
it.self. 


Each  news  reference  tells  you  how  to  imme¬ 
diately  locate  the  full  story  in  your  file  of  The 
New  York  Times.  The  date  of  the  issue  — even 
the  page  and  column  number  — is  given.  Of 
course,  the  publication  dates  make  it  easier 
to  track  down  stories  that  ran  in  your  own 
newspaper,  in  other  newspapers,  and  in  the 
news  magazines. 


You  can  get  the  1961  Annual  Volume  alone 
for  $60,  which  is  also  the  price  of  a  one  year 
subscription  to  the  twice-a-month  Index. 
When  you  order  them  both,  the  cost  is  only 
$95.  You  get  the  complete  Index  service,  at 
a  saving  of  $25. 


If  your  library  is  lacking  a  file  of  The  New 
York  Times  Index,  why  not  get  one  started 
now,  while  the  1961  Annual  Volume  is  still 
available’?  Your  order  will  get  immediate 
attention. 


The  New  York  Times  Index 

Times  Square,  New  York  36,  New  York 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Newhouse  Is  Now  Owner 
Of  New  Orleans  Papers 


New  Yorker’s  Louisiana  Purchase 
Price  Will  Top  $40  Million 


Samuel  I.  Newhouse  paid  more 
for  New  Orleans’  three  news¬ 
papers  this  week  than  President 
Jefferson  pave  Napoleon  for  the 
one  million  square  miles  of 
Louisiana  Territorj'  160  years 
ago. 

With  his  purchase  of  272,000 
shares  of  stock  in  the  Times- 
Picayune  Company  for  $40,820,- 
000  and  the  likelihood  of  buying 
8,000  additional  shares  for  a 
total  of  $42  million,  the  New 
Yorker  pulled  up  to  second  place 
among  U.S.  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  ranking  only  behind  the 
Hearst  group  in  aggregate  cir¬ 
culation. 

Mr.  Newhouse’s  fabulous 
Louisiana  Purchase  followed  by 
a  day  the  deal  in  which  Scripps- 
Howard  dropped  out  of  San 
Francisco  and  thus  moved  dowTi 
to  No.  3  position. 

Counting  each  moming,  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  edition  sepa¬ 
rately,  the  Hearst  empire  in¬ 
cludes  22  units  in  nine  cities 
with  an  aggregate  sale  of  8,686,- 
174  (moming-evening-Sunday). 

Without  tallying  figures  of  the 
Springfield,  Mass.  Newspapers 
and  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  in 
which  he  owns  minority  inter¬ 
ests,  Mr.  Newhouse’s  list  now 
contains  25  units  in  12  cities 
with  a  moming-evening-Sunday 
sale  of  4,737,449. 

Scripps-Howard,  with  25  units 
in  17  cities,  has  an  aggregate 
sale  of  4,337,474. 

The  totals  are  based  on  ABC 
audits  of  last  Sept.  30,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  Hearst  list  which 
was  corrected  to  March  31  for 
changes  in  Los  .4ngeles  and 
Boston. 

Various  Ollier  Holdings 

In  1803  the  United  States  ac¬ 
quired  Louisiana  for  a  total  of 
$27,267,622,  according  to  the 
history  books.  For  his  $40  mil¬ 
lion,  plus,  Mr.  Newhouse  bought 
the  Times-Picayune,  which  goes 
hack  to  1837 ;  the  New  Orleans 
States-!  tejn  (1877),  and  the 
Sunday  Times-Picayune.  An  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Coosa  River  News¬ 
print  Company  was  the  only 
other  asset  mentioned  in  the 


purchase  announcement  but 
there  were  “various  other  hold¬ 
ings.”  How  much  of  the  price 
covered  depreciation  reserves 
and  other  book  assets  was  not 
divulged. 

The  Times-Picayune’s  last  cir¬ 
culation  statement  showed  191,- 
751  moming  and  302,524  Sun¬ 
day.  Circulation  of  the  evening 
paper  was  160,567.  The  per  copy 
prices  are  5c  daily,  20c  Sunday. 

In  1961  the  Times-Picayune 
newspapers  published  approxi¬ 
mately  59  million  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  with  a  daily  minimum  rate 
of  88c  a  line. 

Mr.  Newhouse  said  he  believed 
his  purchase  represented  the 
highest  price  ever  paid  for  a 
newspaper  property  and  this 
statement  could  not  be  chal¬ 
lenged  in  the  records. 

Biggot  Transuctiun<i 

The  alltime  high  figure  in  a 
transaction  involving  a  package 
of  newspapers  and  other  pub¬ 
lications  was  in  excess  of  $92 
million  in  a  stock  transfer  deal 
in  which  the  Mirror  Group  ac¬ 
quired  control  of  Odhams  Press 
in  England  last  year.  This  top¬ 
ped  the  previous  record  of  $31.5 
million  which  was  given  as  the 
price  Roy  Thomson  of  Canada 
paid  for  the  Kemsley  group  of 
nearly  a  score  of  newspapers  in 
England. 

In  this  country  the  biggest 
reported  price  was  that  posted 
for  the  Chicago  Daily  News  in 
January,  1959,  when  Marshall 
Field  II  bought  majority  shares 
from  John  S.  Knight  and  others. 
The  total  valuation  on  the  news¬ 
paper  and  its  allied  interests 
was  $24,064,650  but  Mr.  Field’s 
investment  was  reported  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $18  million. 

An  intra-mural  transaction  in 
1959  established  a  value  of  $25,- 
555,021  on  the  Toronto  Star  and 
its  complex  of  publications  and 
real  estate. 

Mr.  Newhouse  had  held  the 
record  with  his  $18.7  million  tag 
several  years  ago  on  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  News  Company,  includ¬ 
ing  evening  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  in  Birmingham  and  the 


Samuel  I.  NewSouse 


Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times,  also 
radio  and  television  stations. 

The  final  figure  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  may  be  near  $42.5  million 
when  brokerage  fees  are  added. 
Mr.  Newhouse  disclosed  that 
Allen  Kander,  the  New  York 
and  Washington  broker,  opened 
the  way  for  his  bid  on  the 
Times-Picayune  Company  after 
it  became  known  that  heirs  of 
Leonard  K.  Nicholson,  president 
for  34  years,  had  decided  to  dis¬ 
solve  a  voting  trust  agreement 
May  8.  Mr.  Kander  will  get  a 
share  of  the  fee. 

“The  whole  thing  happened 
since  the  ANPA  convention  in 
April,”  Mr.  Newhouse  told  E&P. 
“I  was  informed  of  the  develop¬ 
ing  situation  and  two  weeks  ago 
I  w’ent  to  New  Orleans  to  look 
over  the  market  and  the  news¬ 
paper  property  and  arrange  for 
the  investment  firm  to  make  the 
offer  for  stock.” 

Retains  Local  Management 

An  important  item  in  the 
solicitation  to  1100  sharehold¬ 
ers  was  a  Newhouse  pledge 
that  the  present  management  of 
the  company  would  be  retained, 
as  he  did  in  Birmingham,  and 
other  places.  This  meant  that 
John  F.  Tims,  highly  respected 
newspaper  executive  with  a  long 
career  in  the  Times-Picayune, 
would  continue  on  the  scene. 

On  being  greeted  by  Mr.  Tims 
in  New  Orleans  on  Tuesday,  Mr. 
Newhouse  reiterated  to  report¬ 
ers  that  he  intended  to  leave  the 
present  management  alone. 
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John  F.  Tims 


“Mr.  Tims  has  his  job  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  if  he  wants  it,” 
the  new  owner  said. 

Mr.  Newhou.se  met  with  Mr. 
Tims  and  with  Ashton  Phelps, 
chief  counsel  and  a  director  of 
the  T-P  Co.,  then  joined  them 
and  other  executives  of  the 
newspapers  at  dinner.  Mr.  Tims 
took  Mr.  Newhouse  on  a  tour  of 
the  plant  Wednesday  and  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  employees. 

The  editor  and  vicepresident 
of  the  Times-Picayune,  George 
W.  Healy  Jr.,  became  the  second 
past  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in 
the  Newhouse  organization.  The 
other  one  is  Alexander  F. 
(Casey)  Jones  at  the  Syracuse 
( N.Y. )  Herald-Jou  mal. 

The  Newhouse  offer,  made 
through  the  investment  house  of 
Howard,  Weil,  Labouisse,  Fried¬ 
richs  &  Co.,  said  audited  finan¬ 
cial  statements  showed  T-P 
Company  earned  a  net  profit  of 
$2,482,907,  or  $8.87  a  share,  in 
1961.  This  included  a  non-recur¬ 
ring  before-tax  profit  on  the  sale 
of  capital  assets  of  $339,346. 

Book  value  of  the  stock  was 
given  as  $48.53  as  of  Dec.  31, 
1961.  The  price  range  of  shares 
on  the  over-counter  market  had 
been  110  to  135  in  the  past  two 
years.  Last  year  the  company 
paid  $4.50  a  share  in  dividends. 

Family  Opposition  Breaks 

After  the  offer,  Mr.  Tims  is¬ 
sued  a  statement  saying,  “I  have 
known  Mr.  Newhouse  for  15 
years.  He  is  an  able  publisher, 
a  man  of  character  and  integ¬ 
rity.” 

But  opposition  came  from  four 
members  of  the  Nicholson  fami¬ 
ly  which  had  played  a  major 

(Continued  on  page  114) 
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*G01NG  FORWARD^— MARKUSON 

Scripps  and  Hearst 
End  Unique  Merger 


The  Chronicle  pointed  out 
June  4  that  “the  familiar  and 
liberal  voice  of  a  Scripps- 
Howard  editor  will  not  be  heard” 
here  for  the  first  time  in  59 
years. 

In  a  two-column  box  on  page 
one,  the  Chronicle  editorial 
added  its  respects  “to  the  vigor- 


NEA  Offers 

Enterprise 

Promotion 


“This  was  an  unusual  experi¬ 
ment  in  newspaper  publishing. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  division 
of  responsibility  quite  like  it  in 
our  field.  But  we — Scripps- 
Howard  and  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers — gave  it  a  thorough  trial. 

A  very  considerable  amount  of 
money  was  devoted  to  the  experi¬ 
ment,  but  it  just  did  not  pan 
out.” 

This  epitaph  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News  Call-Bulletin  part¬ 
nership  that  began  Aug.  8,  1959 
was  expressed  this  week  by  Jack 
R.  Howard,  president  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers. 

M-E-S  for  Hearst 

On  June  2,  Scripps-Howard 
had  sold  its  half -interest  in  the 
Apex  Publishing  Company  to 
the  Hearst  Publishing  Company, 
which  owned  the  other  half 
share.  Thus  Hearst  Publishing, 
a  subsidiary  of  Hearst  Consoli¬ 
dated  Publications  Inc.,  became 
the  sole  owner  of  the  News  Call- 
Bulletin.  Prior  to  1959  the  News 
was  a  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
paper  and  the  Call-Bulletin  a 
Hearst  newspaper,  both  in  the 
evening  field. 

Now  Hearst  Publishing  Co. 
has  the  News  Call-Bulletin  in 
the  afternoon  and  the  Examiner 
morning-Sunday.  The  competi¬ 
tion  is  the  Chronicle,  morning- 
Sunday,  which  is  not  a  member 
of  any  newspaper  group. 

Mr.  Howard,  on  his  way  to 
attend  the  semi-annual  financial 
meeting  of  the  E.  W.  Scripps 
Company  in  Cincinnati,  declined 
to  disclose  the  consideration 
involved  in  the  transaction  with 
Hearst. 

The  formal  statement  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  final  June  2  edition 
of  the  News  Call-Bulletin  was 
as  follows: 

“Apex  Publishing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  publisher  of  the  News  Call- 
Bulletin,  today  announced  a 
change  in  ownership. 

“Hearst  Publishing  Company 
Inc.,  acquires  complete  owner¬ 
ship  of  Apex  through  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  half  interest  by 
Scripps-Howard. 

“In  1959  the  San  Francisco 
News,  a  Scripps-Howrard  news¬ 
paper,  and  the  Call-Bulletin,  a 
Hearst  newspaper,  were  com¬ 
bined  as  the  News-Call  Bulletin 
in  an  effort  to  eliminate  the 
losses  being  incurred  by  both 
newspapers. 

“Editorial  direction  of  the 
News-Call  Bulletin  was  assumed 
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by  Scripps-Howard,  with  the 
Hearst  organization  directing 
the  business  management  and 
each  company  owming  a  half 
interest  in  the  joint  operation. 

“In  the  last  three  years, 
experience  with  an  operation 
w'hich  rests  upon  a  divided 
responsibility  has  convinced 
Scripps-Howard  that  realization 
of  the  objective  of  the  1959 
consolidation  must  be  met  in 
another  way.  Therefore,  it  is 
withdrawing  from  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  field,  which  it  has  served 
for  59  years,  with  a  farewell  to 
its  many  friends  and  best  wishes 
to  those  who  will  carry  on.” 

Gerard  O.  Markuson,  general 
manager  of  Hearst  Newspapers, 
said  in  New'  York:  “The  only 
additional  comment  I  would 
make  is  that  w'e’re  going  for- 
w'ard.” 

Charles  Gould,  publisher  of 
the  Examiner,  remarked  that 
now'  the  Examiner  “has  a  full 
brother  rather  than  a  half- 
brother  in  the  evening  field.” 

In  June  4  editions  the  only 
change  in  physical  appearance 
of  the  afternoon  paper  was  the 
re-styling  of  the  nameplate.  The 
Scripps-Howard  lighthouse  was 
gone  and  the  Hearst  spread- 
eagle  formed  a  backdrop  for 
Call  Bulletin.  Beneath  the  name 
w'as  the  slogan,  “San  Francisco’s 
Evening  New'spaper.” 

Wells  B.  Smith,  who  continues 
as  general  manager,  said  the 
announcement  made  in  final  edi¬ 
tions  of  June  2  expressed  all 
there  is  to  say. 

Editor  on  ‘Loan’ 

Charles  H.  Schneider,  editor, 
said  he  stood  precisely  on  the 
published  statement.  He  said  he 
W'as  jarred  and  surprised  by  the 
transaction. 

In  describing  himself  as  a 
lame-duck  editor,  Mr.  Schneider 
said  he  guessed  he  could  best  be 
described  presently  as  on  loan 
to  the  Hearst  paper. 

Considerable  personal  regret 
on  the  prospect  of  leaving  San 
Francisco  also  was  expressed  by 
Mr.  Schneider.  He  came  here 
five  years  ago  as  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  News  and 
remained  as  editor  under  the 
merger. 

Until  the  Hearst  purchase. 
Jack  R.  Howard  was  president 
of  Apex.  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Schneider  were  vicepresidents 
with  Wilbur  Boone,  secretary, 
and  W.  A.  Moore,  treasurer. 


ous  tradition  of  decency  and  fair 
play  that  was  alw'ays  maintained 
by  S-H  new'spapermen.” 

News  Founded  in  1903 

The  San  Francisco  News  w'as 
founded  by  E.  W.  Scripps  in 
1903  w'hen  a  newspaper  could  be 
started  on  a  shoestring,  sold  for 
a  penny  and  concentrated  in  one 
district.  Its  first  home  was  a 
converted  saloon. 

The  new  afternoon  daily  wras 
in  the  black  after  it  had 
expended  all  but  $7,000  of  the 
$50,000  credit  established  by  Mr. 
Scripps.  William  D.  Wasson  w'as 
the  first  editor  and  Hamilton  G. 
Clark  the  business  manager. 

The  News  moved  “dow'ntow'n” 
in  1930  to  occupy  the  building 
occupied  by  the  San  Francisco 
Bulletin  before  that  new'spaper 
W'as  merged  by  the  late  William 
Randolph  Hearst  into  the  Call- 
Bulletin. 

On  its  40th  birthday  the  News 
reported  25  civic  tasks  it  had 
proposed  or  sponsored.  This 
record  of  achievement  failed  to 
tide  the  S-H  newspaper  over  the 
postw'ar  era  of  decentralization 
and  suburban  competition  and 
March  31,  1959,  its  circulation 
W'as  dow'n  to  98,808.  The  Call- 
Bulletin’s  circulation  w'as  then 
141,532. 

The  latest  figure  on  the  com¬ 
bined  paper  was  201,422.  Finan¬ 
cial  reports  of  Hearst  Consoli¬ 
dated  indicated  that  the  merged 
paper  required  considerable 
monetary  sustenance. 

• 

Labor  Relations  Aid 

Detroit 

The  Detroit  News  has  retained 
Roger  T.  Hildenbrand  as  labor 
relations  manager.  He  comes 
from  the  Memphis  new'spapers. 
Earlier  he  was  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association  and  had 
w'orked  for  the  ANPA  Special 
Standing  Committee. 

• 

Librarian  Named 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Bobby  Isaacs,  a  member  of 
the  Winston-Salem  Journal  and 
Sentinel  staff  for  seven  years, 
has  been  promoted  to  head 
librarian  succeeding  Mrs.  Doris 
Tyson,  head  librarian  for  11 
years,  who  has  resigned.  Miss 
Catherine  Fassett  has  been 
transferred  from  the  women’s 
department  to  the  library. 
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Cleveland 
A  public  service  promotion, 
w'ith  accent  on  youth  and  enter¬ 
prise,  W'as  offer^  to  client  news¬ 
papers  this  week  by  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association. 

Each  participating  new’spaper 
w'ill  select  one  of  its  carriers 
as  “Enterprise  Boy”  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  send  him  on  a  trip 
W'hich  includes  36  hours  aboard 
the  navy’s  atom-pow'ered  Air¬ 
craft  Carrier  U.S.S.  Enterprise. 

“Operation  Enterprise,”  was 
conceived  and  organized  by  NEA 
in  co-operation  with  the  U.  S. 
Navy  and  the  Navy  League 
youth  program. 

During  the  actual  tour,  each 
paper  will  have  entertaining 
front-page  new's  coverage  of  its 
boy’s  experiences. 

The  tour  w’ill  last  six  days, 
July  23-28.  In  addition  to  two 
nights  and  a  day  aboard  the 
Enterprise,  the  boys  will  spend 
a  day  each  at  the  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy  at  Annapolis,  and  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Navy  Yard,  and  two  days 
seeing  the  sights  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  W'ith  a  visit  to  the  White 
House. 

The  boys  w'ill  be  divided  into 
.squads,  sui)ervised  by  Navy 
personnel.  The  tour  is  limited 
to  100  boys,  aged  14  to  17. 

Brown  Ticket  Sweeps 
Typo  Union  ElcH*tion 

Indianapolis 
President  Elmer  Brown  and 
all  his  Progressive  Party  run¬ 
ning  mates  w’on  re-election  to 
top  offices  in  the  International 
Typographical  Union  May  16, 
the  official  tally  showed. 

William  R.  Cloud  of  Seattle 
led  the  ticket  with  a  vote  of 
48,824  over  John  J.  Conley  of 
Dallas  for  secretary-treasurer. 
Mr.  Conley  had  28,313. 

Mr.  Cloud’s  office  is  the  last 
remaining  here,  all  others  have 
moved  to  the  new'  union  head¬ 
quarters  being  built  at  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 

Mr.  Brown  received  47,667 
votes  to  30,645  for  Fred  R.  Hunt 
Jr.  of  Chicago,  who  headed  the 
Independent  Party  slate. 

The  voting  for  vice  presiden¬ 
cies:  1.  John  J.  Pilch,  Chicago, 
47,046,  and  Jesse  B.  Manbeck, 
Washington,  30,421.  2.  Sandy 
Bevis,  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  46,100, 
and  Nicholas  Williams,  Toronto, 
30,525.  3.  Joe  Bailey,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  47,919,  and  Robert  J. 
Grace,  Cleveland,  28,997. 
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2,000  Due  at  Four-Day 
Production  Conference 


Huge  Exhibit  Area  to  Be  Open 
Sunday  in  Philadelphia  Hotel 


An  attendance  of  close  to  2,000 
persons  is  anticipated  at  next 
week’s  newspaper  production 
conference  in  Philadelphia. 

Three  hotels  have  been  booked 
heavily — the  headquarters  Sher¬ 
aton  Hotel  is  sold  out — for 
visitors  during  the  three-day 
Production  Management  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  ANPA  Research 
Institute  and  the  one-day  Offset 
Conference. 

William  U.  Rinehart,  head  of 
the  Mechanical  and  Service  Divi¬ 
sion  of  ANPA/RI  which  runs 
the  annual  conference,  said  plans 
have  been  made  to  open  the  huge 
exhibit  hall  on  Sunday,  June  10. 
Approximately  100  firms  are 
setting  up  displays  and  demon¬ 
strations  of  their  latest  supplies 
and  equipment  in  nearly  200 
booth  spaces. 

Non-Members  Invited 

The  record  attendance  figure, 
Mr.  Rinehart  believes,  is  assured 
by  the  fact  that  this  will  be  the 
biggest  exhibition  of  graphic 
arts  services  and  machinery  ever 
held  in  this  country  especially 
for  the  newspaper  business,  plus 
the  fact  that  the  Mid-Atlantic 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  is  being  combined  with  the 
ANPA/RI  meeting. 

Helping  to  swell  the  attend¬ 
ance,  too,  will  be  an  open  invita¬ 


tion  to  non-members  of  ANPA 
to  participate.  Scores  of  pub¬ 
lishers  of  small  papers  who  are 
immediately  interested  in  offset 
printing  have  expressed  a  desire 
to  participate  in  the  June  14 
.sessions  when  a  cost  study  report 
will  be  a  highlight. 

Conference  delegates  and 
visitors  arriving  at  the  Shera¬ 
ton  may  be  startled  at  the  sight 
of  a  new  new’spaper  press  on  the 
sidewalk  under  a  circus  canopy. 
This  is  a  model  of  the  newly 
introduced  Scott  Super  Seventy 
of  the  Wood  Newspaper  Machin¬ 
ery  Corporation.  The  unit  weighs 
23  tons  and  therefore  could  not 
be  installed  in  the  hotel  exhibit 
area. 

Another  special  attraction 
during  the  week  will  be  an  eight- 
page  tabloid  new’spaper,  printe<l 
on  a  Fairchild  Color  King  offset 
press,  giving  the  conference 
news  and  announcements.  The 
entire  offset  production  process 
from  copy  preparation  through 
press  work  will  be  demonstrated 
on  this  unit  in  the  Offset  Wing. 

The  Production  Management 
Conference  will  take  place  on 
June  11,  12  and  13  and  the  Off¬ 
set  Conference  on  June  14. 

Keniurkable  I  iiipruvrnienl> 

.\  committee  composed  of  20 
l)roduction  executives  has  plan¬ 


ned  the  program.  The  extensive, 
diversified  and  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  men  has  resulted 
in  a  program  which  will  offer 
newspapermen,  from  both  large 
and  small  papers,  an  opportunity 
to  learn  about  the  very  latest 
developments  in  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction. 

W.  R.  Coddington,  production 
manager  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press,  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee;  and  A.  E.  Rosene, 
production  manager  of  the  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispatch,  is  vicechairman. 

Speaking  for  the  committee, 
Mr.  Coddington  stated  that  this 
year’s  program  recognizes  the 
fact  that  science  and  engineering 
along  with  the  genius  of  manu¬ 
facturers,  aided  by  research, 
have  produced  remarkable  im¬ 
provements  in  equipment,  proc¬ 
esses  and  methods. 

“The  spiralling  co.st  of  labor 
and  supplies  demands  that  these 
efficiencies  be  adopted,”  he 
stated.  “The  1962  Production 
.Management  Conference  offers 
timely,  practical  and  thorough 
discussion  of  field  proven  new 
metho<l3  and  machines.” 

At  la.st  year’s  conference, 
Allan  Woods  of  Newsday  re¬ 
ported  on  his  metal  paste-up 


system.  Since  then,  the  system 
has  drastically  cut  ad  make-up 
time  in  many  newspapers.  One 
of  these  is  the  Joliet  (Ill.)  Her- 
ald-\cws.  John  Lux  of  that 
newspaper  wdll  present,  in  detail, 
the  metal  paste-up  system  at 
his  plant  and  how  it  enabled 
them  to  cut  costs  considerably. 

In  January,  the  New  York 
Daily  News  was  the  first  news¬ 
paper  in  the  United  States  to 
insert  pre-printfed,  in-register, 
roto  inserts  at  normal  press 
running  speeds.  Dr.  Gerard 
Laroeque,  printing  expert  on  the 
News,  will  discuss  the  practi¬ 
cability  of  inserts  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  inserting  equipment 
on  the  market  based  on  several 
years  of  studies  and  tests. 

Teletypesetter  was  introduced 
over  25  years  ago.  Yet  today 
many  newspapers  do  not  utilize 
tape  to  its  best  advantage.  Ken¬ 
neth  Doty  of  the  Bergen  Eve¬ 
ning  Record  in  New  Jersey  will 
show  newspapers  how  they  can 
increase  productivity  with  TTS. 
A  number  of  new  tape  perfora¬ 
tors  have  been  developed  in  the 
past  year.  Each  of  these  has 
been  field  tested  by  the  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Herald  Review.  Harold 
,  Hoots  will  report  on  each  of  the 
’  new  perforators. 

I  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
i  first  day’s  conference  sessions 
1  w’ill  be  devoted  to  educating 
r  supervisors  on  how  they  can  best 
conduct  themselves  to  do  their 
jobs  as  expected  by  the  pub- 
.  lisher.  One  of  the  speakers  will 
)  (Continued  on  page  112) 


COMMITTEE  in  charge  of  the  Production  Management  Conference  in 
Philadelphia:  Left  to  right,  first  row — James  Harrison,  Donnell  F.  Shor- 
tell,  Hy  Shannon,  Vance  Gregory,  Bertram  G.  Burke;  second  row — 
Harry  Sloan,  J.  C.  McClung,  David  K.  Gottlieb,  Jules  L.  Plangere, 
A.  E.  Rosene,  Richard  Dew,  W.  D.  Rinehart,  George  P.  Kuni,  W,  R. 
Coddington,  Harold  Hoots,  Willmott  Lewis  Jr.,  Julian  J.  Eberle,  Donald 
Newhouse,  George  L.  Green,  George  F.  Marshall;  absent  from  picture— 
Frank  S.  McKinney  and  Henry  Garland. 
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Web  Offset  and  Hot  Type 
Make  an  Economical  Team 


p 


After  All  Factors  Are  Weighed 
And  Tried  There’s  a  Real  Saving 

»y  Phil  McMulU  n 

Piihli^her.  ('.itizriis  Piihlisliiii;!;  (Ut..  Gurluntl.  IVxa^ 


WILL  WK  BE  ABLE  TO 
PRINT  NEWSPAPERS  ECO¬ 
NOMICALLY  BY  CONVERT¬ 
ING  TO  WEB  OFFSET  RE¬ 
PRODUCTION  A  N  D  COM¬ 
BINING  THE  OPERATION 
WITH  HOT  TYPE? 

IF  WE  DO  CONVERT  TO 
WEB  OFFSET  WILL  IT  REAL¬ 
LY  ENHANCE  OUR  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS  ENOUGH  TO  STIMU¬ 
LATE  CIRCULATION  AND 
INCREASE  OUR  PROFITS? 

One  or  both  of  these  questions 
along  with  dozens  of  others  have 
l)lagued  small  newsj)ai)er  pub¬ 
lishers  during  the  past  five 
years.  Always  the  same — letter- 
press  or  offset?  Hot  or  cold 
type?  If  I  buy  a  new  jjress,  how 
many  units  should  it  have?  To 
what  degree  will  I  be  printing 
in  color? 

Logically,  the  thing  to  do  is 
correspond  with  and  visit  other 
newspaper  installations  that 
have  had  very  similar  problems. 
The  next  obvious  move  is  to  re¬ 
late  all  aspects  of  your  desired 
move  to  pencil  and  paper.  And 
then  digest  all  the  facts  into 
one  common  medium.  .  .  . 

Three  months  have  passed 
since  we  decided  to  move  ahead 
and  answer  by  practical  experi¬ 
ence  all  the  problems  we  had 
solved  »n  paper.  Since  installing 
our  5-unit  Vanguard  Web  Offset 
Newspaper  Press,  and  setting 
material  by  hot  tjqje,  all  our 
doubts  have  been  answered  by 
newspapers  of  richer  quality;  in¬ 
creased  circulation;  compliment¬ 
ing,  enthusiastic  readers;  happy 
advertisers;  and  larger  profits. 

Hot  Type  Operation 

Today  the  usual  conversion  to 
web  offset  reproduction  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  change  to  cold 
type  processes  also.  As  we  ex¬ 
amined  possible  conversion  pit- 
falls,  prior  to  our  actual  de¬ 
cision  to  change,  we  weighed 
the  features  of  hot  and  cold 
type.  There  were  three  ways  we 
could  go: 

1.  Sell  our  hot  type  equip¬ 
ment  completely  and  purchase 
cold  type  equipment. 

2.  Retain  hot  type  equipment 
with  web  offset  and  find  an  effici¬ 


ent,  fast  means  of  make-uj). 

First  we  checked  the  price 
of  cold  type  equipment,  then 
found  out  how  much  we  could 
get  for  our  linecasting  machines, 
Teletyi)esetters,  and  other  hot 
type  items.  Next  we  estimated 
what  page  cost  and  time  per 
make-up  of  iiage  would  be  for 
each  method.  As  an  additional 
consideration  we  matched  the 
appearance  of  newspapers  pro¬ 
duced  from  hot  and  cold  type. 

Here  are  several  points  that 
played  an  imi)ortant  part  in  our 
final  decision: 


By  keeping  our  present  line¬ 
casting  equii)ment,  a  conversion 
to  offset  would  be  smoother  and 
fa.ster  because  we  could  main¬ 
tain  our  experienced  personnel. 
From  an  economical  standpoint, 
by  retaining  hot  type  we  would 
not  have  to  make  an  additional 
caj)ital  investment  in  new  type 
composing  machines.  This  would 
save  us  time  and  expense  in 
training  our  people  to  use  new 
equipment. 

We  have  also  noticed  that 
leaders  identify  themselves  with 
a  particular  newspaper  format, 
once  they  become  familiar  with 
a  type  face  which  is  stylish  and 
easy  to  read  such  as  our  Inter¬ 
type  Imperial.  Conversion  to  off¬ 
set  reproduction  and  retaining 
hot  type  methods  would  allow  us 
to  continue  to  offer  our  readers 
the  same  typographical  identifi¬ 
cation  with  richer  looking  art 
and  general  appearance.  Then 
too,  we  would  still  have  greater 
legibility  and  linage  saving 
factors  of  hot  metal  composition. 

After  analyzing  all  the  ele¬ 
ments,  our  decision  was  to  re¬ 
tain  the  hot  type  equipment, 
develop  a  method  for  expediting 
makeup  ad  composition  and 
move  into  web  offset  reproduc¬ 
tion. 

Croup  of  Publications 

All  straight  matter  for  our 
11  newspapers  and  numerous 
shoppers  is  set  in  hot  type. 
Seven  of  these  11  publications 
are  standard  size  and  the  other 
four  are  tabloid  size.  Our  largest 


standard  size  paper  is  the  (tur- 
Idtiil  Ihiiht  Xeu'.i  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  8,100  and  an  average  of 
70  to  80  i)ages  a  week.  The  other 
six  standard  size  papers  are  the 
bi-weekly  Ricliar  d  s  o  n  Xcu'h 
(circ.  3,200)  and  the  wet'kly 
Plano  Star-Conricr  (2,200), 
Wylif  Xt'wx  (1,000),  White 
Rocker  (5,000) ,  Herald  (8,000), 
and  Texa^  Mei^qiiiter  (3,400). 
Our  tabloid  size  newspapers  are 
the  weekly  Texast  Bowler 
(5,200),  weekly  Hadkins  Jour¬ 
nal,  (1,200),  the  Owl  Eye,  a 
bi-monthly  high  school  publica¬ 
tion,  and  the  monthly  Texaii  Odd 
Fellow  (28,000). 

To  produce  type  we  have  three 
linecasting  machines  under  Tele¬ 
typesetters  and  two  jjuncher 
keyboards. 

The  taj)es  from  the  two  key¬ 
boards  are  fed  direct  to  the 
typesetting  machines  in  the  shop 
for  current  and  “hot”  copy.  If 
they  contain  less  important  ma¬ 
terial,  the  tapes  are  rolled  and 
scheduled  for  use  when  the  ma¬ 
chines’  keyboards  are  not  in 
operation  on  loish  copy. 

A  considerable  amount  of  our 
editorial  and  feature  material  is 
pasted  up  direct  from  NEA 
News  Service  proofs.  Comic  sec¬ 
tions  are  normally  pasted  up  di¬ 
rect  from  syndicate  proofs  and 
photographed  seven  or  eight 
days  in  advance.  As  a  result  we 
found  it  necessary  to  choose  a 
type-face  that  would  blend  or 
match  well  with  pickup  matter. 
Intertype’s  Imperial  face  has 
given  our  newspaper  a  layout 
consistency  that  wouldn’t  have 
been  possible  with  cold  type. 

.\ds  Stripped  on  Proofs 

Once  the  editorial  type  is  set 
and  made  up  into  pages,  repro 
proofs  are  run  leaving  blank 
spaces  for  ads.  Then  our  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  or  pasteup  girl 
will  strip  ads  on  the  repro  proof 
in  spaces  allotted  for  them.  All 
necessary  large  size  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  numbers,  used  for 
pasteup  are  printed  in  advance 
on  8'/^"  X  14"  size  graph  paper. 
In  this  form,  the  display  letters, 
and  preprints  are  easier  to 
paste  up  and  align. 

We’ve  fqund  it’s  better  to  have 
display  material  on  hand  for 
layouts  than  to  wait  to  repro¬ 
duce  it  should  a  sudden  need 
arise.  Because  of  the  hot  type 
approach,  we  watch  alignment 
and  spacing  more  carefully  than 
often  characterizes  100%  cold 
type  operations. 
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Phil  McMullen 

.\fter  all  the  ads  have  been 
l)asted  on  the  repro  proof,  that 
page  is  placed  in  a  box  in  the 
camera  room  specifically  desig¬ 
nated  for  each  newspaper.  This 
enables  us  to  determine  when 
all  the  pages  for  a  newspaper 
have  been  gathered  and  are 
ready  for  camera.  The  top  half 
of  the  camera  room  mailbox  is 
for  material  “to  be  shot”  and 
the  bottom  portion  for  that 
which  “has  been  shot.”  From 
this  point  on  our  operation  is 
similar  to  any  other  offset  news- 
jiaper. 

Rapid  paste  up  of  advertising 
is  more  characteristic  of  cold 
type,  however  as  utilized  with 
hot  type  it  still  retains  a  look  of 
standard  typography. 

.Slow  Negative 

By  shooting  the  pages  with 
a  slow  negative,  the  contrasting 
texture  or  variation  in  tone  of 
the  different  paste  up  articles 
and  ads  are  not  too  evident. 

We  have  been  astounded  by 
the  time  savings  accomplished 
by  paste  up  of  ad  copy.  Our  op¬ 
eration  is  such  that  our  ad  men 
layout  approximately  75  per 
cen  of  their  own  ads.  However, 
time  studies  comparing  complete 
paste  up  of  news  or  editorial 
copy  from  galley  proofs  ^ 
against  cold  type  make-up  in 
column  strips,  showed  our  com¬ 
bination  method  the  faster  by 
5  to  10  minutes  per  page, 

Our  first  day  of  combined  hot 
type — web  offset  operation  was 
a  challenging,  but  enheartening 
one.  Unfortunately,  our  transi¬ 
tion  from  letter  press  to  web 
offset  was  such  that  we  could 
not  arrange  the  first  days  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Vanguard  at  our 
least  busiest  period.  The  first 
time  our  new  press  turned  oyer 
was  on  the  first  16-page  section 
with  color  for  a  62-page  Sun¬ 
day  special,  February  25. 

Of  the  5,700  inches  (79^00 
lines)  of  display  advertising  run 
(Continued  on  page  110) 
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Pressman  checks  copy  of  Garland  News  coming  off  Vanguard  press. 


Bob  Cannon,  ad  salesman,  pastes  in  ad  copy  on  repro  proof. 


Pressman  Bob  Arey  looks  over  the  printing  schedule. 


Offset  ISetcs 

This  report  on  offset -hot  type 
was  written  especially  for  E&P 
as  a  contribution  to  the  forth¬ 
coming  Offset  Conference  in 
Philadelphia  June  14.  Additional 
stories  on  developments  in  the 
offset  field  will  be  found  on 
Pages  38-48. 


A  Small  Daily 
uses  hot  type 
and  offset 


Bonnie  Huggett  places  photo  copy  in  office  file. 


Laos  Treasury  Profits 
F  rom  Newsmen’s  T  oils 


By  Phil  iVeMMini 

I'l’I  Foreign  News  Aniilysl 


Vientiane,  Laos 
When  UPI  correspondent  Mike 
Malloy  picked  his  way  through 
a  literal  minefield  of  unexpended 
mortar  and  recoilless  rifle  shells 
in  the  north  Laotian  town  of 
Ban  Houei  Sai,  he  was  encoun¬ 
tering  the  normal  hazards  of  a 
war  correspondent’s  trade. 

But  since  in  Southeast  Asia 
the  United  States  is  engaged 
in  a  war  that  is  not  a  war, 
American  correspondents  face 
other,  special  hazards  whether 
in  Laos,  Thailand  or  South  Viet¬ 
nam. 

The  most  frustrating  of  these 
is  the  matter  of  communica¬ 
tions,  with  which  this  corre¬ 
spondent  also  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  just-completed  tour 
of  all  three  countries. 

But  while  communications  may 
be  a  ban  to  correspondents,  it 
has  been  a  boon  to  Laos. 

Laotian  exports  normally  sup¬ 
ply  a  little  over  one  million 
dollars  in  foreign  exchange.  In 
Vientiane  at  the  moment  there 
are  about  15  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents.  Their  number  may  vary 
from  two  to  40  but  in  any  event 
it  is  estimated  that  in  the  last 
year  alone,  their  cable  tolls  have 
contributed  more  than  $350,000 
to  Laos’  foreign  exchange. 

‘IR'e’II  Go  Back’ 

The  Laotian  army  just  was 
completing  its  headlong  flight 
across  the  Hekong  River  into 
Thailand  after  the  rout  at  Nam 
Tha  which  gave  the  Communist 
Pathet  Lao  an  entire  northern 
province  and  upset  the  delicate 
military  balance  existing  under 
the  cease-fire. 

The  explosive  field  of  mortar 
and  recoilless  rifle  shells  through 
which  Malloy  picked  his  way 
was  the  result  of  an  only  i)arti- 
ally  successful  attempt  by  the 
retreating  Laos  to  blow  up  an 
ammunition  dump.  Live  ammu¬ 
nition  lay  scattered  throughout 
the  town. 

As  the  Communist  advance 
halted  outside  Ban  Houei  Sai,  a 
few  of  the  Laotian  troop.s  drifted 
back. 

“What  will  you  do  if  the 
Communists  come  on  into 
town?”  Malloy  asked.  “We’ll  go 
go  back  across  the  river,”  they 
replied  in  a  frank  summation 
of  what  since  has  become  an  ac¬ 
cepted  attitude. 

Malloy  had  a  story  but  no 
way  to  get  it  out  except  to 


hook  an  airplane  ride  back  to 
Vientiane  on  a  U.S.  militaiy  ad¬ 
visory  plane. 

Even  in  Vientiane,  administra¬ 
tive  capital  of  the  royal  gov- 
emment,  telephone  ser\lce  is 
spasmodic  and  unreliable. 

In  the  provinces  it  is  non¬ 
existent.  Provincial  capitals  have 
cable  offices  which  operate 
limited  daylight  hours  and  not 
at  all  at  night.  Seiwice  to  Vienti¬ 
ane  or  the  outside  is  certain  to 
take  a  minimum  of  10  hours 
and  probably  more. 

Rumur  Cheniers 

As  Communist  Pathet  Lao 
forces  and  their  Viet  Minh  allies 
have  taken  over  most  of  the 
North  and  east  of  Laos  and  as 
their  guerrillas  become  bolder, 
travel  by  road  has  become  im¬ 
possible  any  distance  out  of 
Vientiane. 

The  lack  of  communications 
makes  Vientiane,  Saigon  and 
Bangkok  centers  of  rumors 
which  may  or  may  not  be  true 
and  reports  of  battles  which  may 
or  may  not  have  occurred.  But 
all  must  be  checked  out. 

Thus  recently  in  Bangkok, 
Prime  Minister  Sarit  Thanarat 
heard  mistakenly  that  the  south¬ 
ern  Laotian  provincial  town  of 
Saravane  had  fallen  in  a  re¬ 
newed  Communist  violation  of 
the  cease-fire  and  reported  it  at 
a  news  conference.  The  report 
persisted  for  days  before  it  fin¬ 
ally  was  learned  definitely  that 
the  Saravane  airstrip  still  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Royal  La¬ 
otians  and  their  American  ad¬ 
visers. 

Malloy,  who  after  14  months 
is  one  of  the  veterans  here,  re¬ 
calls  with  some  distaste  one  of 
his  owm  experiences  in  trying 
to  separate  news  from  rumor. 

A  U.S.  helicopter  dropped  him 
off  in  what  translated  from  the 
Lao  is  known  as  the  “V’alley  of 
the  Happy  Pig”  near  the  Plain 
of  Jars.  The  pilot  reported  he 
would  pick  him  up  in  30  min¬ 
utes. 

Four  days  later,  while  Malloy 
waited  in  a  pouring  monsoon, 
the  pilot  returned. 

Release  from  Censorsliip 

•At  the  moment  there  is  no 
censorship  in  Laos.  Prior  to 
Prince  Souvanna  Phouma’s  fall 
on  Dec.  9,  1960,  all  dispatches 
required  his  stani})  and  signa¬ 
ture. 


STREET  SCENE  IN  VIENTIANE— At  left.  Phil  Newsom,  United  Press 
International  foreign  news  analyst,  with  Michael  Malloy,  UPI  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Laos. 


With  his  departure  for  Phnom 
Penh  in  Cambodia,  there  re¬ 
mained  no  one  in  authority  to 
clear  copy. 

The  copy  flow  resumed  after 
an  enterprising  correspondent  of 
undisclosed  identity  “liberated” 
the  stamp  and  acquired  a  rea¬ 
sonable  facsimile  of  the  princely 
signature. 

The  special  conditions  under 
which  Americans  are  in  South¬ 
east  Asia  contribute  heavily  to 
the  difficulties  of  American  cor¬ 
respondents. 

In  Korea,  for  example,  even 
in  the  midst  of  heavy  fighting, 
all  American  service  branches 
placed  heavy  emphasis  on  quick 
movement  of  news  dispatches, 
using  military  facilities  to  do 
so. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  govern¬ 
ments  are  reluctant  to  admit 
the  presence  of  Americans  and 
American  officials  are  unwilling 
to  intervene  in  what  they  regard 
primarily  as  an  internal  con¬ 
cern. 

Long  Trips 

Since  the  governments  fre¬ 
quently  take  a  dim  view  of  news 
which  they  regard  as  unfavor¬ 
able,  the  correspondent  is  caught 
in  the  middle.  At  the  moment 
this  applies  particularly  to  South 
Viet  Nam. 


The  govemment  takes  a  more 
tolerant  view  in  Thailand  but 
Thailand’s  internal  communica¬ 
tions  system  presents  a  mighty 
barrier. 

To  inter\’iew  the  27th  regi¬ 
ment  Wolfhounds  at  Karat  this 
correspondent  drove  a  bone¬ 
shaking  160  miles  out  of  Bang¬ 
kok  and  could  not  file  until  after 
the  return.  To  reach  the  U.S. 
Marines  at  Udom,  35  miles  from 
the  Laos  border,  means  at  least 
an  18-hour  drive.  To  try  to 
reach  them  from  the  I.,ao  side  re¬ 
quires  a  Laotian  exit  visa,  often 
a  slow  process. 

Similar  problems  face  the  cor¬ 
respondent  attempting  to  cover 
the  R.4F  at  Chieng  Mei  in  the 
north  or  the  Australians  at 
Udom  in  the  south. 

• 

Idaho  Newspaper 
Site  to  Be  Market! 

Lewiston,  Idaho 
The  site  of  Idaho’s  first  news¬ 
paper  will  be  marked  this 
summer  with  an  appropriate 
plaque.  It  was  the  Golden  Agt 
of  Lewi.ston,  begun  in  August, 
1862.  The  site  now  is  occupied 
by  the  Bollinger  Hotel. 

The  marking  will  be  a  joint 
project  of  the  Palouse  Empire 
Professional  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  and  the  Luna  House 
Historical  Society  of  Lewiston. 
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‘Good  Newspaper’  Criteria 
Drafted;  Open  to  Debate 

Statement  by  Colburn  Committee 
Shaped  in  18  Months  of  Study 


Integrity,  Accuracy,  Responsi¬ 
bility  and  Leadership  are  the 
criteria  of  a  good  newspaper, 
according  to  a  committee  of 
managing  editors. 

The  statement  is  the  product 
of  18  months  of  w'ork  by  a 
Criteria  Committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association.  Chairman  of  the 
conunittee  is  John  Colburn,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch. 

“The  committee  does  not  con¬ 
sider  the  document  finished  or 
final,”  Mr.  Colburn  said.  “We 
hope  to  get  suggestions  for  its 
improvement  from  the  profes¬ 
sion  as  a  whole.” 

The  draft  is  the  result  of 
debate,  repeated  revision  and  a 
half-dozen  rewrites.  This  work 
has  been  done  mainly  by  the 
Criteria  Committee,  the  APME 
Executive  Committee  and  APME 
Continuing  Study  chairmen. 

Project  Started  by  Murray 

The  project  was  conceived  by 
J.  Edward  Murray,  managing 
editor  of  the  Arizona  Republic. 
When  he  became  president  of 
.\PME  in  1960,  he  launched  the 
Criteria  Committee  despite  op¬ 
position  among  some  APME 
directors  who  doubted  the  feasi¬ 
bility  and  practicality  of  the 
objectives. 

These,  as  outlined  by  Mr. 
Murray,  were: 

•  To  agree  on  criteria  for  a 
good  newspaper  regardless  of  its 
size. 

•  To  state  such  criteria 
clearly  enough  for  use  by  the 
average  reader  in  judging  his 
own  newspaper. 


Jones  of  the  Gannett 
papers;  Frank  Eyerly 


News- 
of  the 


Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une;  and  J.  Montgomery  Curtis 
of  the  American  Press  Institute. 
A  year  later  Mr.  Murray  became 
a  member  of  the  committee,  and 
Mr.  Pope  assumed  ex-officio 
status  upon  retirement  from  the 
Courier-Journal. 

Various  Critiques  Studied 

Stage  I  of  the  project  was  an 
investigation  of  the  subject, 
beginning  with  a  surv’ey  of  the 
findings  of  the  Hutchins  Com¬ 
mission  on  Freedom  of  the  Press 
(1947),  of  the  1953  report  of 
the  British  Royal  Commission 
on  the  press  in  Great  Britain, 
and  of  the  1960  Brenton-Bush- 
Xewell  studies  entitled  “The 
Newspaper  and  Its  Public.” 

The  ASNE  Canons  of  Journal¬ 
ism  were  reviewed  and  a  study 
was  made  of  the  “The  Journal¬ 
ist’s  Creed,”  which  was  written 
by  Walter  Williams,  1908-1935 
dean  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism. 

Then  55  newspapers  and  15 
journalism  schools  were  asked: 
What  makes  a  responsible,  good. 


going  on  in  the  world  and  in 
their  community  ...  (we  should 
insure)  that  within  space  and 
human  limitations  they  get  the 
whole  story  of  each  news  situa¬ 
tion  with  enough  backgrounding 
to  make  it  intelligible  and  to  fit 
it  into  the  context  of  the  historic 
march  of  events.” 

Preliminary  Outline 

The  draft  report  knoA\m  as 
Stage  II — Preliminary  APME 
Oiteria  Outline  states: 

A  good  newspaper  prints  the 
important  news  and  provides 
information,  comment  and  guid¬ 
ance  which  are  most  useful  to 
its  readers. 

It  reports  fully  and  explains 
the  meaning  of  local,  national 
and  international  events  which 
are  of  major  significance  in  its 
own  community.  Its  editorial 
comment  provides  an  informed 
opinion  on  matters  of  vital  con¬ 
cern  to  its  readers. 

By  reflecting  the  total  image 
of  its  own  community  in  its 
news  coverage  and  by  providing 
wise  counsel  in  its  ^itorials,  a 
good  newspaper  becomes  a  public 
conscience.  It  also  must  be 
lively,  imaginative  and  original; 
it  must  have  a  sense  of  humor, 
and  the  power  to  arouse  keen 
interest. 

To  implement  these  principles 


Criteria  of  a  Good  Newspaper 

A  good  newspaper  may  judge 
its  o\^^l  performance — and  be 
judged — by  the  criteria  which 
follow : 

INTEGRITY 

The  newspaper  shall: 

— Maintain  vigorous  stand¬ 
ards  of  honesty  and  fair  play  in 
the  selection  and  editing  of  its 
content  as  well  as  in  all  relations 
with  news  sources  and  the 
public. 

— Deal  dispassionately  with 
controversial  subjects  and  treat 
disputed  issues  with  impartial¬ 
ity. 

— Practice  humility  and  toler¬ 
ance  in  the  face  of  honest  con¬ 
flicting  opinions  or  disag^ree- 
ment. 

— Provide  a  forum  for  the 
exchange  of  pertinent  comment 
and  criticism,  especially  if  it  is 
in  conflict  with  the  newspaper’s 
editorial  point  of  view. 

— Label  its  own  editorial  views 
or  expressions  of  opinion. 

ACCURACY 

The  newspaper  shall: 

— Exert  maximum  effort  to 
print  the  truth  in  all  news 
situations. 

— Strive  for  completeness  and 
objectivity. 

— Guard  against  carelessness, 
bias,  or  distortion  by  either 
emphasis  or  omission. 

— Correct  promptly  errors  of 
fact  for  which  the  newspaper  is 
responsible. 

RESPONSIBILITY 

The  newspaper  shall: 

— Use  mature  and  considered 


successful  and  community-con-  editing  requires  a  skilled  judgment  in  the  public  interest 


scious  newspaper? 

Eighty  percent  responded,  and 
the  replies  were  classified  as  41 
different  factors  under  five 
major  headings:  integrity,  ac¬ 
curacy,  complete  and  unbiased 
news,  leadership,  and  character. 

Mr.  Colburn  wrote  the  orig¬ 
inal  Criteria  Outline  and  sub¬ 
mitted  it  to  two  seminars  of 
APME  editors  in  the  Fall  of 
1961,  one  in  New  York  and  one 
in  Dallas.  The  draft  document 


staff,  an  attractive  format,  ade¬ 
quate  space  for  news  and  com¬ 
ment,  and  a  sound  business 
foundation. 

Space  Priority 

The  staff  must  possess  the 
profession  pride  and  compe¬ 
tence  necessary  to  breathe  life 
and  meaning  into  the  daily 
record  of  history.  Good  writing 
must  be  combined  with  an  effec¬ 
tive  typographical  display  of 


at  all  times. 

— Select,  edit  and  display 
news  on  the  basis  of  its  signifi¬ 
cance  and  its  genuine  usefulness 
to  the  public. 

— Edit  news  affecting  public 
morals  with  candor  and  good 
taste  and  avoid  an  imbalance  of 
a  sensational,  preponderantly 
negative  or  merely  trivial  news. 

— Accent  when  possible  a  rea¬ 
sonable  amount  of  news  which 
illustrates  the  values  of  compas- 


_  resulting  from  these  meetings  tv*  sion,  self-sacrifice,  heroism,  good 

To  establish  these  criteria  forced  the  basis  for  the  critical  nf  citizenship  and  patriotism. 


as  both  working  standard  and 
target  goal  for  the  large  number 
of  excellent  newspapers  which 
never  get  on  the  two  or  three 
lists  of  the  Ten  Great  New’s- 
papers. 

•  To  publicize  the  criteria 
widely  for  the  benefit  of  work¬ 
ing  newsmen  as  well  as  for 
honest  critics  of  newspapers. 

As  out-going  president  of 
APME  in  November,  1960,  Mr. 
Colburn  accepted  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  Criteria  Committee 
and  asked  to  serve  with  him: 
James  S.  Pope  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal;  Vincent  S. 


session  at  New  Orleans  in  April. 

“One  thing  has  been  clear  on 
this  thing  from  the  beginning,” 
Mr.  Colburn  said.  “The  project 
absolutely  fascinates  editors. 
They  want  to  revise,  rewrite, 
change  the  emphasis,  insert  a 
favorite  angle.” 

As  an  example,  the  current 
president  of  APME,  Ed  Stone  of 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
recently  wrote  a  long  Criteria 
letter,  including  this: 

“Our  first  obligation  to  our 
readers  is  an  honest  measure 
of  news  ...  to  keep  them  reason¬ 


ably  well-informed  on  what  is 
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full  drama  and  excitement  of 
the  day’s  news.  Good  printing  is 
essential. 

News  and  comment  of  most 
immediate  interest  and  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  local  community 
shall  have  priority  for  the  avail¬ 
able  space,  which  will  depend 
on  the  size  and  resources  of  the 
newspaper. 

To  assure  a  financially  strong 
and  independent  publication,  and 
one  that  is  competitive  with 
other  media,  a  good  newspaper 
must  maintain  effective  circula¬ 
tion,  advertising  and  promotion 
departments. 


— Clearly  define  sources  of 
news,  and  tell  the  reader  when 
competent  sources  cannot  be 
identified. 

— Respect  rights  of  privacy. 

— Instruct  its  staff  members 
to  conduct  themselves  with  dig¬ 
nity  and  decorum. 

LEADERSHIP 

The  newspaper  shall: 

— Act  with  courage  in  serving 
the  public. 

— Stimulate  and  vigorously 
support  public  officials,  private 
{Continued  on  page  109) 
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Matthews,  Billion  $ 
Ad  Buyer,  Quits  Y&R 


He  will  be  succeeded  by 
William  Colihan  Jr.,  who  has 
been  named  senior  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  media,  merchan¬ 
dising  and  research. 

Warren  Bahr  and  Joseph  St. 
George  will  continue  as  senior 
media  directors. 

When  Mr.  Matthews  joined 
Y&R  in  1944  as  a  media  buyer, 
annual  billings  were  $60  million. 
For  the  past  several  years  they 
have  been  well  over  the  $200 
million.  During  his  first  eight 
years  he  supervised  the  buying 
of  such  accounts  as  Lipton’s 
Cleveland  he  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  Tea,  Johnson  &  Johnson,  Life 
With  the  retirement  of  Ster-  the  Northern  Ohio  Opera  Asso-  Magazine,  Royal  Typewriter, 
ling  E.  Graham  on  June  1,  Her-  ciation,  which  brings  Metropoli-  Travelers  Insurance,  all 

man  L.  Vail,  a  director  of  For-  tan  opera  to  Cleveland  each  with  billings  of  ov-er  $10  million 
est  City  Publishing  Company  spring;  president  of  the  West-  a  year.  General  Foods  is  also  a 
since  1941,  became  president  of  ern  Reserve  Historical  Society,  Y&R  account  in  which  Mr. 
the  company  which  publishes  the  president  of  the  Nor\\'eb  Foun-  Matthews  has  had  a  major  in- 
Plain  Dealer.  dation  and  vicepresident  of  the  terest. 

Thomas  V.  H.  Vail,  a  son,  Horace  Kelley  Art  Foundation.  With  Mr.  Bahr,  he  pioneered 
who  has  been  vicepresident-ad-  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Cleve-  in  the  development  of  preprint 
ministration,  was  elected  vice-  land  Health  Museum,  Univer-  color  inserts  in  newspapers, 
president  and  a  director  of  the  sity  School,  the  Friends  of  the  Matthews  said  he  intends 

company.  Cleveland  Public  Library  and  complete  a  book  on  media 

Herman  Vail,  6i,  is  a  native  the  Travelers  Aid  Society,  and  buying  Prior  to  joining  Y&R  he 
Clevelander  who  has  practiced  trustee  of  Hiram  House.  ^  tp^p^er  for  15  years.  Born 

law  throughout  his  adult  life.  He  was  married  in  1922  to 
He  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  former  Miss  Delia  White, 

the  Ohio  Legislature.  who  died  in  1952.  Their  sons  ^  *  -■  , 

A  son  of  the  late  Mr.  and  are  H.  Lansing  Vail  Jr.  and  I  \  o  -i 

Mrs.  Harry  L.  Vail,  he  is  a  Thomas  V.  H.  Vail.  J.  J 

graduate  of  University  School, 
class  of  1913;  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity,  class  of  1917,  and  Har¬ 
vard  University  Law 


Thomas  V.  H.  Vail 


Vails — Father,  Son 
Lead  Cleveland  PD 


Slarled  As  Reporter 

Thomas  Vail,  35,  began  his 
newspaper  career  as  a  Cleveland 
Xeu'.'f  reporter  in  1949.  He  cov¬ 
ered  various  beats,  including 
criminal  courts  and  the  Lake¬ 
side  Avenue  Courthouse,  and 
was  political  editor  of  the  News 
from  1953  to  1957. 

Since  1957  he  has  worked  in 
the  mechanical  and  circulation 
departments  of  the  Plain  Dealer 
and  as  an  advertising  salesman. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  labor 
negotiating  team  in  1959.  Mr. 
Vail  was  made  vicepresident  — 
administration  in  1961.  He  and 
his  wife  and  three  children  live 

ide  Business  Interests  ^'^"ting  Valley. 

In  the  field  of  business,  in  Mediators  Busy 
addition  to  his  posts  with  the  ■' 

Forest  City  Publishing  Co.,  Mr.  “No  progress”  was  reported 
Vail  is  president  of  the  Art  this  week  in  attempts  to  settle 
Grav’ure  Corp.  of  Ohio  and  the  strikes  which  have  closed  the 
Holden  Estates  Co.  and  a  di-  .Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
rector  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  since  April  12  and  the  Milwau^ 
Co.  and  the  Island  Creek  Coal  kee  Sentinel  since  May  27. 
Company.  Negotiation  talks  were  resumed 

In  the  cultural  and  civic  field  in  both  cities. 


School, 

class  of  1922. 

In  World  War  I  he  served  as 
a  first  lieutenant  in  the  332d 
Infantry  Regiment,  United 
States  Army,  on  the  Austrian 
front  and  with  the  Army  of  Oc¬ 
cupation  at  Fiume. 

He  has  been  a  practicing  at¬ 
torney  here  since  his  graduation 
from  Harvard  Law  School  and 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Sayre, 
Vail  &  Steele  since  1931.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Cleveland,  the 
Ohio  and  the  American  bar  as¬ 
sociations. 


S&H  green  trading  stamp  paper  spectaculars.  There  were 
newspaper  ads  took  a  fast  spurt  six-page  blockbusters  in  the 
in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  New  York  News,  Netv  York 
area  this  w’eek.  World-Telegram  &  Sun,  New 

Behind  the  move,  in  part,  was  York  Joumal-.Ameriean,  New- 
a  savage  cut  from  the  Plaid  ark  Evening  News,  Bergen  Eve- 
whip  of  the  E.  F.  McDonald  ning  Record,  Jersey  Journal, 

Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  A&P  stores  eight-pages  at  a  throw  in  the 
took  on  Plaid  stamps  last  March  Long  Island  Press,  Star-Jour- 
and  since  then  they  have  been  nal,  and  Newsday.  On  June  6, 
aggressively  advertised  in  143  the  campaign  jumped  to 'New 
new'spapers  in  the  same  area.  Jersey  with  three-pages  in  the 
On  June  4  First  National-  Asbury  Park  Press,  Elizabeth 
Safeway’s  154  stores,  about  200  Journal,  Perth  Amboy  News, 
Whelan  drug  stores  and  110  Red  Bank  Register,  and  Plain- 
Cushman  bakeries  started  giv-  field  Courier.  Included  in  this 
ing  the  S&H  stamps  in  New  thrust  also  was  the  Staten  Is- 
York.  First  National  began  in  land  Advance.  One-page  intro- 
Fairfield  County,  Connecticut  ductory  ads  went  into  the  New 
and  Westchester  in  July  1960.  York  Herald  Tribune  and  the 

Times.  The  H-T  got  the  addi- 
Multi-Page  Ads  tional  premium  from  a  green 

To  back  this  multi-store  in-  color.  One  page  copy  also  was 
troduction  S&H,  through  Sulli-  osed  in  the  Westchester  group- 
van,  Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles,  Emil  Corona,  S&H  advertis- 
opened  up  with  multi-page  news-  (Continued  on  page  112) 
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GOI  l>EN  DOZEN  VI;  1962 


Mante,  4-A  Raise  Printing  Standards  for  Ads 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Edward  C.  Mante,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc., 
and  chairman  of  the  4-A’s  print 
production  committee,  has  insti¬ 
tuted  a  program  to  raise  print 
advertising  standards. 

Being  revised  and  updated 
are  4-A  publications  on  gravure, 
offset  and  letterpress.  Mr. 
Mante’s  committee  is  working 
with  William  D.  Rinehart,  direc¬ 
tor  mechanical  and  services 
division,  ANPA,  the  Magazine 
Publi.shers  Association,  and  the 
Gravure  Technical  Association. 
.Meetings  are  scheduled  at  least 
once  a  month  with  one  or  more 
of  the  subcommittees  represent¬ 
ing  the  different  organizations. 

>iew>papor  <a>niniillee> 

Immediately  after  the  ANPA 
mechanical  conference  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  June  11-14,  Mr.  Rine¬ 
hart  will  name  a  special  sub¬ 
committee  to  work  with  a  similar 
group  from  the  4-A’s  to  prepare 
standards  for  advertising  mate¬ 
rials  for  photocomposition  and 
offset.  Already  named  are  news¬ 
paper  subcommittees  on  stand¬ 
ards  for  preparation  of  art  for 
color  rotogravure  (4-A  Report 
#5)  and  for  ROP  color  adver¬ 
tising  4-A  Report  #8  and  9). 

Chairman  of  the  committee 
revising  Report  #5  is  Harry 
Sloan,  New  York  Mirror.  Com¬ 
mittee  members  are:  John  Sac- 
chia,  American  Weekly;  Oscar 
Smiel,  Intaglio  Service  and 
Gravure  Technical  Association; 
and  Richard  Borghi,  ANPA 
Research  Institute.  Julian  J. 
Eberle,  Miami  (Fla.)  News,  is 
chairman  of  the  newspaper 
group  working  with  Mr.  Monte’s 
4-A  committee  revising  stand¬ 
ards  on  Reports  #8  and  #9. 
With  him  are  Wilmot  Lewis,  Jr., 
Washington  Star;  Hy  Shannon, 
Chicago  Siin-Times;  James  Mc- 
Clung,  Dallas  Times-Herald; 

*  B.  C.  Burke,  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune;  George  Green,  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal;  Roy  Prince  and 
Irwin  Jaffe,  ANPA  Research 
Institute;  and  Mr.  Rinehart. 

I’.S.  Frinlini;  Tops 

“We  think  the  quality  of 
newspaper  printing  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  already  high,”  Mr.  Mante 
said  this  week.  “But  there  is 
always  room  for  improvement. 
In  fact,  with  the  standards 
already  in  effect  and  the  know¬ 
how  of  the  practical  printers,  I 
■  think  printing  in  the  U.S.  tops 
r  the  whole  world.” 

Mr.  Mante  cited  specifically  a 
'  “definite  improvement”  in  ROP 


ADVERTISING  NE^  S 


color  reproduction  by  news¬ 
papers,  adding: 

“There  are  still  some  news¬ 
papers  that  fail  to  do  a  good 
job,  but  the  number  is  becoming 
smaller  all  the  time.  All  of  us 
realize  that  teamwork  is  needed 
to  obtain  the  high  quality  we 
want.  We  in  the  agencies  must 
supply  the  highest  quality 
materials  to  enable  the  men  in 
the  pressroom  to  turn  out  the 
l>est  possible  work. 

Agency  production  department 
people  must  work  closely  with 
the  art  department  to  see  that 
they  understand  what  kind  of 
drawings  will  reproduce  well  in 
color  on  newsprint.  The  art  work 
must  be  in  sharp  contrasts 
rather  than  in  subtle  tones  of 
color. 

“Then  we  must  pick  high- 
quality  suppliers  for  the  best 
possible  engravings  and  other 
materials.  When  necessary,  we 
must  supply  newspaper  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendents  with  special 
instructions.  Finally,  agencies 
must  try  to  get  materials  for 
ROP  color  reproduction  to  news¬ 
papers  at  least  10  days  ahead 
of  the  scheduled  publication 
date.” 

Mr.  Mante  has  been  35  years 
in  advertising  agency  work,  30 
of  them  in  the  production  depart¬ 
ment  of  K&E. 

Born  in  Harrington  Park, 
N.  J.,  Feb.  3,  1910,  Mr.  Mante 
got  his  first  business  experience 
as  a  carrier  for  the  Bergen  Eve¬ 
ning  Record  in  1925  and  1926. 
In  1927  he  went  to  work  for  Ray 
D.  Lillibridge,  the  agency  that 
preceded  the  present  K&E.  He 
started  as  an  office  boy,  earning 
$17  a  week,  and  when  the  agency 
became  K&E  in  1929  he  was  in 
the  checking  department.  By 
1932  he  had  moved  into  produc¬ 
tion  where  he  has  remained  ever 
since.  He  was  named  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  production  depart¬ 
ment  in  1957, 


SECTION 


Quaker  State  Motor  Oils, 
the  National  Biscuit  Corn- 


Testing  (i«‘real 


There  are  six  production  men 
under  Mr.  Mante,  plus  a  type 
director,  a  proofreader  and  pro¬ 
duction  secretary. 

Newspaper  advertisers  served 
include  Edward  Dalton  Com¬ 
pany,  makers  of  Metrecal;  Lin- 
coln-Mercury  Dealers  Associa- 


The  introductory  newspaper 
advertising  campaign  produced 
for  Metrecal  was  “outstandingly 
successful.”  Presently  being 
tested  in  ROP  color  advertising 
is  American  Harvest,  a  new 
cereal  of  the  National  Bi.scuit 
Company. 

Recently  launched  was  a  ROP 
color  campaign  for  the  Lincoln- 
Mercury  dealers  scheduled  to 
run  in  many  markets  from  Deco¬ 
ration  Day  through  the  Fourth 
of  July.  Copy  offers  “A  Savings 
Revolution”  during  “Doodle 
Dandy  Deal  Days”  at  Mercury 
dealers. 

Some  of  the  newspapers  on 
the  list  are  getting  two-color 
(red,  blue)  and  black  color  ads 
running  five  columns  by  200 
lines.  The  advertising  is  backed 
by  a  catalog  of  merchandising 
materials  in  red,  white  and  blue 
and  includes  Uncle  Sam  hats 
for  salesmen,  banners,  kites, 
balloons,  window  streamers  and 
displays.  These  were  prepared 
by  the  production  department 
along  with  the  ads. 

‘F»)olproof  Design’ 

Mr.  Mante  noted  that  the  ads 
were  designed  in  “a  simple 
straightforward  fool-proof 
manner  that  nevertheless  cap¬ 
tured  the  full  impact  and  value 
of  color  in  newspapers.”  Red  at 
the  top  forms  an  attention- 
getting  background  for  the  bold 
antique  type  that  announces  the 
“Doodle  Dandy  Deal  Days.” 
Readers  are  then  advised  via 
appropriate  color  and  illustra¬ 
tion  that  red  flags  at  the  dealer’s 
store  will  lead  them  to  savings 
on  “Comet,”  white  flags  to 
savings  on  the  “Meteor,”  and 
blue  flags  on  the  “Monterey” 
models.  A  blue  block  across  the 
bottom  of  the  ad  carries  a 
superimposed  drawing  of  the 
Liberty  Bell  signifying  that 
“Mercury’s  built-in  Declaration 
of  Independence  frees  you  from 
usual  car  upkeep.”  A  red,  white 
and  blue  flag  at  the  bottom 
urges  readers  to  “Look  for  the 
striped  banner”  for  used-car 


Edward  C.  Mante 

specials. 

For  those  newspapers  that  can 
only  funrish  one  color,  Mr. 
Mante  has  been  able  to  get  the 
effect  of  blue  with  a  heavier  Ben 
Day  screen  and  black  ink. 

Education  In  Print 

Mr.  Mante  is  concerned  over 
the  fact  that  young  men  and 
women  are  today  growing  up  in 
advertising  agencies  under  the 
primary  influence  of  tv.  He 
wants  to  make  certain  that  edu¬ 
cation  in  print  advertising  is  not 
neglected. 

Accordingly  he  has  for  some 
time  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  educational  program  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Advertising  Agency 
Production  Club  of  New  York. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  this 
group  for  20  years.  Its  educa¬ 
tional  committee  schedules  spe¬ 
cial  lectures  on  print  advertising 
production  and  organizes  visits 
to  newspaper  and  other  printing 
plants. 

• 

Rus»  Scofield 
Dead  at  38 

Russell  E.  Scofield,  58,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  News  and  past  president 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association,  died 
June  3  at  Doctors  Hospital, 
Coral  Gables,  Fla.  He  had  been 
in  the  hospital  since  suffering  a 
heart  attack  May  24. 

Mr.  Scofield  had  been  adver¬ 
tising  director  at  the  News 
since  April  15,  1959.  He  came 
to  the  News  after  22  years  with 
the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  and 
Leader,  the  last  17  years  as  ad¬ 
vertising  director. 

'  His  body  was  flown  to  Lexing- 
■  ton  for  burial. 
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AD-lines 


EMPLOYMENT  REPORT; 


Rv  Roliert  B.  Meintvre 


Quotable  Quotes 


Of  interest  te  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  exeeutives  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quotes  by  various  speak¬ 
ers  in  the  ad  “whirled”: 


Kennett  Vi.  Hinks.  vieepresi- 
dent.  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
in  address  to  Copley  Newspapers 
Seminar; 

The  competitive  battle  by 
media  for  larger  shares  of  the 
total  national  advertising  will  in¬ 
crease.  There  may  he  a  greater 
development  of  network  tv  as  an 
effective  and  economic  regional 
or  semi-hK'al  medium  for  national 
advertising.  Opportunity  in  this 
direction  already  has  been  seized 
by  national  magazines  with  a 
steadily  increasing  number  offer¬ 
ing  spiit-run  and  regional  adver¬ 
tising. 

If  newspapers  are  to  increase 
their  share  of  national  advertis¬ 
ing.  it  is  important  for  them  to 
orient  their  thinking  more  to  the 
advertising  of  consumer  g(K>ds 
and  services.  They  should  strive 
harder  for  products  advertised  to 


John  Sasso,  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  C.  M.  Basford  Co.,  before 
Industrial  Marketing  Club  of  St. 
Louis: 

I  am  proposing  a  new  set  of 
“I’arkinson  laws’  that  apply  to 
our  mutual  business  promotion: 

1 )  One  way  to  decrease  sales  is 
to  make  certain  that  customers 
lack  knowledge  of  you  and  your 
product,  or — a  little  knowledge 
is  a  dangerous  thing  for  profits; 

2)  Always  travel  the  glory  road, 
or — corporate  ads  or  bust  will 
probably  bust  you;  3)  Publicity 
at  any  cost  can  be  costly  pub¬ 
licity:  4)  The  wrong  message  to 
the  wrong  Carcia  insures  insolv¬ 
ency:  and  5)  Management’s 
knowledge  of  promotional  meth¬ 
ods  is  directly  proportional  to  its 
golf  scores. 


Always  Room  At  Top 
In  Ad  &  News  Fields 


K- 11 9.3  got  a  position  as  ac¬ 
count  executive  not  long  ago  in 
one  of  the  largest  4-A  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies.  Salai’y:  $20,000  a 
year  with  attractive  additional 
incentives. 

Why  the  code  number? 

Because  the  whole  deal  was 
handled  confidentially  by  James 
C.  Sinnigen  &  Co.,  New  York 
counselors  to  executives.  He  was 
e!i.ployed  by  another  agency, 
but  didn’t  feel  the  opportunities 
were  as  good  as  they  might  be. 
The  code  was  used  right  up  to 
the  final  interview. 


The  man  who  got  the  job  was 
one  of  200  Sinnigen  placements 
during  one  year.  Annual  salaries 
these  people  now  eam  aggregate 
about  $300,000.  The  range  is 
from  $10,000  to  $50,000. 


Conditions  Tight 


Robert  J.  Eggert.  manager 
marketing  research  department. 
Ford  division.  Ford  Motor  Co., 
before  Mohawk  Valiev  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club.  Utica.  N.  Y.: 

In  the  next  10  years,  substan¬ 
tial  ‘breakthroughs’  will  he  made 
in  the  complicated  problem  of 
measuring  the  sales  results  of 
advertising  expenditures  .  .  . 

These  ‘breakthroughs’  are  in¬ 
evitable  because  companies,  as 
well  as  agencies  and  media,  are 
giving  increased  support  to  re¬ 
search  to  solve  the  time-worn 
question  of  the  size  of  the  budget 
that  will  maximize  total  sales  in 
relation  to  expenditures. 


“Employment  conditions  are 
extremely  tight  today  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  field,”  Robert 
W.  Hersey,  Sinnigen  president 
said.  “But  in  both  ad  agency  and 
newspaper  fields,  there  is  al¬ 
ways  room  at  the  top. 

“Strangely  enough  we  seldom 
are  asked  by  editors  to  find 
them  better  jobs.  Perhaps  they 
are  more  satisfied  with  their  lots 
than  other  executives.  But  there 
is  a  demand  by  newspapers  for 
engineers  as  plant  superintend¬ 
ents,  for  advertising  and  general 
managers,  and  for  comptrollers. 

“Most  often  our  call  from 
news  rooms  are  from  people  who 
want  to  get  out  and  earn  more 
money.” 

Not  all  the  more-than-three- 
a-week  placed  by  Sinnigen  are 
unemployed  when  they  come  to 
get  their  code  number,  their  psy¬ 
chological  appraisal  by  a  pro¬ 
fessional  psychiatrist,  and  analy¬ 
sis  of  their  career  history,  a 
sales  program  for  themselves 
and  systematic  coaching  to  land 
the  kind  of  job  they  want.  Not 
long  ago  the  firmi  uncovered  a 
high  executive  opening  with  a 
fir-m  doing  $121,000,000  a  year 
in  business.  Right  away  there 
were  275  applicants  for  it.  Only 
one  per  cent  were  unemployed. 

The  late  James  C.  Sinnigen, 
once  with  the  American  Man¬ 
agement  Association,  who  helped 
place  executives  coming  out  of 
World  War  I,  passed  away  in 
1959.  Mr.  Hersey  joined  the  firmr 
in  1954  as  did  Blaine  G.  Wiley, 
vicepresident,  a  formier  McGraw- 


Hill  editor,  and  James  T.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  vicepr'esident  and  treasur’er. 

“Competition  for  top  execu¬ 
tive  jobs  is  keen,  yet  in  most 
cases  we  are  able  to  find  places 
to  the  liking  of  our  clients.”  Mr. 
Hersey  said.  “They  are  working 
in  a  great  number  of  instances, 
and  cannot  go  out  openly  looking 
for  other  positions.  Further¬ 
more,  we  can  sell  them  better 
than  they  can  sell  themselves. 
We  can  say  things  about  them, 
often  leani  things  about  them, 
they  cannot  say  and  really  do 
not  realize  until  they  have 
talked  over  their  problems  with 


“We  place  people  in  jobs  from 
coast  to  coast  and  in  foreign 
countries.  We  will  not  try  to 
help  people  with  less  than  five 
years  experience.” 

A  fee  is  charged  to  clients. 
There  is  no  charge  to  the  em¬ 
ploying  organization.  The  con¬ 
tract  states  that  usually  the 
services  require  about  six 
months,  but  adds  that  the  coun¬ 
selors  are  willing  to  work  longer 
if  “unusual  circumstances  re¬ 
quire  it  and  the  client  is  cooper¬ 
ative.” 

The  firm  is  not  an  employ¬ 
ment  agency.  Nevertheless,  mail¬ 
ing  lists  of  possible  important 
employers  of  executive  talent 
are  kept  up  to  date,  and  the 
counselors  definitely  try  to  bring 
individuals  and  companies  to¬ 
gether.  Names  and  qualifications 
of  applicants  are  kept  in  active 
files  for  a  year. 


Human  Interest 


These  files  are  filled  with  hu¬ 
man  interest  stories.  There  was 
a  clergyman,  for  instance,  who 
wanted  to  leave  the  church  for 
industry  and  was  able  to  cross 
that  bridge  with  Sinnigen  help. 
A  chemical  engineer  was  hired 
by  an  advertising  agency  as  an 
account  executive  for  a  newly 
acquired  chemical  client.  A 
Jliami  Rabbi  is  now  succeeding 
in  public  relations.  A  man  di¬ 
recting  a  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tion  was  reoriented  back  into 
industry  and  eventually  married 
the  boss’s  daughter. 

Age  is  not  always  a  barrier 
for  continued  employment.  A 
recent  client,  for  example,  re- 
tii-ed  as  a  top  public  relations 
executive  in  the  industrial  field, 
tried  to  open  his  owm  office  as 
consultant  and  fell  flat  on  his 
face.  Then  he  came  to  the  Sinni¬ 


gen  office.  After  he  had  bee-i  ap- 
pi-aised,  a  promotion  campaign 
was  mapped  out  for  him  that 
uncovered  a  number  of  good 
clients  he  had  been  unable  to 
find  on  his  own. 


Detailed  Resume 


First  thing  a  Sinnigen  client 
does  is  to  make  out  a  resume.  It 
is  much  more  detailed  than  the 
usual  thing  of  this  sort.  Some 
of  the  unusual  suggestions  to 
help  in  drafting  the  resumes  in¬ 
clude; 

“Write  a  description  of  your 
ideal  job,  the  job  you  would 
like  most  to  have.  Include  the 
functions  and  responsibilities 
you  feel  best  equipped  to  han¬ 
dle  .  .  . 

“Tell  us  a  dozen  or  so  things 
you  have  done  in  all  phases  of 
your  life,  which  have  given  you 
a  feeling  of  personal  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  pride  of  accomplish¬ 
ment;  in  your  business  or  pro¬ 
fession,  in  civic,  religious,  social 
or  military'  life;  in  high  school 
and  college — even  in  boyhood. 

“Perhaps  you  have  (or  think 
you  have)  some  faults  or  condi¬ 
tions  surrounding  your  life  that 
have  impeded  your  progress, 
what  are  they  and  how  .serious 
do  you  consider  them  ?  Be  frank 
— this  is  completely  confidential. 

“What  were  your  favorite  in¬ 
terests  in  early  life?  Sports 
(spectator  or  pai'ticipant?)  Hob¬ 
bies?  Interests,  aside  from  your  ' 
school  w'ork? 

“Outside  of  your  work  what 
do  you  enjoy  most?  What  avo¬ 
cations?  Are  they  important  to 
you?  Ever  win  awards? 

“What  do  you  feel  you  should 
be  earning  10  years  from  now? 
Five  year's  ?  On  your  next  job  or 
promotion?  Most  ever  earned? 
In  what  years? 

“Give  your  preferred  types  of 
books  and  periodicals.  List  five 
to  ten  books  you  have  read  most 
recently.  In  what  fields  do  you 
consistently  keep  up  to  date? 

“What  job  did  you  like  least, 
and  what  were  the  reasons? 

“What  kind  of  boss  did  you 
like  least,  and  why?” 

In  answer  to  that  last  ques¬ 
tion,  Sinnigen  officials  have  kept  , 
this  prize: 

“He  w'as  a  cocky  little  com¬ 
pensator  about  five  feet  tall, 
made,  through  psychbanalysis 
into  a  more  effective  b  -  -  -  -  than 
he  had  been  before.  He  never 
told  the  truth  where  a  lie  was 
possible.  He  was  coercive,  inse¬ 
cure,  frightened,  untrustworthy. 

I  never  walked  out  of  his  office 
any  way  but  backwards.  I  never 
left  his  office  without  feeling  my 
intelligence  had  been  insulted 
and  my  dignity  and  humanity 
attacked.  He  w’as,  and  is,  a  dedi¬ 
cated,  unprincipled,  card-carry-, 
ing  s.o.b.,  and  working  under 
him  was  the  most  degrading  ex- 
perience  in  my  entire  life.” 


(i-i 
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AI)  CAMPAIGNS; 

Shwayder  in  Papers 
For  Samsonite  Line 


“The  most  intensive  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  program  in  the 
company’s  history’’  will  be  used 
by  Shwayder  Brothers,  Inc.,  to 
promote  the  company’s  line  of 
Samsonite  luggage,  according  to 
Howard  D.  McNaughton,  direc¬ 


tor  of  marketing  for  Shwayder. 

Designed  to  make  “the  strong¬ 
est  impact  directly  in  the  Sam¬ 
sonite  retailers’  marketplace,’’ 
the  Samsonite  advertising  (via 


Grey  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.) 
will  include  four-color  ads  (see 
cut)  through  August,  for  Sam¬ 
sonite  Silhouette,  Streamlite, 
Soft-side  and  Horizon  lines  in 
Parade,  Family  Weekly,  This 
Week  and  Sunday.  The  more 
than  100  key  markets  not  cov¬ 
ered  by  these  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  will  receive  special  atten¬ 
tion  with  800-  and  1000-line  ads 
in  major  local  newspapers. 

“The  key  to  our  entire  cam¬ 
paign  is  concentrated  selling,’’ 
said  James  H.  Beusse,  advertis¬ 
ing  manger.  “By  saturating  all 
of  our  important  trading  areas 
throughout  the  country  with 
local  television  and  newspaper 
advertising,  we  expect  to  create 
maximum  consumer  action  in 
the  Samsonite  line  where  it 
counts  most  —  at  the  local  re¬ 
tailer.” 

AIKI.INE  USING  GOI.OR 

An  expanded  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  program  has  been 
launched  by  the  new  manage- 


INDEPENDENCE 

MISSOURI 

POPULATION 

Now  More  Than  85,000! 


Only 

THE  EXAMINER 

Covers  this  Rich  Market! 

BURKE,  KUIPERS  &  A\AHONEY 
National  Representatives 


•L’  OF  AN  AD— This  'L' 
shaped  four-color  ad  for 
Howard  Hawk’s  new  film 
"Hafari!"  will  run  in  34 
Metro  Sunday  Comics 
papers,  33  Puck  papers 
and  five  independent 
supplements  starting 
June  10.  Lennen  &  New¬ 
ell,  Inc.  is  the  agency. 


out  the  threat  of  polio  in  Cuya¬ 
hoga  County. 

*  e  « 

•  Park  Summer  Camp,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  has  received  more 
than  100  inquiries  following 
first  ad  in  series  of  10  insertions 
in  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express. 
Ad  size  runs  full  depth  on  one 
column. 

e  a  « 

•  A  newspaper  campaign  (via 
Papert,  Koenig  &  Lois,  Inc.)  is 
planned  in  selected  markets  for 
Wolfschmidt  Vodka’s  new  drink 
—  “Pssst.”  Magazines  also 
scheduled. 


rf 


ment  of  National  Airlines. 

Use  of  ROP  color  highlights 
the  program  in  major  cities 
served  on  NAL’s  southern  trans¬ 
continental  route.  Featured  are 
the  improved  jet  schedules  in¬ 
augurated  on  the  route  between 
Florida  and  California  on  June 
1. 

Cities  in  which  ROP  color  is 
being  used  in  ads  are:  Miami, 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Jacksonville,  Or¬ 
lando,  Tampa,  St.  Petersburg, 
Houston  and  New  Orleans. 

*  *  * 

NEW  BEER  IN  COLOR 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Full-page,  full-color  newspa¬ 
per  ads  are  being  used  by  Storz 
Brewing  Company  to  introduce 
a  new  beer  made  with  “toasted 
malt.” 

The  color  ad  (via  Bozell  & 
Jacobs,  Inc.)  uses  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  barley  head  repeated 
four  times,  varying  in  color  from 
yellow  to  golden  brown,  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  toasting  of  the  malt. 
The  same  illustration  is  used 
for  tv'  commercials,  30-sheet 
posters,  taxi  posters,  ads  in  TV 
Guide  magazine  and  point-of- 
sale. 

I!  *  * 

CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 

•  Urging  the  nation’s  fathers 
to  exercise  moderation  in  all 
things,  including  the  use  of 
whiskey,  the  House  of  Seagi  ams 
is  publishing  its  22nd  Father’s 
Day  message  in  newspapers 
(via  Warwick  &  Legler,  Inc.) 
throughout  the  country  in  the 
week  preceding  Father’s  Day, 
June  17. 

*  *  « 

•  Full-  and  half-page  news¬ 

paper  ads  ran  throughout  metro¬ 
politan  Cleveland  on  May  27  and 
June  3  telling  the  public  the 
locations  of  polio  prevention 
centers  that  provide  Sabin  oral 
vaccine.  S.O.S.  —  Sabin  Oral 

Sundays  —  is  an  advertising 

public  seiwice  campaign  (via 
McCann-Marschalk  Co.)  to  wipe 


Kelvinator 
Credits  Ads 

Newspaper  advertising  has 
been  credited  with  Wiping  the 
Kelvinator  Division,  American 
Motors  Corp.,  to  increase  sales. 

Laundry  appliance  sales  were 
up  25.6%  in  1961  over  the  previ¬ 
ous  year,  and  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1962  they  were  up 
21%  over  the  same  period  a 
years  ago,  E.  B.  Barnes,  general 
sales  manager,  announced  at  a 
New  York  press  conference. 

Newspapers  get  the  bulk  of 
the  Kelvinator  appropriation, 
and  tv  is  not  used  at  all,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Barnes.  The  overall 
advertising  budget  amounts  to 
about  $4,000,000  a  year,  slightly 
up  over  1961.  It  is  handled  by 
Geyer,  Morey,  Madden  &  Bal¬ 
lard. 

The  press  conference  was  held 
to  introduce  a  new’  Kelvinator 
automatic  w’asher.  First  copy 
w'ill  start  appearing  in  240  key 
city  new’spapers  next  Septem¬ 
ber.  Copy  ranging  from  800  to 
1200  lines,  runs  once  a  month. 

“Newspaper  adv’ertising  has 
helped  us  wonderfully  well  in 
the  past,”  Mr.  Barnes  said.  “Our 
present  schedule  is  continuing 
until  the  new’  advertising  starts 
in  September.” 

While  company-placed  ads  ap¬ 
pear  in  newspapers  once  a 
month,  Kelvinator  is  promoted 
in  the  local  print  medium  sev¬ 
eral  times  each  w’eek  through 
co-op  ads,  Mr.  Barnes  said. 

“Our  cooperative  advertising 
in  new’spapers  is  continuous. 
Distributors  and  zone  managers 
accumulate  money  based  on  pur¬ 
chases,  w’hich  is  matched  by  ad¬ 
ditional  sums  from  the  factory, 
and  the  copy  is  placed  locally, 
using  mats  our  agency  fur¬ 
nishes,”  Mr.  Barnes  said. 

Markets  are  selected  on  the 
basis  of  w’hether  or  not  the 
dealer  organization  is  organized 
properly  to  handle  sales. 
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THE  NEWSPAPERS  SAN  DIEGO  IS  SOLD  ON 

Two  metropolitan  daily  newspapers,  The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune,  stimulate  sales  in  San  Diego,  Cali¬ 
fornia— the  market  which  ranked  as  the  nation’s  16th  largest  county  and  18th  largest  city  in  the  1960  Census. 
Both  of  these  influential  newspapers  offer  advertisers  penetrating  coverage,  award  winning  merchandising 
assistance,  current  market  data,  and  complete  color  facilities. 

fljr  fan  ilegoBnion  |  EVENING  TRIBUNE 

15  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  San  Diego,  California  — 
Greater  Los  Angeles  —  Springfield,  Illinois  —  and  Northern'  Illinois. 
Served  by  the  Copley  Washington  Bureau  and  The  Copley  News  Service. 
Represented  nationally  by  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


‘The  Ring  of  Truth' 


Ncufspofms 


SPECIAL  SECTIONS; 

Unique  Ideas  Spark 
Plus  Ad  Linage 


Comic  printing  processes  were 
utilized  in  pre-printing  a  1‘2-page 
special  section  for  J.  L.  Hudson 
Co.  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Sunday  News. 

According  to  Laurence  T. 
Herman,  News  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  the  section  featured  color 
on  all  pages  and  was  printed  on 
34-pound  stock  at  the  Puck — 
American  Weekly  plant  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Fake  color  made  it  possible 
to  use  simple  black  and  white 
art.  One-color  overlays,  on  which 
color  was  indicated,  were  utilized 
and  specific  color  swatches  were 
given  to  the  printers  to  match 
up.  To  get  the  “hot”  color  tones, 
a  special  yellow  was  used  with 
standard  colors.  Simple  line  and 
Ben  Day  engravings  w'ere  used. 

Mr.  Herman  said  that  because 
the  section  pages  were  slightly 
smaller  than  regular  size — 
1,904  lines  as  against  2,480 
lines — cost  of  the  color  pages 
was  about  the  same  as  standard 
size  black  and  white.  Simple 
engraving  and  color  techniques 


held  composition  costs  to  a 
minimum,  he  said. 

William  B.  Bond,  advertising 
director  of  Hudson’s,  expressed 
satisfaction  with  the  results  of 
the  section  which  was  developed 
around  the  theme,  “Hudson’s 
Good  Old  Summer  Time.”  He 
said  re.sults  were  “exciting  and 
talked  about.” 

Tied  in  with  the  section’s 
theme  was  a  six-day  celebration 
w'ith  a  summer  time  merchan¬ 
dising  motif  at  Hudson’s  down¬ 
town,  Northland  and  Eastland 
stores. 

*  *  * 

JEFFEKSO.N  .SFCTION 

The  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Star 
recently  published  a  1‘2-page 
special  section  built  around 
Thomas  Jeffer.son  in  which  the 
Jefferson  Street  merchants  and 
businessmen  saluted  the  third 
president  of  the  U.S. 

Only  ads  from  the  Jefferson 
Street  merchants  were  accepted 
in  the  section  which  carried  a 
one-color  and  black  illustration 
of  Jefferson  on  the  cover  page. 
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Are  You  selling  the  SKILLionaire? 

The  SKILLionaire  lives  .  .  .  and  works  .  .  .  and  buys 
in  and  around  Rochester,  New  York.  He’s  a  skilled 
worker  in  one  of  the  city’s  many  precision  industries.  The 
effective  buying  income  of  his  household  is  19.3%  greater 
than  the  national  average.*  Where  should  he  spend  his 
money,  and  on  what?  He  finds  out  in  his  Rochester  news¬ 
papers. 

ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION  DEMOCRAT  and  CHRONICLE 

(evening)  (morning) 

MEMBERS:  GANNETT  GROUP 

Combined  weekday  circulation  256,313 
Sunday  circulation  186,162 

Gonnatt  Advsrtiiing  Sol«i,  Inc.,  New  York,  Philodolphio, 

Hertford,  Syrocuso,  Cbicogo,  Detroit,  Son  Francisco 
•  Seurc*:  Sele*  M*n»e*ment.  **$urv«y  of  Buyine  Fower,”  Hoy  10,  196X 


DAM  EDITION  ISSUED 

Pasco,  Wash. 

Dedication  of  Ice  Harbor  Dam 
on  the  Lower  Snake  River  ser\’ed 
to  spark  a  15-section,  196-page 
special  edition  in  the  Tri-City 
Herald.  The  edition  carried 
71,582  lines  of  advertising. 

Ads  from  power  agencies, 
industries,  port  districts  and 
other  enterprises  stretching 
from  Lewiston,  Idaho,  to  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  filled  the  edition, 
including  a  public-spirited  page 
ad  from  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

Vice  President  Lyndon  John¬ 
son,  present  at  the  dedication 
ceremonies,  was  featured  in  a 
three-color  photo  on  page  1. 

At  the  request  of  the  Inland 
Empire  Waterways  Association 
and  civic  groups,  1000  copies  of 
the  edition  were  specially  bound 
for  presentation  to  national 
leaders  as  a  documentary  on 
Columbia  River  Basin  develop¬ 
ment  and  potential. 

*  *  * 

FLAMELESS  KITCHEN  HOT 

A  ‘20-page  rotogravure  special 
supplement  entitled  “A  Guide  to 
Kitchen  Planning  the  Flameless 
Electric  Way”  was  distributed 
by  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune 
on  May  27  to  the  900,000  fam¬ 
ilies  who  receive  the  newspaper’s 
city  and  suburban  editions. 

The  supplement,  which  carried 
more  than  10,000  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising,  was  sponsored  by  the 
Commonwealth  Edison  Public 
Service  Company.  Many  ads 
ran  in  color. 

On  May  20,  ‘29  pages  of  an 
80-page  Auto  Holiday  magazine 
!  section  were  devoted  to  auto¬ 
motive  features  and  advertising. 

;  There  were  10  full-page  auto 
ads  from  nine  domestic  manu- 
!  facturers.  In  addition,  foreign 
1  car  manufacturers  w'ere  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  second  annual  Auto 
Holiday  issue  for  the  first  time 
with  five  ads  of  less  than  full 
page  size. 

Front  cover  carried  a  four- 
i  color  illustration. 

I  *  ♦  * 

I  SECnON  ON  JAPAN 

I  The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 
published  a  36-page  standard 
size  supplement  on  Japan  in  its 
issue  of  Sunday,  May  20.  The 
'  section  carried  more  than  67,- 
!  000  lines  of  advertising  from 
Japan. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
section  of  its  type  ever  pub¬ 
lished  in  Washington.  It  con¬ 
tained  nearly  twice  as  much 
advertising  as  any  of  the  pre- 
i  vious  sections  on  foreign  coun- 
i  tries  published  by  the  Post.  As 
best  as  can  be  determined,  it  is 
the  largest  section  devoted 
exclusively  to  a  foreign  country 
ever  published  in  the  U.S. 

EDITOR  & 


The  heavily  illustrated  sec¬ 
tion  featured  a  four-color  photo 
of  a  Japanese  festival  on  the 
cover  and  full-color  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  Japanese  prints  inside. 

*  *  * 

SECTION  COVERS  STORE 

A  special  12-page  section  for 
Ben  Sherman’s  clothing  store 
was  featured  in  the  Hastings 
(Neb.)  Daily  Tribune  of  May 
22,  following  Sherman  winning 
a  Brand  Names  Foundation 
Retailer  of  the  Year  certificate 
of  distinction. 

The  entire  section  was  devoted 
to  advertising,  news  and  pictures 
of  the  42-year  old  clothing  store. 

According  to  R.  L.  Hunter, 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Tribune,  advertising  hit  16,800 
lines  and  was  sold  in  i)art 
directly  to  Sherman,  some  as 
co-op,  and  some  direct  to  various 
clothing  manufacturers  selling 
to  Sherman.  About  85%  of  the 
latter  linage  was  sold  via  per¬ 
sonal  letters  to  the  clothing 
suppliers,  Mr.  Hunter  said. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

1AO.NDERL.AND  ISSUE 

Salt  Lake  City 

Outdoor  color  dominates  the 
Western  Wonderland  magazine 
of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  This 
annual  scenic  vacation  travel 
section  of  64  pages  was  issued 
May  20.  Full  color  advertising 
includes  a  page  placed  by  the 
Church  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints 
illustrated  by  a  view  of  Temple 
Square. 

*  « 

ALL  FOR  JAtJvlE 

Boston 

A  24-page  rotogravure  maga¬ 
zine  section  in  the  Boston  Sun¬ 
day  Globe,  May  27,  is  devoted 
entirely  to  the  life  story  of 
“The  President’s  Wife”  —  Jac¬ 
queline  B.  Kennedy.  The  intro¬ 
ductory  article  is  by  Eleanor 
Roosevelt.  There  is  no  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  section.  This  format 
is  similar  to  that  of  two  previ¬ 
ous  roto  sections,  one  on  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower’s  Peace  Trip 
in  1960  and  one  on  President 
Kennedy’s  Inauguration. 

*  A  * 

SE(mON  ROl  NDUP 

•  Home,  garden  and  outdoor 
living  concerns  teamed  up  in  a 
concentrated  spring  promotion 
with  a  special  tabloid  section  in 
the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times. 

♦  *  ♦ 

•  To  show  off  Greater  Miami’s 
billion  dollar  plus  savings  and 
loan  industry,  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
News  on  May  29  published  its 
second  annual  Savings  &  Loan 
special  section.  The  16-page  sec¬ 
tion  featured  a  full-color  cover 
showing  photos  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  buildings  that  dot  the  area. 
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PI  BLIC  RELATIONS: 


He  Made 
Out  of  A 

Bv  RolM'rt  B.  Mrintvre 


Mountain 
Mole  Hill 


“Then  came  the  next  few 
steps.”  Mr.  Landon  went  on. 
“This  same  one-time  press  agent 
became  a  communication  coun¬ 
selor,  press  infomiation  expert; 
press  liaison,  etc.,  ad  infinitum. 
\ow  there  are  new  titles,  like 
the  latest  one  I  spotted:  public 
opinion  engineer. 

“I’d  like  to  set  the  record 
straight.  Whatever  we  call  our¬ 
selves  we  work  with  the  press 
in  behalf  of  client.  What  are  we 
trying  to  do?  We  are  trj'ing  to 
sell  a  client’s  product  or  seiwice. 
Nothing  more,  nothing  less.  We 
work  with  the  press.  We  are 
publicists.” 

Mr.  Landon,  who  started  out 
as  a  newspaper  reporter  after 
seiwing  in  the  merchant  marine 
as  an  oi’dinary  seaman  at  the 
age  of  18,  and  who  then  “gravi¬ 
tated”  into  publicity,  emphasized 
the  importance  of  a  publicist 
understanding  his  client’s  prob¬ 
lem. 

“Those  of  us  who  are  good  are 
knowledgable,  creative,  and  have 
contacts.  But  most  important, 
we  understand  a  client’s  prob¬ 
lem,”  he  said.  “We  must  know 
how  to  dig  into  his  requirements. 
We  must  learn  not  only  his  sales 
problems  but  his  manufacturing 
approach.  We  must  treat  him 
and  his  business  as  though  the 
business  was  ours,  which,  in  a 
sense,  it  is.” 

Mr.  Landon  likes  to  tell  about 
his  publicist  friend  who  once 
argued  that  he  could  get  any¬ 
body’s  name  on  the  front  pages 
of  the  newspapers. 

“If  he’ll  cooperate,”  the  friend 
said,  “all  he  has  to  do  is  walk 
out  into  a  place  like  Times 
Square,  pull  out  a  pistol,  and 
shoot  the  first  person  he  sees.” 

Makes  a  Point 

Mr.  Landon  admitted  this  is 
a  silly  example,  but  added  that 
it  makes  a  point. 

“Anyone  can  get  anyone’s 
name  into  print,  but  to  what 
end?  For  what  purpose?  The 
end,  obviously,  is  to  sell  more 
of  what  the  client  has  to  offer 
to  the  public,”  he  explained.  “It 
must  be  presented  with  dignity, 
good  taste  and  with  a  thorough 
knowlege  of  the  client’s  goals. 

“The  good  publicist  has  to 
watch  the  client’s  money.  While 
he  has  to  be,  by  the  very  nature 
of  his  calling,  speculative  in 
each  endeavor,  he  should  be  ex¬ 
perienced  enough  to  know  what 
does  and  what  does  not  have  a 
chance  to  get  into  print — or  on 
the  air. 

“Further,”  Mr.  Landon  went 
on,  “the  good  publicist  and  pro¬ 
motion  man  must  have  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  happens  at  the 
point  of  sale.  He  must  know  the 
problems  not  only  of  the  re¬ 
tailer,  but  at  times  also  the 
problems  of  the  distributor. 


Herbert  K.  Landon 


broker  and  other  sales  agencies 
involved.” 

Publicity  Background 

Mr.  Landon  bases  his  views  on 
experience  picked  up  from  doing 
publicity  work  in  conjunction 
with  newspapers,  PR  firms, 
radio  stations,  etc. 

Following  World  War  II,  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  served  as  a  field 
director  for  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  England  and  France, 
Mr.  Landon  joined  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt,  Inc.,  New  York  ad 
agency,  were  he  served  as  pub¬ 
licity  director.  In  1959  he  joined 
Grey  Advertising,  Inc.,  and  be¬ 
came  publicity  director.  He  left 
Grey  to  open  his  owm  shop  in 
November  of  1961  and  “went 
into  the  black  two  months  later.” 

The  irrepressible,  articulate 
Mr.  Landon  is  a  man  who  puts 
his  money  where  his  mouth  is;  a 
man  who  has  brought  off  some 
of  the  most  successful  publicity 
stunts  that  have  ever  come  down 
the  pike. 

For  example,  in  one  six-month 
period  he  succeeded  in  getting 
one  client  w'ritten  up  in  Life 
magazine  three  separate  times. 
And  once  when  he  was  handling 
publicity  for  a  radio  show  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Borden  Company, 
Mr.  Landon  took  three  cows  via 
airplane  to  Athens,  Greece.  Told 
he  couldn’t  broadcast  to  America 
from  Greece,  he  telephoned  the 
publicity  ceremony  to  England 
from  where  it  was  transmitted 
via  short-wave  to  the  CBS  net¬ 
work. 

Clit'nl  Rosier 

Seldom  at  a  loss  for  an  off¬ 
beat  publicity  idea,  it’s  little 
wonder  that  Mr.  Landon  “went 
into  the  black”  within  two 
months  of  opening  his  own  shop. 
Among  his  current  client  roster 
are;  Benny  Goodman’s  State  De¬ 
partment  concert  tour  of  Russia; 
Hotel  Alrae,  New  York;  Lee 
Company,  beachwear;  Gale- 


Herbert  K.  Landon  is  one  of 
the  most  literal-minded  publi¬ 
cists  you’ll  ever  meet. 

The  46-y'ear-old  president  of 
Herbert  K.  Landon,  Inc.,  New 
York  public  relations  firm,  once 
succeeded  in  getting  the  name 
of  the  town  of  Mole  Hill,  W. 
Va.,  changed  to  Mountain,  W. 
Va.,  as  a  publicity  stunt.  And 
once,  when  somebody  said  he 
couldn’t  punch  his  way  out  of 
a  paper  bag,  he  tried  it;  failed 
and  then  took  a  paper  bag  on  a 
tour  of  the  nation  inviting  peo¬ 
ple  to  punch  their  way  out  of 
it.  No  one  could.  Not  even  prize 
fighters.  These,  and  other,  dra¬ 
matic  gimmicks  devised  by  Mr. 
Landon,  helped  sell  products  for 
major  clients. 

The  point  behind  these  and 
other  publicity’  stunts,  a  point 
which  may  not  find  favor  in  all 
quarters  of  PR — is  that  Mr. 
Landon  readily  admits  to  being 
a  “press  agent”  of  the  old 
school.  What’s  more,  he  believes 


that  all  “my  brethren  of  the 
Fifth  Estate  —  in  the  final 
analysis — are  press  agents.” 

“What’s  in  a  name?”  he  said 
this  week.  “When  the  boss  man 
of  ’em  all,  P.  T.  Barnum,  sent 
out  his  flacks  to  get  the  name  of 
his  enterpri.se  in  the  newspapers 
he  called  them,  purely  and 
simply,  ‘press  agents.’  And 
that’s  what  they  were. 

Hits  Fancy  Titles 

“Over  the  years,”  Mr.  Landon 
continued,  “the  same  type  of  guy 
with  or  without  the  fat  cigar, 
derby  hat,  and  the  big  expense 
account,  began  taking  on  all 
kinds  of  titles.  First  he  was  a 
public  relations  man,  then  a 
public  relations  consultant,  and 
finally  a  public  relations  expert.” 
He  paused  to  emphasize  that  he 
does  not  mean  to  downgrade 
those  in  the  business  who  do 
such  “a  marvelous  job”  in  the 
field  of  public  opinion. 


Am.nzing  because  only  1 1  cities  in  fhe  II. S. A.  have  a  Sunday  newspaix'r  larg¬ 
er  than  Aflanta’.s.  Circulation  ."itMl.d.'lS;  the  South's  largest.  Represented  by 

Kelly-Smith  Co  The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution 
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WESTCHESTER- 
^  ROCKLAND 


One  of  the  Nation's 

Truly  "Super"  food  Markets 


Westchester  heiaid  statesman,  yonkeis 

OAIIY  ARGUS.  MT.  VERNON 
DAIIY  NEWS.  TARRYTOWN 
DAILY  TIMES.  MAMARONECK 
CITIZEN  REGISTER.  OSSINING 
DAILY  ITEM.  PORT  CHESTER 
STANDARD  STAR.  NEW  ROCHELLE 
REPORTER  DISPATCH,  WHITE  PLAINS 
EVENING  STAR  PEEKSKILL  affiliatid 

Rocklarrd  journal  news,  nyach 


$415,723,000  in  food  sales  for  1961 
ranked  Westchester-Rockland  as  one 
of  the  largest  and  richest  food  markets 
in  the  nation.  This  tremendous  volume 
of  food  sales  exceeded  that  of  each  of 
16  individual  states! 

This  concentrated  area,  consisting  of 
Westchester  and  Rockland  counties, 
has  a  population  and  buying  power 
which  is  surpassed  on/y  by  the  nation's 
Jive  largest  cities. 

In  1961  advertisers  placed  over  II 
million  lines  of  retail  grocery  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  WESTCHESTER- 
ROCKLAND  GROUP  newspapers. 

In  the  vast  Westchester-Rockland 
market  more  than  180,000  families 
are  reached  daily  by  the  WEST¬ 
CHESTER-ROCKLAND  GROUP 
dailies  with  an  effective  coverage  and 
a  deeply-penetrating  home  delivery 
of  more  than  80  per  cent. 


WESTCHESTER  ROCKLAND  GROUP 


a  CHURCH  STREET  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Sources:  Sales  Management  1962.  U.S.  Census  of  Population 
1960.  Media  Records  1961.  Net  Paid  A.B.C.  Audit 
Report  3/31/62  - 184,154. 


NEV^  SPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES; 

De  Loach  Appointed 
To  K-S  Miami  Office 

Leonard  R.  De  Loach  Jr.  has 
been  named  manager  of  Kelly- 
Smith  Company’s  Miami,  Fla., 
office  succeeding  Robert  E. 

Demme,  according  to  James  J. 

O’Donnell,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  K-S. 

Mr.  De  Loach  was  formerly 
in  the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  office  of 
K-S.  He  is  succeeded  there  by 
William  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Demme  resigned  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Florida-Caribbean 
office  of  K-S  to  devote  full  time 
to  public  relations  and  related 
business  interests  and  to  form  a 
new  company.  Bob  Demme  & 

Associates,  Miami.  A  director 
of  Gateway  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  and  Rod  &  Reel  Holi¬ 
days,  Inc.,  both  Miami,  Mr. 

Demme  formerly  served  with  the 
PR  office  of  Pan  American 
World  Airways  in  New  York 
and  as  PR  manager  for  Inter¬ 
continental  Hotels  Corp.,  a  Pan 
Am  subsidiary. 

*  *  * 


REP  ROUNDUP 

•  Effective  July  1,  Julius 
Mathews  Special  Agency  will 
represent  the  Morgantown 
(W.  Va.)  Post  and  Dominion- 
News,  according  to  Gerald  H. 
Coy,  general  manager  of  the 
papers. 

:tc  ♦ 

•  Hayden  Young,  formerly 
associated  with  Moloney,  Regan 
&  Schmitt,  Inc.,  has  joined  WIL 
Radio,  the  Balaban  station  in 
St.  Louis,  as  an  account  execu¬ 
tive. 

*  « 

•  General  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice,  Inc.,  will  represent  the  Iron- 
ton  (Ohio)  Tribune,  effective 
July  1. 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


HI-FI  AWARD  —  Dr,  Mel  Hatt- 
wick  (left)  director  of  advertising, 
Continental  Oil  Company,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas,  receives  medal  award 
from  Ralph  Ray,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Ft.  Worth  (Texas) 
Star-Telegram,  for  most  effective 
use  of  Hi-Fi  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  in  recent  Southwest  newspaper 
color  competition. 


•  Lionel  H.  Morrison  has  been 
appointed  national  advertising 
representative  for  F.  P.  Publi¬ 
cations  and  Victoria  Press  Ltd. 
Working  out  of  Victoria,  B.  C., 
Mr.  Morrison  will  represent  the 
Ottaiva  Journal,  Winnipeg  Free 
Pres  s.  Free  Press  Weekly, 
Prairie  Farmer,  Lethbridge 
Herald,  Albertan  and  Victoria 
Times  and  Daily  Colonist. 

*  *  ♦ 

•  The  Boston  Chapter  of 
AANR  has  voted  unanimously 
to  change  its  by-laws  to  make 
the  national  president  of  AANR 
a  member  of  the  chapter’s  board 
of  directors.  This  marks  the 
sixth  AANR  chapter  to  vote 
this  move  towards  a  more  close¬ 
ly  knit  national  organization. 


Charles  Blum, 
The  Sloganeer, 

In  Retirement 

Philadelphia 

Charles  Blum,  a  63-year  vet¬ 
eran  of  this  city’s  advertising 
agency  business,  was  cited  upon 
his  final  retirement  last  week 
by  the  Poor  Richard  Club. 

Mr.  Blum,  a  former  president 
of  the  Club,  opened  his  own 
agency  in  April,  1907  after 
seven  years  with  the  Howard  I. 
Ireland  agency.  He  sent  notice 
of  his  retirement  last  month  to 
the  last  handful  of  his  clients 
.  .  .  they  had  been  with  him  an 
average  of  25  years  .  .  .  offering 
to  find  other  agencies  for  them. 

Semi-Retired 

Mr.  Blum  had  been  in  semi- 
retirement  since  the  dissolution 
of  his  company,  the  Charles 
Blum  Advertising  Corporation, 
in  1956.  At  that  time,  however, 
he  was  prevailed  upon  by  a 
number  of  clients  to  represent 
them  personally  from  his  home 
in  the  city’s  Germantown  sec¬ 
tion. 

Among  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  Mr.  Blum’s  ca¬ 
reer  was  his  part  in  the  coining 
of  the  famous  newspaper  slo¬ 
gan,  “In  Philadelphia — Nearly 
Everybody  Reads  the  Bulletin.” 

While  working  for  the  Ireland 
agency,  Mr.  Blum  spent  his 
spare  time  writing  slogans.  One 
day  he  came  up  with  “In  Phila¬ 
delphia  Nearly  Everybody  Reads 
the  Bulletin”  and  showed  it  to 
Mr.  Ireland. 

‘Not  True’ 

Mr.  Ireland  decided  the  word 
“n  e  a  r  1  y”  was  superfluous, 
crossed  it  out  and  had  the  slogan 
retyped.  Together  they  showed 
it  to  William  L.  McLean  Sr., 
Bulletin  publisher,  who  looked 
at  it  for  a  few  minutes  and  then 
obser\'ed :  “That’s  not  true.”  He 
took  a  pencil  and  wrote  “Nearly” 
in  front  of  “Everybody.” 

Another  famous  Blum  slogan 
was  for  the  Lee  Tire  and  Rub¬ 
ber  Co.,  “Smiles  at  Miles”. 

• 

Rolls-Royce  Account 
Goes  To  Erwin  Wasey 

The  Rolls-Royce,  Inc.,  account 
has  been  resigned  by  David 
Ogilvy,  chairman  of  Ogilvy, 
Benson  &  Mather,  Inc.,  and 
assigned  to  Erwin  Wasey,  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan,  Inc. 

Winthrop  Brubaker,  Rolls- 
Royce’s  vicepresident  for  adver¬ 
tising,  said  he  didn’t  know  why 
Mr.  Ogilvy  had  resigned  the 
account  which  he  has  handled 
for  four  years. 


Public  Relations 

{Continued  from  page  24) 


Gemannt  Productions,  Inc.,  TV 
package  producers;  Miss  Uni¬ 
verse  Beauty  Pageant,  Inc,; 
Donahoo  International  Enter¬ 
prises,  travel  service;  and  Pres¬ 
tige  Manufacturing  Corp., 
makers  of  “Fire-Grate”  fire 
starters,  and  other  miscellaneous 
accounts. 

According  to  Mr,  Landon,  the 
g  od  publicist  reduces  waste  mo¬ 
tion  to  a  minimum.  “There  must 
be  a  purpose  to  everything  he 
proposes  and  pursues,”  he  said. 
“The  publicist  must  know  his 
outlets.  He  should  rarely  em¬ 
bark  on  a  ‘catch-all’  campaign. 
He  should  pin-point  his  activi¬ 
ties,  and  should  work  according 
to  a  carefully-prepared  plan.” 
He  noted  that  affiliate  offices  in 
Los  Angeles,  Chicago  and  Miami 
help  serve  Landon  accounts. 

Like  Being  in  Combat 

Mr.  Landon,  married  and  the 
father  of  two  daughters  residing 
in  Manhasset,  L.L,  likens  the 
“daily  battle  for  space”  to  be¬ 
ing  in  combat. 

“Sometimes  you  can  win  bat¬ 
tles — get  some  space — but  lose 
the  war  if  the  space  secured 
doesn’t  sell  the  client’s  product,” 
he  said. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of 
people  being  press  agents  as  op¬ 
posed  to  ’’the  more  high  falutin 
titles,”  Mr.  Landon  continued: 
“I  think  that  the  sooner  we  stop 
trying  to  aggrandize  ourselves 
and  gilding  our  owti  lilies  and 
face  up  to  what  we  are  trying 
to  accomplish,  the  better  off 
we’ll  all  and  the  more  we’ll 
be  able  to  do  for  clients.” 

Asked  to  explain  what  he 
thinks  publicity  seeks  to  ac¬ 
complish,  Mr.  Landon  thought¬ 
fully  replied:  “The  No.  1  goal 
of  a  publicity  campaign  is  to 
create  a  climate — through  the 
proper  approach  to  all  media— 
within  which  a  client’s  sales  or¬ 
ganization  will  be  able  to 
achieve  its  aims.” 

Frustrated  Newsman 

Recalling  his  early  days  as 
a  newspaper  reporter,  Mr.  Lan¬ 
don  considers  himself  a  “frus¬ 
trated  newspaperman.”  He  still 
likes  the  smell  of  printer’s  ink, 
enjoys  visiting  the  local  news¬ 
paper,  and  is  still  gathering  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  “greatest  novel 
ever  to  be  written.”  Page  one 
has  yet  to  be  started,  he  ad¬ 
mitted,  vowing  that  “Some  day 
I’ll  write  it.” 

He  will,  too.  Guys  like  Mr. 
Landon  usually  get  around  to 
doing  the  things  that  so  many 
other  people  talk  about  doing. 
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for  excellence  in  typography,  make-up  and  printing 


A  total  of  766  daily  English-language 
newspapers  were  entered  in  the  32nd  An¬ 
nual  Newspaper  Contest  for  the  F.  Wayland 
Ayer  Cup  and  other  awards.  All  entries 
were  judged  on  the  basis  of  their  March 
14,  1962,  issues.  The  issue  date  was 
chosen  by  lot  after  all  issues  of  that  week 
had  been  published. 

The  overall  winner  for  excellence  in  typog¬ 
raphy,  make-up  and  printing  and  recipient 
of  the  Ayer  Cup  was  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor, 

In  the  top  category  of  newspapers  of  more 
than  S0,000  circulation  First  Honorable 
Mention  went  to  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 
Winner  of  the  Third  Honorable  Mention  in 
this  division  was  the  Arizona  Journal. 
These  three  newspapers  —  winners  of 
three  of  the  four  major  awards  in  this 
year's  contest  —  were  all  printed  on  press¬ 
es  built  by  R.  Hoe  A  Co.,  Inc.,  designer  and 
manufacturer  of  fine  printing  equipment 
for  over  1 56  years. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.  joins  the  rest  of  the 
graphic  arts  industry  in  paying  tribute  to 
these  great  newspapers,  as  well  as  to  the 
other  award  winners  in  the  various  cate¬ 
gories.  As  pointed  out  by  the  distinguished 
contest  judges,  “The  competition  among 
communications  media  is  getting  fiercer 
every  day,  and  newspapers  now  must  work 
harder  than  ever  to  capture  the  reader's 
attention  and  hold  his  interest." 

As  its  contribution  to  this  endeavor,  R.  Hoe 
&  Co.,  Inc.  will  continue  to  provide  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  research,  development,  design, 
engineering  and  construction  of  the  most 
modern  and  efficient  printing  equipment. 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


C.eneva:  New  Hid 


I\ehru  Cires 
Policy  Clues 


RvporUni  Tvrm» 
Chafe  Hgeriann 


Tall« 


THE  PRODUCT:  The  Christian  Science  Monitor— con¬ 
sistent  winner  of  Ayer  awards  on  Hoe  printing  equipment 
—is  generally  accepted  as  one  of  the  world’s  great  news¬ 
papers.  It  has  been  cited  in  fourteen  previous  Ayer  con¬ 
tests  and  has  twice  been  awarded  the  coveted  Ayer  cup. 


THE  PRESS:  Since  1946,  the  Christian  || 
Science  Monitor  has  been  printed  on  a  Hoe 
Color-Convertible  Press,  consisting  of  10  units 
with  additional  color  couples.  The  excellence 
of  this  perennial  Ayer  award  winner  is  an  out¬ 
standing  testimonial  to  the  reproductive  qual¬ 
ity  that  can  be  achieved  with  Hoe  equipment  I 


3  out  of  4  major  Ayer  award  winners  are 


look  to  HOE 
for  quality  equipment 
for  every  need 


For  over  156  years  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.  has  been  designing  and  building 
printing  equipment  to  meet  the  exacting  requirements  of  America’s 
publishing  industry,  both  as  to  operational  efficiency  and  quality  of 
reproduction.  The  fact  that  three  major  award  winners  in  this  year’s 
Ayer  contest  are  currently  being  printed  on  three  different  types  of 
Hoe  presses  attests  to  both  the  uniform  quality  and  flexibility  of  the 
Hoe  line  of  printing  equipment. 


COLORMATIC:  The  most  advanced  newspaper  press  in  the  world,  both  as  to 
design,  operational  simplicity  and  fidelity  of  reproduction.  Capable  of  black  and 
white  or  full  color  reproduction  up  to  70,000  papers  per  hour,  it  is  No.  1  choice 
for  major  daily  newspapers,  particularly  those  interested  in  the  profit  potential 
offered  by  ROP  color. 


n  COLOR-CONVERTIBLE:  The  Hoe  Color-Convertible  has  proven  its  opera¬ 
tional  efficiency,  economy  and  quality  of  reproduction  over  the  years,  as  attested 
by  the  many  Ayer  awards  won  on  this  equipment.  It  is  ideally  suited  for  news¬ 
paper  operations  where  ROP  color  or  maximum  printing  speeds  are  not  major 
factors  but  where  quality  of  repoduction  is  a  must. 


LITHOMASTER:  This  combined  product  of  Hoe  and  Aller  of  Denmark,  world 
famous  offset  printers,  incorporates  the  very  latest  design  features  for  web  offset 
printing  equipment.  The  Arizona  Journal  represents  one  of  the  first  Lithomaster 
installations.  Its  winning  of  the  Ayer  award  on  its  29th  day  of  publication  is 
concrete  proof  of  the  operational  efficiency,  productivity  and  quality  of  repro¬ 
duction  that  can  be  achieved  with  this  fine  press. 
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R.  HOE  A  CO..  INC. 
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Research  Bringing  Improvements 


By  Charles  H.  Tingley 

Managing  Director,  A!SPA  Research  Institute 


Time  inevitably  brings  change 
— despite  the  best  efforts  of  man. 
Time  can  bring  progress — 
through  the  best  efforts  of  man. 
My  role  today  is  to  report  on 
progress  within  the  newspaper 
business  and,  more  specifically, 
within  the  ANPA  Research 
Institute. 

A  year  ago  I  discussed  the 
reorganization  of  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute — the  first 
major  overhaul  since  the  Insti¬ 
tute  was  founded  in  1949.  Now 
I  want  to  bring  you  up  to  date 
on  recent  developments. 

Bill  Rinehart,  director  of  the 
Mechanical  and  Service  Division, 
and  his  active  committee  of  pro¬ 
duction  executives  from  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country 
have  a  number  of  programs 
underway. 

Three  new  sub-committees  of 
the  Mechanical  committee  have 
been  formed.  J.  J.  Eberle  of 
Miami,  Florida,  production 
director  of  the  Cox  Newspaper 
gfroup,  is  Chairman  of  a  sub¬ 
committee  on  ROP  color.  This 
committee  has  met  with  several 
1  national  advertisers  and  their 
agencies  to  stress  the  need  of 
preparing  ads  which  will  give 
maximum  reproduction  quality. 

Line  Width 

The  second  sub-committee, 
headed  by  George  Marshall, 
production  manager  of  the  Guy 
Gannett  Newspapers  in  Maine, 
is  meeting  with  the  wire  service 
companies  and  representatives 
of  Linotype  and  Intertype.  More 
than  80%  of  ANPA  members 
have  reduced  column  widths  and 
the  continued  transmission  of 
the  12  em  line  has  introduced 
considerable  distortion  and  re¬ 
duced  legibility.  A  survey  proves 
you  can  eliminate  these  prob¬ 
lems  almost  without  expenses  if 
you  will  request  the  wire  service 
firms  to  adjust  the  transmission 
to  the  reduced  column  widths. 

Chairman  Dave  Gottlieb,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises,  Iowa,  and  his  committee 
are  studying  the  problem  of 
newsprint  cores  which  are  expen¬ 
sive  to  both  mills  and  news¬ 
papers. 

The  Mechanical  Committee 
has  recognized  the  tremendous 
interest  in  the  offset  process. 
The  Production  Management 
Conference  combined  with  the 
Mid-Atlantic  Mechanical  Con- 
•  ference  to  be  held  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  on  June  11,  12,  13  and  14 
will  devote  the  entire  last  day 
j  to  this  topic.  The  exhibit  area 


will  contain  operating  equip¬ 
ment  producing  an  offset  news¬ 
paper.  Incidentally,  175  booths, 
a  new  record,  have  been  rented 
to  manufacturers  to  display 
their  products. 

The  Production  Engineering 
Division  is  under  the  direction 
of  John  Hoffman  who  is  guided 
by  chairman  Fred  Schaub  of  the 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers, 
and  his  committee. 

Each  of  the  many  projects 
suggested  by  newspaper  execu¬ 


tives  is  screened  by  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  and  the  following  have 
been  selected  for  action. 

1.  Manual  vs.  TTS  Production 
Costs.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
system  has  been  in  use  many 
years,  recent  developments  such 
as  alloters,  higher  speed  line¬ 
casting  machines  and  new  per¬ 
forators,  have  created  a  demand 
for  accurate  cost  data.  The  study 
has  been  completed  and  will  be 
published  next  month. 

2.  Offset  vs.  Letterpress  Pro¬ 
duction  Expense.  The  expenses 
of  a  cold-type-offset  newspaper 
have  been  compared  to  a  com¬ 


posite  of  three  hot  metal  letter- 
press  operations.  All  of  these 
newspapers  are  in  the  less-than- 
20,000  circulation  group. 

3.  Electrofax  vs.  Conventional 
Photoengraving.  Research  has 
brought  the  application  of  Elec¬ 
trofax  to  the  field  trial  stage  in 
three  newspapers.  Each  new 
product  of  research  must  be 
evaluated  carefully  from  an 
economic  standpoint. 

4.  Offset  vs.  Rotogravure.  The 
interest  in  offset  is  not  confined 
to  smaller  newspapers.  Large 
metropolitan  dailies  are  in- 

{Continued  on  next  page) 


Monotype  Machines 

that  cut  strip  casting  and  typesetting  costs 


These  two  money-making,  composing  room 
machines  can  be  used  singly  or  in  combina¬ 
tion  to  produce  headline  type,  rules,  borders 
or  hairlines.  They  reduce  make-ready  time 
and  improve  printing  quality. 


UNIVERSAL  STRIP  CASTER  ...offers  a  production  rate 
for  casting  strip  material  of  over  25%  greater  than  that  of 
competitive  equipment.  It's  simple  to  produce  1  pt.  leads  and 
2  pt.  hairlines.  The  stroke  (up  to  110  strokes  per  minute)  can 
be  changed  while  the  machine  is  casting.  Universal  molds, 
with  proper  care,  will  last  indefinitely.  A  six  point  rule  mold 
will  cast  up  to  16  different  patterns  while  competitive  machines 
require  16  different  molds.  Universal  is  simple  to  operate  and 
easy  to  maintain— delivers  stock  material  face  up. 


Write  lor  complete 
information  on 
both  machines  today! 
It's  free  for  the  asking. 
No  obligation,  of  course. 


Lanston 


NEBITYPE  LINECASTING  MACHINE .. .for 
casting  display  type  faster  and  easier 

Nebitype  casts  a  single  slug  line  up  to  42  ems  as 
compared  to  22^^  ems  on  competitive  equipment 
and  has  double  the  capacity.  Nebitype  is  fast  and 
simple  to  operate.  Ruggedly  built  to  give  years  of 
dependable  service.  Nebitype  accommodates 
either  Nebimats  or  competitive  matrices.  Casting 
is  completely  automatic  and  includes  a  safety 
device  that  stops  casting  should  lockup  be  incor¬ 
rect.  With  Nebitype,  you  can  have  sharp,  clean 
type  every  time  which  means  better  reproduction. 

This  advertisement  set  in  monotype 
News  Gothic  and  Century 

Monotype  Company 


Division  of  Lanston  Industries^  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  4768  *  Philadelphia  34,  Pa. 

These  and  all  Monotype  machines  are  now  available  on  a  leasing  program 
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LOOKING  AHEAD  to  technologi 


jical  changes  in  newspaper  production  fields.  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
W  e  nope  tnai  all  ot  you  win  lie  lishers  Association  has  enlisted  the  aid  of  three  distinguished  scientists:  Seated,  left  to  right — Trevor  Gard- 

able  to  profit  from  the  many  president  of  Hycon  Mfg.  Co.,  Monrovia,  Calif.;  Dr.  Athelstan  F.  Spilhaus,  dean  of  the  Institute  of 

SUKPTPStions  and  methods  in  the  Technology,  University  of  Minnesota;  and  Dr.  John  Pierce,  director  of  the  Research-Communications  Divi- 

report  which  will  be  published  sion,  Be'l  Laboratories.  In  the  background  are:  Left  to  right — Gene  Robb,  ANPA  vicepresident;  Stanford 

this  summer.  Smith,  general  manager;  Charles  H.  Tingley,  director  of  the  Research  Institute;  Irvin  S.  Taubkin  and  Otto 

Enpineers  who  look  at  new’s-  A-  Silha  of  the  Newspaper  Information  Service, 

paper  operations  for  the  first 

time  are  dismayed  at  the  lack  of  way  to  develoj)  composinp  room  hope  to  report  a  concrete,  profit  explains  in  preat  detail  the  corn- 
production  standards.  We  have  standards  usinp  Methods-Time-  improvinp  system  which  you  can  plications  of  the  electronically 

a  comprehensive  propram  under-  Measurement.  By  next  April  I  adopt.  controlled  equipment  recently 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  announce  introduced,  as  w'ell  as  the  well- 
an  orientation  seminar  for  news-  known  tiers  and  wrappers,  will 
^  ^  _  —  paper  executives  on  the  use  of  be  completed  this  fall. 

IfAIIP  AT  Production  Enpineerinp  in  new's-  Roy  Prince  and  his  staff  have 

|W|IVV|||U  U|||||  Vll^l  M  III  paper  production  operations.  The  made  excellent  propress  at 

WwMI  WIIMI  V  w  I  three-day  session  conducted  by  Easton  durinp  the  pa.st  year. 

nationally  known  authorities  will  The  newsprint  propram  to  deter- 
■  I  L.  J.  i  i  *  O  commence  on  September  11  in  mine  the  physical  characteris- 

fnA  WAAT  fAOf  OOHmOinrHO  ■  our  Research  center.  tics  which  affect  printinp  quality 

IIIC  UuOl  ICol  udlllUCIIcllo  ! 

I  O  expanded  dunnp  1961  and  is  we  believe  we  are  on  the 

carryinp  out  an  extensive  in-  threshold  of  announcinp  a  con- 

_ plant  and  seminar  propram.  Crete  method  of  specifyinp  color 

Under  Rill  Rraasch’s  directions  of  newsprint.  This  will  be  numer- 
a  number  newspapers  are  rather  than  terms 
nCf  T  traininp  their  production  person-  as  “blue  white.” 

r  W'VW  nel  to  utilize  equipment  more  W’e  are  workinp  cooperatively 

-  effectively.  For  example,  lesson  with  manufacturers  who  are 

-  «<-  1  for  the  Supermatic  cast-  well  established  as  suppliers  to 

^B\  \Vh»'*  '  -  ^  3  '  ^  T  '  -  ^  inp  machine  recently  introduced,  the  newspaper  business.  One 

^  available.  such  project  has  been  adopted 

Seminar  proprams  are  sched-  to  chanpe  radically  the  inking 
uUhI  next  month  in  Chicapo,  system  of  semi-cylindrical  rotary 
^^B\  _ and  in  September  these  seminars  presses. 

^  Easton  at  the  Last  year  I  described  a 

^B  Research  Ctmter.  Part  of  the  counter  for  mail  rooms  which 

^^^B\  seminar  will  be  conducted  in  the  w'e  w’ere  developinp.  The  Graphic 

I  shoj)  and  demon.strations  of  Arts  Division  of  Fairchild  ex- 
methods  and  operations  will  pressed  a  concrete  interest  and 
I  pive  the  propram  adde<l  impact,  a  cooperative  research  program 
^  ^  arranged.  The  counter  has 

I’resH  Boom  Guide  .  n.wl  «  series  of 


. .  \r|ac!i«iHiT^^  determine  where  and 
when  to  introduce  new  products. 


puhliihed  at: 

NEW  YORK  •  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  •  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 
CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

...and  big,  new  River$ide  (Calif.)  plant  note  under  way 


6,500,000  pounds 


6,500,000  poinuIs...This  is  the 
capacity  of  a  typical  Huber 
tauk  farm  for  uews  ink  oils. 
Such  iuveutory  is  another  rea¬ 
son  you  u'ill  find  Huber  a  reli¬ 
able  supplier  for  your  news 
inks.  You  eon  learn  how  we 
make  these  high-quality  inks 
by  writing  for  the  issue  of 
Huber  Sews  which  describes 
the  process.  Write  .1.  M.  Huber 
Corp.,  H7S  Chestnut  Arp., 
Hiliside,  X.  J. 


J.  M.  HUBER 
CORPORATION 

INK  DIVISION  ’ 


A 


^  ^  I 


THE  DIFFERENCE; 

TELETYPESETTEr 

Operate  your  linecasting  machines  at 
top  rated  capacity  and  get  the  fuii  return 
from  your  investment. 

Modern  linecasting  machines  are  built  to  continuously  produce  type 
at  least  twice  as  fast  as  human  hands  can  operate  them.  Isn’t  it  logical 
that  this  continuous,  high  speed  operation  will  afford  maximum 
utilization  of  your  equipment? 

Of  course.  And  Fairchild  Teletype- 
setter  can  do  it.  The  TTS®  Cost  ^  ,  Perforator  umt 

Reduction  System  of  automatic  type- 
setting  comprises  a  Perforator  and  a 
linecasting  machine  Operating  Unit. 

The  Perforator  has  an  easily  mas- 

which  records  every  character,  spaceband  and  function  by  perfora¬ 
tions  in  tape. 

The  Operating  Unit  attaches 
beneath  the  linecasting  machine 
adapter  keyboard  and  does  not 
interfere  with  manual  operation  if  desired.  As  the  tape  is  fed  into 
this  unit,  the  linecasting  machine  casts  type  automatically  . . ,  and 
continuously,  at  top  speed. 

The  use  of  the  Teletypsetter  Cost  Reduction  System  can  provide 
major  savings,  and  deserves  your  full  attention.  For  complete  details, 
mail  the  coupon  below. 


Operating  Unit 


FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

DIVISION  OF 

FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORF. 

Salts  and  Strvitt  alRtts  fhrowghouf  Iht  world 


I 


Founded  1920 


Flint  Ink  Corporation 

•  •duA'O^napAic  •  ^lcx<x^ieifiAic 


JT\  iUXOTTCT 


ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLIVIIANO  •  DALLAS  •  DENVfR  •  DETIIOiT  •  HOUSTON  •  INDIANAPOLIS 
JACKSONVILLE  *  KANSAS  CITY  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  NEW  TORK 
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stereo  pot  temperatures  has 
been  invented  by  our  personnel 
and  representatives  of  the  Part- 
low  Company. 


The  project  to  dcveiop  im- 
proved  news,  c  -mic  and  color 
inks  has  received  niaj'or  atten-  yc>fcr  tc 
tion,  and  experimental  runs  have  lorward 
been  successfully  conducted  in 
newspapers.  This  is  a  major 
project  desipned  to  soh'e  the  prouuct. 
major  problems  of  set-off,  show- 
throuph,  rub-off  and  misting. 

Naturally  we  have  continued 
our  quality  improvement  pro¬ 
gram  on  present  ROP  inks  and 
have  recently  met  with  the  ink 
suppliers  to  attempt  to  improve 
spot  color  by  standardizing  color 
sample  books. 

Research  dollars  spent  on  the 
problems  of  offset  production 
will  greatly  benefit  smaller  nev/s- 
papers  and ,  the  larger  news¬ 
papers  which  are  interested  in 
offset  supplement  printing. 

These  are  the  projects  our  com¬ 
mittee  of  offset  publishe’‘s  has 
requested : 

1.  Development  of  a  better  re 
means  of  proofing  photo-emn-  Press 
posed  ads  and  straight  matter.  !■ -day’s  seem 

2.  Reduction  in  the  cost  of  in  this  system 


A  concern  nas  just  receivea  a  PUSH-BUHON  controls  start  and  stop  the  Elektron,  Mergenthaler's 

government  contract  to  deve.op  Linotype  machine,  and  trigger  elevating  and  fanning  uo  to  four 

a  straight  matter  phototype-  standard  90-channel  magazines.  Crisp  new  styling  is  reflected  in  the 

setter  which  will  operate  at  keyboard  area  of  the  tape-operated  high-speed  machine, 

speeds  of  5000  wolds  per  minute,  change  entire  pages  >\ithout  a  Larry  Stackhouse,  publisher  of 
Now  Priiitin"  Process  second’s  loss  of  production.  the  Eaitton  Expresn,  represented 

A.  B.  Dick  has  u.-ed  this  the  board  at  the  ground-break- 
The  Standard  Research  Insti-  process  in  their  Model  910  ing  ceremonies.  A  few  days  later 
tute  developed  the  Videograph  Videograph  address  label  some  essential  construction  had 

process  for  the  A.B.  Dick  Com-  printer.  It  uses  a  special  cathod  been  completed, 

pany.  This  is  an  electrostatic  ray  tube  for  high  speed,  elec-  Our  present  building  contains 
pressure-less  printing  process  trostatic  printing  capable  of  30,-  equipment  valued  at  approxi- 
;n  which  an  electrical  field  000  characters  per  second.  That  mately  $500,000.  Of  this,  manu- 

•piaces  piatcs  as  wo  know  them,  jg  ^  printing  speed  of  131,000  factu.cers  loaned  or  donated  one 

speeds  far  in  excess  of  a-Mress  labels  per  hour.  Dark-  half.  The  response  to  our  pres- 

possible.  Inherent  ness  is  turning  to  light,  ladies  ent  building  program  has  been 

is  the  ability  to  and  gentlemen,  and  it  is  im-  overwhelming.  They  have 

perative  that  a  portion  of  our  pledged  equipment  voluntarily 

e.Tort  be  channeled  into  this  in  an  amount  which  will  exceed 

important  work.  Our  enlarged  $-100,000. 

Research  Center  will  provide  The  largest  single  item  which 
the  necessary  working  space  is  valued  at  more  than  $100,000 
and  personnel  for  us  to  adapt  is  a  new  four-unit  Vanguard 
these  radical  developments  to  offset  press  loaned  by  Richard 
solve  your  problem  of  rising  Tullis,  president  of  Harris-In- 
production  costs.  tertype,  Cottrell.  The  presidents 

On  Oct.  3,  19()1,  the  Board  of  Crosfield,  Sta-Hi,  Wood 

of  Directors  of  ANPA  author-  Photon,  Anchor  Steel  and  Con- 

ized  the  expenditures  of  $450,-  veyor  company  have  each  pro- 

000  to  triple  our  f.oor  space.  On  vided  equipment  valued  at  over 

Oct.  11,  ANPA/RI  Director  $20,(:00. 


Flint  Ink.. 

of  course! 


3, 
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Holding  the  line  .  .  .  for  a  richer  harvest 

Boll  weevil,  codling  moth,  leaf  rollers,  thrips  and  beetles  .  .  .  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  thousands 
of  insects  that  chew  up  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  farm  crops  each  year.  Fortunately,  however, 
they  are  no  match  for  a  new  Union  Carbide  product  called  Sevin  insecticide.  In  the  United  States 
and  many  other  countries,  the  use  of  Sevin  has  already  saved  such  staple  crops  as  cotton,  com, 
fruits  and  vegetables  from  destmction  by  ravaging  insects.  ►You  can  now  get  Sevin  insecticide  for 
your  own  garden  as  part  of  the  complete  line  of  handy  Eveready  garden  products  that  help  you  grow 
healthy  vegetables  and  flowers.  Sevin  comes  from  years  of  research  in  Union  Carbide  laboratories 
and  at  an  experimental  farm  in  North  Carolina  where  scientists  prove  out  their  latest  agricultural 
chemicals.  ►  This  is  only  one  area  in  which  chemicals  from  Union  Carbide  help  improve  everyday 
living.  The  people  of  Union  Carbide  are  constantly  at  work  searching  for  better  products 
that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  future. 


A  HAND  IN  THINGS  TO  COME 


UNION 

CARBIDE 


LOOK  for  these  famous  Union  Carbide  products —SEViti  Insecticide,  Eveready  Garden 
Chemicals,  “6-12”  Insect  Repellent,  Linde  Synthetic  Emeralds  and  Stars,  Prestone  Car  Care  Products.  ~ 

Union  Carbide  Corporation,  270  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  In  Canada,  Union  Carbide  Canada  Limited,  Toronto. 
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300,000-Circ.  Weekly 
Group  Goes  to  Offset 


Chicago 

The  Lerner  Newspapers,  one 
of  largest  city  and  suburban 
weekly  groups  in  the  nation,  has 
converted  all  operations  from 
letterpress  to  offset. 

Publication  of  the  first  offset 
editions  of  the  19  Lerner  weekly 
newspapers,  whose  total  circu¬ 
lation  exceeds  300,000,  climaxed 
a  $1,000,000  improv’ement  pro¬ 
gram  by  the  publishing  company. 

It  was  the  country’s  largest 
single  conversion  to  high-speed 
photographic  printing  methods 
by  a  newspaper  publisher  to 
date. 

According  to  Leo  A.  Lerner, 
editor  and  publisher,  some  of 
the  advantages  of  the  switch 
w'ere : 

•  50%  increase  in  page  capac¬ 
ity  to  32  pages  (plus  four  pages 
of  color)  with  an  increase  in 
press  “cruising”  speed  of  almost 
100%. 

•  50%  inci’ease  in  color  ca¬ 
pacity,  to  four  full  pages  of 
color,  with  an  eventual  capabil¬ 
ity  of  16  pages. 

•  provides  60%  more  produc¬ 
tion  time,  enabling  the  news¬ 


papers  to  provide  expanded  serv¬ 
ices  to  both  readers  and 
advertisers,  including  job  and 
circular  printing. 

•  Ability  to  provide  later  and 
fresher  news  than  the  twice- 
weekly  newspapers  were  capable 
of  producing  previously. 

•  Greater  speed  in  adver¬ 
tising  production,  and  more 
flexibility  in  layout. 

•  Photographs,  artwork  and 
type  throughout  the  newspaper 
reproduced  with  far  greater 
speed,  clarity  and  detail,  provid¬ 
ing  a  much  more  attractive  total 
product. 

N»‘w  Ciamera 

A  key  unit  in  the  conversion 
is  a  new  camera  made  by  Robert¬ 
son  Photo-mechanix  Inc.,  of 
Chicago.  The  “400,”  as  it  is 
called,  produces  negativ'es  of 
full  newspaper  pages  prior  to 
full-page  plate-making  and  has 
been  produced  with  special  de¬ 
sign  emphasis  to  meet  the  web- 
fed  offset  newspaper  require¬ 
ment.  Negatives  have  a  plastic 
base  for  maximum  flexibility 
and  economy.  Both  negatives 


A  Professional 

Approach . . . 

PLANNED  TO  MEET  GROWTH  REQUIREMENTS 

.  ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  OPERATIONS 
.  REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

•  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

plant  rearrangement 
plant  extension 
new  plant 

•  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE.  NORTH  CAROLIPRA 


Whole  Day  for  Offset  Talks 

An  Offset  Conference  for  newspaper  production  personnel  will  take  place 
June  14  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  following  the  regular  program* 
of  the  Production  Management  Conference.  The  morning  session  will  be 
devoted  to  discussions  of  the  newest  developments  in  offset  equipment;  a 
comparison  of  offset  vs.  letterpress  production  costs;  and  a  report  on  the 
Ariiona  Journal  operations.  The  afternoon  session  will  be  devoted  to  the 
printing  of  supplements  for  newspapers. 

On  this  page  and  on  several  succeeding  pages  there  are  reports  of  some 
newsworthy  developments  In  the  offset  newspaper  field  to  serve  as  back¬ 
ground  for  discussions  at  the  conference. 


and  aluminum  plate  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  for  less  than  $1.30. 

Mr.  Lerner  said  he  chose  the 
Robertson  camera  because  it  is 
specifically  designed  for  this 
purpose,  and  because  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  looking  ahead  to  the 
next  logical  step  in  the  process- 
development  of  the  “Electro¬ 
static”  camera  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  positive  plate  photo¬ 
graphically  without  the  interim 
negative  stage. 

The  new  32-page  press,  a  Hoe- 
Aller  Lithomaster,  can  print 
35,000  issues  per  hour  with  four 
pages  of  color.  It  provides  the 
extra  flexibility  of  single  page 
changes,  and  has  such  features 
as  an  automatic  web-break 
detector,  and  automatic  tension 
control.  Components  of  the  press 
were  design^  and  built  in  the 
United  States,  Denmark,  France, 
Austria,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Sweden,  and  Puerto  Rico.  It  is 
the  only  press  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States,  except  for  one 
installed  at  the  new  Arizona 
Journal  in  Phoenix. 

Six  Linotype  machines  form¬ 
erly  used  to  set  all  text  type  for 
all  19  newspapers  have  been 
replaced  by  a  new  and  faster 
system  of  producing  “hot  type” 
on  Monarch  Intertype  machines. 
There  are  now  three  compact 
Teletypesetters — with  operators 
working  on  a  typewTiter  key¬ 
board  to  produce  a  coded,  per¬ 
forated  tape,  complete  with 
coded  instructions  to  justify 
each  line,  and/or  set  it  flush 
right  or  left.  The  tapes  are  fed 
into  two  automatic  Intertype 
machines  —  which  work  three 
times  as  fast  as  the  old 
machines — to  produce  columns 
of  letterpress  type. 

About  95%  of  all  the  news 
columns  will  be  set  by  the  Tele¬ 
typesetter-Intertype  system.  The 
type  itself  is  similar  in  appear¬ 
ance  to  that  formerly  set  on  the 
Linotype  machines,  although 
more  condensed  to  permit  more 
copy  in  the  equivalent  space. 
Even  though  it  is  condensed,  the 
new  type  is  more  readable 

EDITOR  SL 


because  the  photographic  repro¬ 
duction  process  produces  sharper 
outlines,  eleminates  the  shrink¬ 
age  that  resulted  during  the 
production  of  letterpress  mats, 
and  has  a  new’  scientific  design. 

•Ad  (^py  on  Folosetler!* 

Advertising  type  will  be  set 
for  the  most  part  by  two  Foto- 
setter  units,  key  equipment  in 
an  entirely  new’  “cold  type” 
advertising  composing  room  in 
the  basement  of  the  printing 
plant.  Fotosetter  “type  matrices” 
contain  tiny  photographic  nega¬ 
tives  rather  than  raised  letters. 
A  high-speed  automatic  camera 
on  the  Fotosetter  enlarges,  or 
reduces,  each  letter  and  line  of 
cold  type  as  desired.  A  w’ide 
selection  of  41  type  faces  are 
available  for  the  Fotosetters, 
and  each  can  be  set  in  any  of 
ten  sizes  by  a  tw’ist  of  the  cam¬ 
era  control  dials.  Instant  devel¬ 
opment  of  all  lines  of  photo¬ 
graphically  produced  type  is 
provided  by  a  Fotorite  unit. 

The  “cold  type”  composing 
room,  utilizing  photographic  re¬ 
production,  enlargement,  and 
reduction  techniques,  adds 
enormous  flexibility  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  adveid^ising  capabilities 
— and  is  expected  to  save  an 
estimated  $30,000  to  $40,000  per 
year  in  engraving  bills. 

Proofs  Combined 

Pasted-up  proofs  from  the 
“cold  type”  departments  are 
combined  with  letter-pr.ess 
proofs  from  the  “hot  type” 
department  to  complete  an  en¬ 
tire  page  layout  ready  for 
“shooting”  by  Robertson  Photo- 
mechanix  “400”  camera. 

A  nother  important  part  of  the 
conversion  concerns  the  retain¬ 
ing  of  typographers  and  other 
skilled  employees  to  operate  the 
new  equipment.  So  successful 
has  this  retraining  program 
been  that  there  w’ill  be  no  appre¬ 
ciable  change  in  the  publishing 
company’s  employment  of  250 
people. 
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WOOD  SUPER  FLOUGS 

THE  FIRST  STT’CESSFUl.  ONE-PIECE,  NO-PACK  MAT 


Here  are 

Sways 

your 

newspaper 

can 

PROFIT 


A  time  saving  factor  enjoyed  by 
newspapers  coast  to  coast. 


Every  Wood  Super  Flong  is 
“tailor  made”  for  your  specific 
needs. . .  enabling  you  to  get 
a  perfect  plate  on  the  first  cast 
. . .  and  every  cast  thereafter. 


lO 


Plates  have  a  level  printing 
surface  enabling  yo’i  to  print 
every  page  clean  with  sharp 
type  and  half-tones. 


4.  1,ATK  NKWS  AhVA-NTACK 


By  eliminating  time  consuming  1 
hand-packing,  replating  is  i ' 

speeded  up,  enabling  you  \ 

to  get  late  news  to  your  / 

readers  faster.  ' 


.  SATISKIKI)  .VDVEHTISKKS 

Wood  Super  Flongs  make  a  big 
difference  in  the  printed  appearance 
of  your  newspaper.  Ads  are  sharp 
...  no  smudges.  You  cut  down 
on  costly  “make-goods.” 


AT  WOOD  FDOMi  .  .  . 

mmm 


Wood  Flong  Corporation’s 
research  and  development 
department  has  served  the 
graphic  arts  industry  by  bring¬ 
ing  about  such  innovations 


as  the  first  dry  mat .  .  .  the 
first  mill  conditioned  and  mill 
coated  mat,  the  first  one-piece, 
no-pack  mat .  .  .  Super  Flong 
.  .  .  and 


*  M)W...(’0Id)  MOJJ)  H.O.P.SUl’KR  FI.OXGS 

You  can  save  as  much  as  15  minutes  per  mat  when  you  cold 
mold  your  color  work  with  Wood  R.  0.  P.  Super  Flongs . . . 
and  you  can  use  a  mat  roller ...  or  a  direct  pressure  press. 


THESE  WOOD  El.OXO 

FIELD  DEPhMlSENTATlVES  AKE  AT  VOI  D  SEDVK  E 
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hicific  No  It  1 1  west 


G.  James  Wirthman 
1848  Magnolia  Way 
Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 


Soutliwest 


Raymond  Sturm 
P.O.  Box  3151 
Bellaire,  Texas 


Midwest 


Chas.  H.  Scherb 
2567  South  Zenobia 
Denver,  Colorado 


Southeast 


Jason  R.  Smith 
2139  Impala  Drive,  NE 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


J.  W'allace  Wood,  Jr. 
7553  Chandler 
Jennings  20,  Mo. 

Donald  Patwell 
2892  Scott  Street 
Des  Plaines,  Ill. 


Noitlieast 

Metropolitan 
New  York 


Joseph  C.  Curtin 
Pine  Road 

Bennington,  Vermont 

Geo.  J.  Meehan 
1713  W.  Passyunk  Ave. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Edward  J.  Smith 
1640  Ferndale  Ave. 
Northbrook,  Ill. 


I*a<-it1c  Southwest 


Austin  W.  Johnston 
1889  West  Drive 
San  Marino  9,  Calif. 


Middle-easteni 


Geo,  J.  Meehan,  Jr. 
609  Dottmar  Terrace 
Runnemede,  N.  J. 


.Mill  .\tlaiitie 


Clifford  J.  Earley 
53  Jaenicke  Lane 
Hamden  14,  Conn. 


ONe-Piece  SUPER  FLONG  no.pack  mat 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  551  FIFTH  AVE.;  PHONE;  MU  7-2950 
SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  191  1 
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newsprint  applications.  Support 
from  United  States  Printing: 
Ink  Corporation  includes  the 
complete  ink  supply  for  the 
project. 

Over  the  past  years  RIT  has 
m  several  methods  of 

I'  color  reproduction  including: 

HIT’S  direct  3-color  system,  in- 
direct  color  separation,  reflection 
0  art  copy,  preseparated  art  copy 

iMft  '  -  J  with  various  overlay  methods, 

^Hjr  BB  ^^B  g  Ji  and  a  complete  project  on  con- 

*  5  fiyP  version  from  letterpress  forms 

HB^hH  to  offset  plates  published  in  1956. 

BIB^H  1'hese  methods  will  be  used 

during  the  project,  included  with 
reports,  discussed  and 

taught 

programs  to  with  applies- 

tions 

Information  about 

^^BPBBBBB|B|B|||^^^^^|H  offset  projects  can  be  obtained 

(lirecting  correspondence  to 
Pa.,  the  first  Lithomatic  press  unit.  Herbert  Phillips,  Assistant 

by  trailer  from  the  Hoe  factory  in  Head,  Graphic  Arts  Research 

rit.  The  big  web  offset  press  is  being  Department,  Rochester  Institute 
an  schedules  this  summer.  Technology,  65  Plymouth 

Institute  comparing  and  im-  Avenue  South,  Rochester  8,  New 
Great  Northern  Paper  Com-  proving  their  paper  supply  for  York, 
pany  has  assisted  with  RIT  wreb  offset  applications.  • 

since  As  a  member  of  the  research  ^  •  •  rr>i  • 

w’as  group  Great  Northern  will  sup-  Surprising  Thing 
installed  in  1950.  In  addition  to  port  the  project  and  supply  the  Paul  Allingham,  publisher  of 
this  regpilar  support  over  the  necessary  newsprint  for  the  color  the  Atchison  (Kas.)  Gio6c,  said 
~  --  -  .  _  .  .  .  about  his  offset  operation: 

“One  of  the  surprising  things 
is  that  it  seems  to  attract  young 


RIT  Project 
Seeks  Facts 
About  Offset 


Rochester  Institute  of  Tech-  *  J 

noIog:y  has  be^n  a  project  to  ^ 

study  the  application  of  web  off- 
set  to  color  printing  in 

Three  companies  are  members 
of  a  Research  Group  with  RIT 
and  negotiations  are  under  wray 

During  the  course  of  the  proj- 
ect  RIT  will  experimental 

rewound  rolls,  supplements,  and 
sections  which  will  be  distributed 
as  part  of  the  paper  to  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  participating  news- 

naners  ON  THE  WAY  fo  Will 

papers.  .  i  . 

RIT  will  collect  information  *?" 

on  costs,  production  times.  New  York  to  the  new  ho 

methods,  materials,  and  effec-  '® 

tiveness  of  the  color  printing.  In  Printing  Ink  Corporation, 
addition  to  vital  information  ~  “ 

about  costs,  times,  etc.,  the  proj¬ 
ect  might  point  the  way  for  research  support  reg:ularly 
newspapers  to  produce  the  qual-  RIT’s  web  offset  lab 
ity  of  color  printing  desired  by 
their  advertisers. 

The  initial  members  of  this  past  12  years  Great  Northern  web  offset  work  done  at  RIT  and 
research  group  include  the  IPor-  expressed  early  and  concentrated  used  in  the  Worcester  paper. 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram  &  interest  in  web  offset  newsprint  United  States  Printing  Ink  has 
Gazette,  Great  Northern  Paper  applications  and  has  conducted  a  worked  with  RIT  to  provide  web  people  who  want  to  work  on  the 
Company,  and  United  States  regrular  testing  program  at  the  offset  inks  suitable  for  these  paper.” 


WAYS  BETTER! 


!•  SIZE — cased  the  Seiscor  measures 
36  X  50  X  15  inches,  raises  to  six 
feet  for  voting. 


6>  FLEXIBILITY— reduced  size  and 
weight  permit  use  anywhere. 


7.  EASY  STORAGE— requires  66% 
less  storage  space. 


WEIGHT— less  than  300  pounds. 


RELIABILITY— tested  under  actual 
voting  conditions. 


PORTABILITY— two  people  can 
handle.  Can  be  carried  in  a  station 
wagon. 


CAPACITY— up  to  480  candidate 
spaces. 


SIMPLICITY — clean,  functional  de¬ 
sign.  Voting  process  immediately 
apparent  to  the  voter. 


NO  ATTENDANT- fewer  election 
personnel  required. 


5.  COST— lower  initial  cost  PLUS  sav¬ 
ings  in  storage  and  transportation. 


II.  VERTICAL  BALLOT— less  confusion, 
faster  voting. 


Seiscor  Voting  Machine 
without  curtains. 


WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION.  Fully 
illustrated  brochure  and  complete 
information  on  the  Seiscor  avail¬ 
able  upon  request. 


A  DIVISION  OF  SEISMOGRAPH  SERVICE  CORPORATION 


TULSA,  OKLAHOMA 


HURLETRON 


Preprint 

Inset 

Controls 


ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Danville,  Illinois 


New  Justowriter  Sets 
Copy  from  Press  Wire 


Following  up  its  announce-  similar  to  the  press  wire,  but  in 
ment  of  a  new  Justowriter  for  addition  it  automatically  sub- 
the  tape  control  of  hot-metal  stitutes  justification  codes  for 
linecastingr  machines,  Friden  the  line  termination  codes  norm- 
Inc.,  now  introduces  to  offset  ally  used  for  hot-metal  line 
newspapers  usinp  press  wire  casters. 

services  a  Justowriter  that  auto-  A  space  prompter  switch  on 
matically  and  continuously  sets  the  Recorder  facilitates  makinp 
ju.stified  reproduction  copy  from  copy  or  column-width  changes 
press  wire  tapes.  from  the  press  association  tapes. 

Named  Pre.ss  Wire  Justo-  end-of-line  word  breaks 

writer,  this  new  Friden  machine  ^  prevented  from  printing 
is  designed  to  speed  up  copy-  ‘ 
setting  for  offset  newspapers  as  press  wire 
well  as  to  reduce  its  cost.  Basic¬ 
ally  the  Press  Wire  reads  6- 
channel  press  wire  tape  codes 
and  punches  them,  automatically 


along  with  a  hyphen  should  a 
tape  be  reviseil, 
causing  the  word  to  be  reset  in 
the  middle  of  a  line. 

Press  Wire  recording  units 
will  print  non-justified  copy  in 
adding  the  codes  necessary  to  12-point  Galvin  type  .  .  .  pro- 
accomplish  ju.stification,  into  viding  visual  proof  of  the  accur- 
advanced  and  centered  feed-hole  ^cy  of  the  tapes  being  received 
7-channel  tape.  The  re-coded  punched, 
tape  will  then  operate  the  Justo-  Incorporating  a  so-called 

writer  to  produce  error-free  double  reader,  the  Reproducer 
copy,  ready  for  immediate  paste-  "''*11  accept  one-inch,  (-channel 
up  into  news  page  format.  Stock  tape  for  setting  justified  copy, 
market  tables  as  well  as  .straight  O*"  "’>*1  produce  unjustified 

matter  may  be  aligned  precisely  ‘^opy,  if  desired,  should  either  a 
to  the  pre-established  measure,  pross  wire  or  Justowriter  ad- 
With  the  advent  of  the  Press  centered  feed-hole 

Wire  Justowriter,  Friden  also 
announces  the  availability  of  a 

newly  designed  8-point  Text  4.1.  d  j  11 

type  expressly  for  news  print-  Sm^  the  Recorder  can  be  key¬ 
ing.  Justified  copy  in  this  type  manually  and  a  tape 

face  will  be  in  the  same  colunin  ^he  same  time  the 

width  as  that  set  in  hot  metal  \V  ire  may  also  be  us^  to 

from  press  wire  tape:  Iti  picas  advantage  for  setting  local 

or  1-11/P2  inches.  To  meet  the  stories.  The  keyboard 

requirements  of  newspapers  arrangement  is  iden  ical  to  that 

using  9-point  for  wider  meaLres  ^  n 

a  Friden  Galvin  type  face  is  Justox^unter,  both  of  which  are 
offered  in  that  size  as  well.  Patterned  after  standard  elec- 

trie  typing  keyboards. 

Explained  more  fully,  the  • 

Press  Wire  consists  of  a  r»i  .  w 

Recorder  and  a  Reproducer.  The  Lint  Free  Plate  Vl  ipes 
former  is  equipped  with  a  com-  Lithoplate  Inc.  has  introduced 
ponent  that  accepts  and  reads  a  new  type  of  non-woven  fabric 
the  advanced  and  centered  tape-  plate  wipe  known  as  the  Redi¬ 
feed  holes  punched  by  a  press  Cloth  Wipe.  They  were  express- 
wire  reperforator.  Also,  the  ly  designed  for  lint-free  removal 
Recorder  has  a  mechanism  that  of  excess  sensitizer  from  Redi¬ 
will  code-punch  a  tape  from  and  Cote  sensitized  grained  plates. 


FOR  OFFSET  NEWSPAPERS — Friden  Inc.  has  designed  a  Justowriter 
to  process  press  wire  copy  automatically  from  tape. 


^LAriiA. 


cuvr 


Samples  of  composition  on  Justowriter  in  8-point  and  9-point  text  fonts. 


Tyrone  Herald’s  Plate  pioneered  a  simplified  proems 
¥  rs  1  1  tor  producing  finished  plates  for 

Process  Is  Developed  ^fl-set.  The  Hoe  company 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.  has  introduced  undertook  further  development 
a  web  offset  plate  making  proc-  and  improvement  of  the  process, 
ess,  Econ-O-Lith,  which  will  now  designated  Econ-O-Lith. 
produce  a  finished  web  offset  • 

plate — from  paste-up  to  finished  LoH-Bcd  Camera 
metal  plate-in  two  minutes  as  p  p  j 
compared  with  30  minutes 

required  by  the  conventional  Development  of  a  low-bed, 
method.  precisibn  camera  designed  for 

Econ-O-Lith  utilizes  a  contact  newspaper  web-fed  offset  use  is 
vacuum  frame  in  which  is  announced  by  Robertson  Photo- 
placed  a  negative  and  paste-uji,  mechanix  Inc.,  Chicago, 
and  a  processor  which  develops  Called  the  “Robertson  400, 
and  transfers  the  image  to  an  the  new'  camera,  which  accom- 
aluminum  press  plate  within  modates  a  19x23"  negative  and 
thirty  seconds.  The  Hoe  com-  provides  a  30x40"  copyboard  on 
pany  wilt  sell  the  processing  a  short,  10-foot  track,  fills  the 
equipment  and  the  plates,  nega-  gap  between  the  Robertson 
tives,  and  chemicals  under  a  “320”  (16x20")  and  “480 

franchise  from  Gevaert.  (20x24")  cameras. 

Econ-O-Lith  is  the  outgrow'th  Included  with  the  camera  is 
of  a  cooperative  venture  of  the  an  18-inch,  multi-element,  color- 
Tyrone  (Pa.)  Daily  Herald  corrected  imported  lens.  En- 
and  Reproduction  Supply  Co.,  largements  of  2X  and  reduc- 
Altoona,  Pa.  which  last  year  tions  of  4X  are  possible. 
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NEW  ROP  COLOR  GUIDE 
has  handy  tear-out  swatches 


The  new  IPI  ROP  Color  Guide  presents  the  12  standard 
base  colors  approved  by  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  and  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  for  ROP  color  printing.  Also 
included  are  36  ROP  color  mixtures  which  can  be  made 
from  formulas  supplied  by  IPI  branches. 


Each  color  page  contains  tear-out  swatches  which  can 
be  enclosed  with  copy  for  accurate  color  interpretation. 

Publishers,  advertisers  and  advertising  agencies  are 
invited  to  secure  free  copies  of  the  ROP  Guide  from  any 
IPI  branch,  or  by  writing  direct  to  the  IPI  Promotion 
Department  at  the  address  below. 


ipi  and  1C  are  trademarks  of  Interehemkal  Corparation 


I  iki"rcr  B  ^  i-j  e  I  ^  it  ■  b  b  i  ■  ik.i  ^  i 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  67  WEST  44th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 
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GIFT  FOR  RESEARCH — CoHrell  Division  of  Harris-lnter+ype  Corpora¬ 
tion  will  install  this  four-unit  Vanguard  perfecting  web  offset  press 
(valued  at  $85,000)  in  the  ANPA  Research  Center  at  Easton,  Pa.  in 
the  Fall. 


Offset  Press 
Donated  for 
Tests  at  Lab 

A  major  step  forward  in 
research  on  w'eb  offset  as  a  print- 
inp:  process  for  daily  newspapers 
will  be  made  with  the  delivery 
to  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association’s  Re- 
■search  Center  of  a  four-unit 
Vanguard  press  by  the  Cottrell 
division  of  Harris-Intertype 
Corporation. 

Announcement  that  the  press 
will  be  installed  this  Fall  came 
from  Charles  Tingley,  managing 
director  of  the  ANPA  Research 
Institute. 

Mr.  Tingley  said,  “The  rapid 
growth  of  w’eb  offset  as  a  print¬ 
ing  process  in  the  newspaper 
field  has  produced  an  urgent 
need  for  more  extensive  research 
and  for  additional  training  at 
the  supervisory  level.” 

“With  acquisition  of  the  Cott¬ 
rell  Vanguard  W'eb  offset  press, 
valued  at  more  than  $85,000,” 
he  said,  “our  Research  Center 
at  Easton,  Pa.,  will  have  all  the 
equipment  required  for  pro¬ 
ducing  a  new’spaper  by  the  web 
offset  method.” 

.3  Broad  Objectives 

Mr.  Tingley  listed  the  three 
broad  objectives  of  ANPA’s  web 
offset  research  program  as:  1) 
lowering  the  cost  of  producing 
a  daily  new’spaper  2)  improving 
its  quality  3)  reducing  the  pro¬ 
duction  time  needed  to  get  a 
newspaper  into  the  readers 
hands. 

He  also  traced  the  extent  of 
offset’s  growth  as  a  production 
method  in  the  new'spaper  field 
from  1956,  wrhen  one  daily  new's- 
paper  w’as  printed  on  that  type 
press,  to  the  45  dailies  in  the 
offset  camp  today. 

Richard  B.  Tullis,  president 
of  Harris-Intertype,  said, 
“Newrspaper  publishing  by  offset 


is  one  of  the  fastest-growing 
developments  in  the  printing 
field  today.  Offset  printing  pro¬ 
vides  the  publisher  with  impor¬ 
tant  production  economies  and 
enables  him  to  produce  a  news¬ 
paper  of  noticeably  higher  qual¬ 
ity,  particularly  in  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  photographs.  It  also 
gives  him  the  flexibility  of  using 
any  of  several  available  type¬ 
setting  techniques.” 

The  Vanguard  is  a  perfecting 
web  offset  press  designed  for 
the  smaller  daily  newspaper 
publisher. 

• 

‘Daily’  Cold  Type 
Findings  Told 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

There’s  something  new  every 
day  in  cold  type  operations,  Jim 
Hardin,  managing  editor  of  the 
Arizona  Journal,  told  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  regional  conference  at 
San  Jose  State  College  here 
recently. 

The  sharp  upgrading  of  equip¬ 
ment  used  in  new’  processes  will 
make  present  developments  ob¬ 
solete  in  five  years,  he  believes. 

The  latest  aid  is  the  Fotorite 


Rapid  Print  Process,  just 
received  at  the  Journal,  he  said 
by  way  of  example.  This  enables 
the  composing  room  to  save  one 
hour  of  time  nightly. 

The  Fotorite  takes  the  can- 
nister  of  film  from  the  ATF 
machines  used  by  the  Journal 
and  automatically  prints  the 
film  tape  enclosed.  Before  long 
this  will  be  installed  directly  to 
the  ATF  equipment,  Mr.  Hardin 
forecasted. 

Dayco  Moves  Roller 
Pro<luction  to  Michigan 

Dayco  Corporation’s  roller 
production  facilities  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  will  be  moved  July  13  to 
a  newly  enlarged  plant  at  Three 
Rivers,  Michigan. 

Customer  service  facilities  for 
the  Printing  Products  Division 
will  remain  in  Dayton  at  Day- 
co’s  corporate  headquarters,  333 
W.  First  St. 

Earlier  this  year  Dayco  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  more  than 
double  roller  production  facili¬ 
ties  at  the  Three  Rivers  Rubber 
Corp.,  a  subsidiary  firm.  A 
40,000  square  foot  addition  to 
the  plant  will  house  new  produc¬ 
tion  equipment,  laboratory  and 
test  facilities. 

The  Three  Rivers  plant  will 
make  a  complete  line  of  rollers 
ranging  from  tiny,  self-inking 
types  used  for  computing  ma¬ 
chines  up  to  heavy  duty  rollers 
as  large  as  32"  in  diameter  and 
190"  in  length. 

• 

Color  Register  Clinic 

A  “Color  Register  Clinic”  will 
be  presented  by  Sta-Hi  Corpora¬ 
tion  during  the  ANPA-RI  Pro¬ 
duction  Management  Conference 
in  Philadelphia.  The  meeting  is 
scheduled  for  8:30  p.m.,  Tues¬ 
day.  All  aspects  of  proper  regis¬ 
tration  of  ROP  color  material 
will  be  discussed. 
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Offset  Lets 
Weeklies  Go 
Wednesday 

A  $100,000  expansion  project 
has  been  approved  by  the  Iward 
of  directors  of  the  Easton  (Md.) 
Publishing  Company,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  w’eek  by  the  firm’s 
president,  Walter  S.  McCord. 

The  firm,  which  publishes  the 
Easton  Star-Democrat  and  the 
Denton  (Md.)  County  Record, 
has  ordered  a  Goss  Suburban 
web  offset  new’spaper  press. 
When  installed,  printing  time 
for  the  two  weeklies  will  be  cut 
from  the  present  average  of  25 
hours  to  6  hours  weekly. 

This,  it  was  explained  by  Mr. 
McCord,  will  permit  publication 
of  both  the  Star-Democrat  and 
County  Record  on  Wednesdays 
in  fulfillment  of  requests  re¬ 
ceived  from  many  readers  and 
advertisers  over  the  past  few 
months.  The  new'  press  will  be 
utilized  at  other  times  for  the 
contract  printing  of  additional 
new’spapers,  circulars,  etc. 

The  Suburban  has  a  factory 
rated  speed  of  16,000  newspa¬ 
pers  sections  per  hour.  The  new 
press  will  consist  of  tw’o  four- 
page  units,  a  combination  half 
and  quarter  page  folder  and  *a 
roll  stand.  Initially,  the  press 
will  have  a  capacity  of  16  tab¬ 
loid  pages,  or  8  broadsheet  size 
newspaper  pages.  It  will  be 
equipped  to  print  new’spaper 
black  or  color  on  any  page. 

The  newspapers  are  now  be¬ 
ing  published  by  letterpress  on 
a  flatbed  press.  The  $100,000 
project,  described  as  an  initial 
step  in  a  long  range  develop¬ 
ment  program,  w’ill  also  involve 
the  installation  of  additional 
equipment  for  automation  of 
typesetting,  revision  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  plant  layout  and  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  installation  of  exten¬ 
sive  cameras,  darkroom  and  off¬ 
set  platemaking  equipment. 

• 

Third  Color  Faked 
For  Effect  in  Offset  • 

Conroe,  Texas 

The  Conroe  Courier,  a  4,000 
circulation  bi-w’eekly,  ran  its 
first  process  color  illu.stration 
on  its  Goss  Suburban  Press 
May  27  to  commemorate  Astro¬ 
naut  Scott  Carpenter’s  orbital 
flight.  The  illustration  show’ed 
a  man  riding  in  a  space  capsule 
and  the  view  outside  the  window. 

According  to  Jack  London, 
offset  consultant  to  the  Courier, 
two  colors  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  use  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion  but  the  Courier  faked  a 
third  color. 
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ookmah}  lived  in  the  frozen  north 
Where  the  icy  williwaws  moan 
But  ook^  was  snug  in  his  warm  igloo 
Which  was  lined  with  fine  styrofoam 


WOULD  YOUR  PROOFREADERS  CATCH 

THESE  TYPOS? 


1  Ookmah— cap  O— Eskimo  proper  name 

2  Ook—also  cap  0— abbreviation  for  Ookmah 

3  Styrofoam— cap  S— registered  trademark  of  The  Dow 
Chemical  Company  for  its  expanded  polystyrene 

We  hope  so,  particularly  when  they  are  referring  to 
Styrofoam®.  The  name  is  not  a  generic  term,  but  a 
trademark  of  The  Dow  Chemical  Company.  And 
you’ll  help  us  protect  this  valuable  trademark  by 
just  making  certain  that  a  capital  “S”  is  used  when¬ 
ever  it  appears  in  print. 


Styrofoam  identifies  a  most  unusual  product— the 
expanded  polystyrene  which  Dow  manufactures  by  an 
exclusive  process.  This  rigid,  plastic  foam  material  is 
used  extensively  for  insulation  and  flotation  appli¬ 
cations— as  well  as  many  others. 

We  certainly  appreciate  having  you  mention  our 
product  by  name,  and  we  hope  you  will  continue  to 
do  so.  But  always  distinguish  it  as  a  trademark  by 
using  a  capital  “S”.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
cooperation. 


THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Midland,  Michigan 


CIRCILATION 

Saturday-to-Sunday 
Switch  Is  Profitable 

By  H.  G.  Hyines 

Circululiuii  Manager,  iiiona  (Minn.)  News 


Tribune  sports  editor  was  hired 
and  put  in  charge. 

A  color  television  program 
pullout  carrying  full  program 
listings  for  10  tv  channels  for 
the  coming  week  was  inserted  in 
the  magazine.  The  pullout  folds 
into  a  guide-sized  package  for 
easy  viewing  by  the  readers. 
Many  other  editorial  features 
were  added. 

('.irculalion  Department 


program  called  for  the  increase 
in  outlets  from  the  50  daily  to 
250  Sunday. 

The  truck  fleet  was  expanded. 
The  Sunday  run  was  increased 
nearly  .300  miles  over  the  daily 
runs.  A  complete  Sunday  mail¬ 
ing  room  arrangement  wa.s  es¬ 
tablished,  with  increase  in  pay. 
Stuffers  were  added. 

.Sidling  the  Public 

Two  weeks  before  the  first 


survey  conducted  by  the 
Winonn  Daily  SeivA  as  well  as 
many  study  groups  as  far  back 
as  1956  show  that  there  is  a 
national  trend  away  from  the 
Saturday  issues  of  daily  news¬ 
papers,  not  only  in  communities 
having  a  Sunday  paper  but  in 
weekday-only  cities. 

One  of  the  many  question¬ 
naire  surveys  was  centered  on 
daily  newspapers  that  had 
dropped  their  Saturday  editions 
and  had  replaced  it  with  a  Sun¬ 
day  newspai)er. 

In  1958,  when  this  study  was 
made  by  the  Daily  News,  there 
were  116  dailies  with  circula¬ 
tions  of  5,000  or  more  that  did 
not  publish  a  Saturday  edition 
but  did  publish  Sundays.  Most 
of  these  had  discontinued  their 
Saturday  issues  because  they 
were  revenue-losers. 

It  was  intei  esting  to  note  that 
this  methotl  of  six-day  publica¬ 
tion  is  used  to  the  greatest  ex- 


MEET 


TODAY’S 
NEEDS . . . 


Newspapers  and  shoppers  require  high 
speed  flexibility,  top  quality  reproduc* 
tion  at  low  initial  cost  and  economical 
operation.  Get  *'The  Answer"  with: 

THE  THATCHER  PACER 

Designed  by  a  newspaper  man.  this 
web  offset  combines  the  advantages 
of  offset  printing  with  the  simplicity 
of  web  rotary  press.  It  is  the  easiest 
press  on  the  market  to  service,  with 
"Walk’Thru"  units,  simple  web  feed, 
one  minute  plate  changes  and  in> 
dependently  removable  rollers. 

WE  ACCEPT  TRADES!  Glad  to.  For 
more  than  SO  years  we  have  bought, 
reconditioned  and  sold  all  types  of 
equipment  for  the  publishing  industry. 

INFORMATION  without  obligation  on 
your  part,  we  will  send  vou  the  informa- 
tion  you  request. 

•  THATCHER  PACER  BROCHURE  and 
PRICE  LIST 

•  SAMPLE  NEWSPAPER  PRODUCED 
ON  A  THATCHER  PACER 

•  A  list  of  new  and  used  equipment  now 
ready  for  Immediate  shipment. 


tent  in  southwestern  states  In 
Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Kan.^as 
it  is  used  almost  exclusiv'ely. 
In  other  states  use  of  this  sys¬ 
tem  is  spotty,  but  few  eastern 
newspapers  use  it. 

Profit  Improves 

Of  the  116  questionnaires  sent 
out,  87  newspapers  replied,  but 
only  45  of  them,  for  various 
reasons,  were  applicable  for 
comparison  with  the  Daily 
News.  Of  the  45,  80  percent  re¬ 
ported  improvements  in  their 
profit  structure  due  to  the 
changeover  —  20  newspapers 
reported  substantial  increases. 

Prior  to  the  changeover  most 
of  these  papers  rated  their 
Saturday  paper  as  a  “white 
elephant.”  Their  Saturday  edi¬ 
tions  had  decreased  through  the 
years  in  advertising  linage  and 
had  been  published  at  a  loss. 

Publishing  a  Saturday  edition 
had  been  an  unprofitable  project 
for  the  Daily  News  for  several 
years.  Various  reasons  advanced 
were  that  Saturday  had  become 
a  play  day  —  the  five  day  week 
—  business  places  closing  —  and 
outdoor  recreation  —  little  time 
for  Saturday  night  newspaper 
reading,  at  least  in  the  minds  of 
the  advertisers. 

Early  in  1961  there  was  a 
change  in  Daily  News  publish¬ 
ers.  William  F.  White  replaced 
his  father.  Maxwell  H.  White, 
who  has  since  passed  away. 

Bill  continued  the  study  and 
at  a  meeting  of  department 
heads  in  August,  1961  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Saturday  issue 
of  the  Daily  News  would  be  re¬ 
placed  by  the  Winona  Sunday 
Xews  hopefully  in  time  for  the 
Christmas  .season  business. 

Every  department  head  had 
been  expecting  the  changeover 
and  pulled  plans  from  pigeon 
holes. 

It  was  to  be  a  real  Sunday 
paper  —  not  a  Saturday  paper 
printed  on  Sunday. 

Contracts  were  signed  for 
eight  pages  of  color  comics. 

After  studies,  it  was  decided 
to  publish  a  localized  magazine. 
A  staff  member  was  named  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  editor.  This  maga¬ 
zine  is  printed  on  a  high  grade 
of  special  white  newsprint. 

Sports  are  important  on  a 
Sunday  paper.  A  four-page 
“yellow”  pullout  was  to  be  pub¬ 
lished.  A  former  Minneapolis 


We  in  circulation  had  been  Sunday  News,  a  full  page  color 
tightening  up  loose  ends  for  announcement  was  made.  This 
nearly  a  year.  We  realized  was  followed  by  a  page  each  day 
launching  a  Sunday  paper  pro-  for  10  issues,  publicizing  fea- 
vided  the  makings  of  a  gigantic  tures  of  the  Winona  Sunday 
headache.  News.  Radio  promotion  was  also 

Then  the  publisher  informed  used, 
us  that  circulation  would  have  Four  color  window  cards  went 
to  pay  the  bill  for  increased  up  in  all  communities, 
costs.  A  four  color  circular  went  to 

We  submitted  a  general  sub-  8,000  non-subscribers  in  an  en- 
scription  price  increase  that  larged  trade  area,  announcing 
would  produce  an  additional  the  Winona  Sunday  News  with 
$66,000  annually  with  a  10  per-  a  special  two  months  for  $2 
cent  loss  in  circulation,  or  2,200  offer. 

subscribers.  One  of  the  problems  was  1,- 

It  included  an  increase  of  10  200  mail  subscribers  who  picked 
cents  a  week  in  the  city  —  40  up  their  paper  out  of  the  post- 
to  50  cents  —  a  single  copy  in-  offices  every’  afternoon  includ- 
crease  from  7c  to  10c  —  a  $2-a-  >ng  Saturdays.  They  had  to  be 
year  across  the  board  increase  made  carrier  customers.  We  suc- 
in  mail  rates,  and  a  5c  a  week  ceeded  in  changing  over  400. 
increase  in  trade  area  carrier  The  other  800  wanted  the  Satur- 


delivery. 


day  paper  back.  A  Sunday  paper 


After  details  were  formulated,  on  Monday’  is  worthless,  they 
the  big  selling  job  was  tackled,  told  us. 

First,  269  carriers  in  the  city  You  don’t  change  the  reading 
of  Winona,  and  51  trade  area  habits  of  an  area  over  night, 
towns  in  which  the  Daily  News  The  Saturday’  Daily  News  was 
maintained  direct  home  delivery  missed  by’  a  great  many  read- 
had  to  be  sold  on  getting  out  of  ors.  You  take  it  out  of  a  city 
a  warm  bed  at  6  a.m.  and  plow-  of  25,000  after  106  years  —  well, 
ing  through  the  snow,  and  put-  you  get  heat. 


ting  a  heavy  Sunday  paper  on  •  i  t 

porches  where  it  would  not  get  '*  ‘  P”*” 

wet  or  blow’  aw’ay.  But  circulation  totals  tell  the 

In  the  trade  area,  nine  dinner  story’.  Here  are  comparative 
meetings  w’ere  held  with  all  car-  figures  by  circulation  divisions 
riers  in  the  district  attending,  betw’een  March  30,  1961  and 
After  a  big  feed,  the  advantage  March  30,  1962. 
of  a  Sunday’  paper  was  sold  to  iggj  2gg2 

them.  There  were  prizes,  a  color  City  Carrier  6,690  6,633 

movie,  “As  the  Tw’ig  is  Bent,”  Total  City  7,639  7,658 

lots  of  fun,  and  the  announce-  Outside  Carrier  6,060  6,182 

ment  made  that  they  w’ere  going  Total  Area  Mail  7,266  6,899 


of  a  Sunday’  paper  was  sold  to  iggj  2gg2 

them.  There  were  prizes,  a  color  City  Carrier  6,690  6,633 

movie,  “As  the  Tw’ig  is  Bent,”  Total  City  7,639  7,658 

lots  of  fun,  and  the  announce-  Outside  Carrier  6,060  6,182 

ment  made  that  they  w’ere  going  Total  Area  Mail  7,266  6,899 
to  get  two  of  the  five  cents  a  Total  Trade  Area  20,678  20,445 

w’eek  rise.  They  w’ould  make  All  Other  Mail  669  966 


12.4  cents  a  week  on  each  cus-  Total  Paid 


21,934  21,735 


tomer.  There  have  l)een  other  bright 

In  Winona,  the  large  YMCA  spots, 
dining  rwm  was  used.  A  parent  The  advertising  linage  for 
was  invited  to  come  w’ith  each  December  show’ed  a  marked  in¬ 
carrier.  Two  meetings  on  fol-  crease.  January’  local  linage 
lowing  evenings  were  held  with  produced  a  ‘record-breaking 
half  the  city  carriers  at  each  month 

meeting.  The  program  was  ^ver  since  the  first  issue  of 
similar  to  the  outside  earner  Sunday  News  the  Sunday 

adve«i«„s  Una^e  ha,  b«. 


day  off  and  a  fine  Sunday  papar  ,  time,  ffreatar  th» 

"-a  average  natSiday  isnff 


five-day  daily  issues  and  a  Sun-  carried 
day  paper  w’ere  only  going  to 
cost  50  cents  —  only  10  cents  , 


There  has  been  only  a  slig^it 


more  than  the  Monday  through  of  advertising  from  daily 

Saturday  issues  cost.  They  issues  to  Sunday  editions, 
w’ould  make  1.8c  per  week  more  From  the  circulation  view- 
per  subscriber,  point  it  looks  like  a  very  suc- 

Expansion  of  the  newsstand  cessful  and  profitable  operation. 
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No  More  ‘Hogswaggling’; 
Mail  Rates  Must  Go  Up 


Iowa  City,  la.  The  Davenport  circulation 
“Hogswaggling”  is  part  of  a  manager  pointed  out  that  the 
by-gone  day.  past  five  or  six  years  have  seen 

At  least  that’s  the  conclusion  an  increasing  lack  of  public 
of  Myron  Ruhberg,  circulation  transportation  and  a  change  in 
manager  of  the  Davenport  Star  Routes.  This  combination 
Morning  Democrat  and  Times,  has  forced  the  Morning  Demo- 
Mr.  Ruhberg,  speaking  at  the  crat  and  Times  to  be  “pretty 
13th  annual  Newspaper  Circula-  darn  particular”  in  the  selection 
tion  Short  Course  at  the  Uni-  of  mail  subscribers,  and  to  de- 
versity  of  Iowa  recently,  re-  velop  its  own  motor-carrier  sys- 
called  when  rural  salesmen  tern  for  rural  deliveries, 
would  “swap”  the  farmer  a  He  said  mail  subscriptions 
year’s  subscription  of  the  news-  cost  more  to  maintain  than  the 
paper  for  a  hog.  “I  am  certain  newly -developed  motor-carrier 
that  we  couldn’t  hogswaggle  system  for  rural  routes.  In- 
that  same  swap  today,”  he  said,  eluded  in  the  high  cost  of  mail 
He  used  the  “hogswaggling”  subscription  service  is  extra 
tale  to  explain  that  the  proposed  clerical  time  on  necessary  rec- 
increase  in  postage  rates,  the  ords,  the  cost  of  mailer  and  ad- 
decline  in  public  transportation,  dressograph  machines,  and  the 
and  the  high  cost  of  mail  sub-  time  and  money  required  to 
scription  servicing  were  forcing  make  the  address  plates  or  sten- 
newspapers  to  raise  mail  sub-  cils. 

scription  costs  or  develop  their  He  forecast  an  “ever-increas- 
own  motor-route  service.  ing  number”  of  newspapers  will 

“I  believe  all  of  us  have  been  establish  motor  routes  to  im-  sd: 
just  a  little  afraid  to  set  the  prove  service  to  the  reader,  and 
rate  we  really  need  for  a  mail  to  establish  a  reasonable  sub¬ 
subscription.  On  the  other  scription  rate. 

hand,”  he  pointed  out,  “we  The  Newspaper  Circulation  A 
haven’t  been  nearly  as  reluctant  Short  Course,  co-sponsored  by  Day' 
to  ‘get  the  price’  we  need  from  the  University  of  Iowa  School  Trinity  Methodist  Church  in 
home  delivered  or  single  copy  of  Journalism  and  the  Exten-  New  Bedford  May  27. 
sales.  It’s  time  we  get  a  little  sion  Division,  was  attended  by  The  observance  was  conceived 
hoggish.”  more  than  50  newspaper  person-  by  the  Rev.  James  V.  Claypool, 

Mr.  Ruhberg  advised  the  cir-  nel  representing  six  states.  Ivan  D.D.,  S.T.D.,  a  Methodist  minis- 
culation  managers  participating  G.  Sundberg,  circulation  direc-  ter  who  was  graduated  from 
in  the  Short  Course  that  the  tor  of  the  St. (Minn.)  Dis-  DePauw  University  and  was 
proposed  increase  in  second  class  patch  and  Pioneer  Press,  mod-  initiated  into  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
postage  rates  will  result  in  “one  erated  the  Short  Course.  Asso-  at  DePauw  a  few  years  after 
thing  —  increased  subscription  ciate  Professor  of  Journalism  the  fraternity  was  organized, 
rates.”  He  added  that  “for  the  Wilbur  Peterson  was  chairman  Dr.  Claypool  served  as  a  re- 
most  part  mail  subscription  of  the  program.  porter  in  Michigan  City,  Ind., 

rates  have  been  too  low  for  too  •  and  other  places.  He  is  a  mem- 

many  years.”  K”  1  1  f"*  R  -  Headliners  Club  in 

Several  papers,  including  his  ^  V-Ites  t\OSS  Chicago. 

ov^Ti  Davenport  papers,  should  Chicago  One  of  the  founders  of  Trinity 

not  be  too  troubled  by  the  in-  Thomas  B.  Ross  of  the  Wash-  Methodist  Church  here  was  Ed- 
creased  postage  rates  because  ington  bureau  has  been  given  mund  Anthony,  founder  of  The 


FLEXIBILITY  of  the  Sta-Hi  Corporation's  new  Turn/Master  ntalies  it 
possible  to  convey  and  turn  stacks  of  untied  newspapers  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  necessary  for  succeeding  operations,  such  as  wire-tying;  and  also 
to  divert  the  product  of  more  than  one  conveyor  line.  Pictured  here, 
as  an  example  of  traffic  patterns  controlled  by  push-button,  stacks  enter 
the  turntable  lengthwise  (at  right),  are  turned  endwise  and  leave  in  the 
same  direction.  Controls  may  be  engineered  for  remote  programming. 


pew.  These  are:  Edward  B.  trecKiy 

Simmons,  special  writer  for  the  Amesbury,  Mass. 

Standard-Times;  Joseph  Ep-  A  daily  newspaper  for  74 
stein,  court  reporter;  Charles  J.  years,  the  Amesbury  Daily 
Lewin,  editor  and  general  man-  News  is  converting  to  weekly 
ager.  J.  Richard  Early,  manag-  publication  with  an  initial  circu- 
ing  editor,  introduced  Robert  C.  lation  of  3,800. 

Achorn,  editorial  writer  for  the  William  S.  Wassemian  Jr., 
Worcester  Telegram  and  Go-  who  bought  the  paper  in  1958 
zette,  who  is  president  of  the  from  the  Coffin  family,  estab- 
New  England  Chapter  of  Sigma  lished  two  weeklies  and  ac- 
Delta  Chi.  Mr.  Achom  gave  the  quired  two  others  in  Essex 
principal  address.  County,  said  income  did  not 

Everett  S.  Allen,  assistant  to  justify  daily  publication  of  the 
the  editor  of  the  Standard-  News.  “Rather  than  be  one  of 
Times,  gave  a  brief  summary  the  smallest  dailies,  we  can  be 
of  the  trial  of  John  Peter  Zen-  among  the  larger  and  better 
ger  and  its  effect  on  the  press,  weeklies,”  he  said. 
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Offset  in  3rour 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FULL  FACTS 


GOSS  Web  Offset 
is  for  Highest 

Net  Production 


CIRCULATION  GROWTH 


For  community  and  suburban  publishers  seek¬ 
ing  to  grow  profitably,  your  first  concern  is 
assurance  of  getting  highest  net  production  of 
finished  product.  This  means  having  ample 
press  capacity  and  flexibility  to  handle  in¬ 
creasing  runs  at  faster  speeds,  as  well  as  effi¬ 
cient  production  of  an  attractive  newspaper. 

Goss  SUBURBAN®  and  urbanite  web  offset 
presses  meet  these  requirements  fully.  They 
assure  faster  start-up  with  minimum  paper 
waste  . . .  precision  control  of  web  tension  . . . 
faster  plating  with  automatic  plate  lockup  . . . 
easier  plate  changes  without  tearing  the  web. 
They  handle  four  or  more  webs  easily . . . 
provide  push-button  synchronized  control  on 
each  unit . . .  run  straight  or  collect . . .  and 
assure  complete  color  flexibility. 

Goss  SUBURBAN  and  urbanite  presses  give 
you  a  choice  of  more  than  50  possible  arrange¬ 
ments— one  to  meet  your  immediate  needs 
with  minimum  investment,  yet  readily  ex¬ 
pandable  later. 

Tell  us  your  requirements— circulation, 
number  of  publications,  use  of  color,  your 
plans  for  changes  or  expansion  . . .  and  any¬ 
thing  else  that  will  be  helpful.  We’ll  recom¬ 
mend  the  right  offset  press  for  you.  No  obliga¬ 
tion;  wTite  us  today. 


CHICAGO  so,  ILLINOIS 

Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 

A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INC. 

The  leader  in  graohic  arts.,. engineering,  service  I  I 

and  manjfactunng...industry*Aide  and  world-wide  I  f 


The  Goss  Company 
5601  l^est  31st  Street 
Chicago  50,  Illinois 

Gentlemen:  I’m  interested.  Send  me  full  infor¬ 
mation  on  Suburban  and  Urbanite  presses. 


PUBLICATION  NAME- 


The  URBANITE  prints  up  to  30,000 
p.p.h.— collects  up  to  64  standard 
pages  or  128  tabloid. 


The  SUBURBAN*  printsupto 
16,000  papers  per  hour— 24 
standard  pages  or  48  tabloid. 


Prefers  HEADLINERS...  six  new  press  lines 


(left)  At  LOS  ANGELES  (Calif.)  TIMES 
8  MARK  II  units  with  multi-color  facilities 


(right)  At  LOS  ANGELES  (Calif.)  HERALD-EXAMINER 
8  MARK  I  units  with  multi-color  facilities— 
extension  to  16  in  total 


At  SANTA  BARBARA  (Calif.)  NEWS-PRESS 
6  MARK  II  units  with  multi-color  facilities 


At  SAN  DIEGO  (Calif.) 
UNION  TRIBUNE 

7  MARK  II  units  with 
multi-color  facilities— 
extension  to  21  in  total 


At  PHOENIX  (Ariz.)  REPUBLIC  GAZETTE 
8  MARK  II  units  with  multi-color  facilities 


1- 


SINGLE  COLOR  CYLINDER 


THE  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  SO,  ILLINOIS 

Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 

A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC. 

The  leader  in  graphic  arts. ..engineering,  service 
and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  world-wide 


TYPICAL  HEADLINER  VERSATILITY  FOR  COLOR- 

Plus  Color  Change  in  Minutes  With  Exclusive  Goss  "Sweep-Thru"  Fountains 


HALF  DECK.  HORIZONTAL 


go  on  edition 


At  SAN  FRANCISCO  (Calif.)  CHRONICLE 
10  MARK  I  units  with  multi-color  facilities— 
extension  to  16  in  total 


Color  Flexibility 
of  HEADLINERS 
Wins  Publishers’ 


Preference 


In  the  Golden  West  and  everywhere — it  happens  all 
the  time!  More  and  more  publishers  are  choosing 
HEADLINERS^ —especially  when  plans  call  for  color 
production.  A  documented  fact:  of  the  25  leading  color 
volume  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  {Editor  &  Publisher 
-3-31-62),  18  are  printed  on  Goss  headliners. 

Unlimited  availability  of  color  arrangements  is  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  for  this  headliner  dominance. 
No  other  press  compares  when  it  comes  to  meeting 
color  requirements  economically— for  both  immedi¬ 
ate  and  future  needs.  And  there  are  no  makeshift 
attachments— your  headliners  are  pre-engineered 
for  the  flexibility  you  will  need. 

As  for  capacity,  you  have  a  choice  of  mark  i  and 
MARK  II  models.  Both  are  conservatively-rated— 
60,000  p.p.h.  and  70,000  p.p.h.  respectively.  And 
mechanical  features?  Here,  again,  headliners  tra¬ 
ditionally  lead  the  field  in  number  and  nature  of 
developments  to  help  you  produce  the  finest  editions 
on  schedule— with  time  and  work  savings— rock- 
bottom  maintenance  costs. 


Your  inquiry  will  get  prompt  attention— and  there’s 
no  obligation.  Contact  Goss  today. 


HAMMING  IT  UP  for  the  cameraman  are  five  leading  lights  of  the 
Peoria  Journal  Star's  speakers  bureau.  From  left:  Russ  Perry,  community 
relations  director,  holding  a  chart  showing  his  department’s  areas  of 
interest;  Mary  Jo  Hatfield,  librarian,  with  file  envelopes;  C.  A.  (Stretch) 
Miller,  community  relations  sports  representative,  doing  a  double-threat 
bit  with  a  football  and  basketball;  Sallie  Whelan,  community  relations 
representative,  holding  a  speakers  bureau  brochure;  and  Charles  L. 
Dancey,  editor,  with  a  booklet  reprinting  articles  he  wrote  while  in  Israel. 


Speakers  Bureau 
Answers  Questions 


By  Roller!  J.  Nelson 


icy  is  de-  some  surprises  and  often  a  re¬ 
newed  respect  for  the  reader, 
thinks  of  Today’s  newspaper  reader  has 
broad  horizons  and  wide  inter- 
•said  to  the  ests. 

led  in  the  __ 

(.tucstions,  .More  Vucslion"< 

ts  so  much  Charles  L.  Dancey,  Journal 
Star  editor,  thinks  newspajiers 
ren’t  cen-  may  often  underestimate  their 
readers.  In  his  appearances  lie- 
.e  a  news-  fore  proups  across  Illinoi.s,  he 

liehind  a  has  found  a  stronR  interest  in 

really  let  what  is  Roing  on  in  the  world. 

Recently  500  persons  turned 
out  for  a  dinner  at  which  he 
s|K)ke  —  in  a  fann  community 
At  lea.st  this  has  been  the  of  only  600.  “I  was  kept  for 

findinp  of  the  Peoria  Journal  three  hours  answering  ques- 

Star,  which  has  established  a  tions,”  he  says.  “They  were  pre¬ 
speakers  bureau  that  is  proving  dominantly  about  Russia  and 
to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  foreign  affairs.” 
and  .successful  of  its  extra-  As  editor  of  the  Journal  Star 
journali.stic  activities.  and  author  of  many  signed  edi- 

Editors  and  publishers  in  gen-  torials  of  controversial  nature 
eral,  of  course,  are  no  strangers  —  and  because  he  has  traveled 
to  speakers;’  platforms.  Rut  the  in  Ru.ssia  and  Israel  and  Berlin 
Journal  Star  has  reached  into  —  Mr.  Dancey  carries  a  big 
all  levels  of  its  operation  and  .share  of  the  speakers  bureau 
put  speechmaking  on  an  organ-  load. 

ized  basis.  During  the  peak  of  the  win- 

Last  year  the  bureau  filled  ter  sea.son,  he  averaged  three 
222  speaking,  judging  and  em-  night  meetings  a  week,  plus  sev- 
ceeing  requests.  Members  trav-  eral  noon  or  afternoon  appear- 
elcd  to  77  different  communities,  ances.  He  was  booked  through 
Journal  Star  officials  figure  early  spring.  (When  his  wife 
the  bureau  serves  a  double  pur-  tried  to  get  him  for  a  group 
pose  for  the  paper  itself,  be-  she  belongs  to,  he  was  already 
sides  giv'ing  readers  a  chance  to  committed  for  that  date.) 
satisfy  their  curiosity  about  the  ■. 

inner  workings  of  a  newspaper.  Popular  Personal.!. 

First  of  all,  it  gi%’es  the  pa-  “People  are  interested  in  more 
per  an  opportunity  to  tell  a  than  a  headline  or  a  bulletin,” 
side  of  its  story  that  might  Mr.  Dancey  says.  “They  want 
never  get  todd  in  news  or  edi-  the  ‘inside,’  a  personal  slant.” 
torial  columns  —  an  intimate  The  speakers  bureau  is  by  no 
glimp.se  into  why  the  paper  is  means  limited  to  the  editorial 
the  way  it  is.  Secondly,  it  brings  rooms  —  though  two  editorial 
the  paper’s  personnel  down  out  writers,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Dan- 
of  any  ivory  towers  for  clo.se,  cey,  are  members  of  it.  They 
rewarding  contact  with  readers  are  Rill  Little  and  the  author 
and  jiotential  readers.  of  this  article. 

Out  of  this  contact  comes  (Continued  on  i>a(fe  .'>6) 
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anized  Basis 


rotogravure  comes  to  New  England! 

This  plant  for  the  Providence  Journal,  designed  by  Lock- 
wood  Greene,  will  provide  facilities  for  high  grade  newspaper 
and  commercial  rotogravure  printing.  The  initial  installation 
of  13  press  units  and  2  folders  will  be  capable  of  producing 
a  tabloid  magazine  of  56  pages  of  four-color  each  side,  and 
up  to  11 2  pages  collect  with  a  maximum  of  84  pages  in  color. 
The  plant  will  be  operated  by  Providence  Gravure,  Inc.  start¬ 
ing  November,  1962. 


LOCKWOOD 

GREENE 

ENGINEERS. 


RODERICK  O'DONOGHUE,  ASSOCIATE 
Pulp  and  Paper  Division 

Boston  16.  Mass.,  316  Stuart  St 
New  York  1 7.  N  Y.,  41  E.  42nd  St.  •  Spartanburg.  S.  C..  Montgomery  Bldg 


) 


DREAM 


COMBINATION! 


The  Color  King  Press 
AND  Fairchild  Service 


Fairchild’s  Color  King  web  perfecting  offset  press  is  the 
fastest  selling  newspaper  press  today.  One  reason  is  that 
it  offers  many  simplihed  operating  features  plus  all  the 
proven  advantages  of  quality  offset  printing  .  .  .  with 
color.  Another  big  reason  is  that  the  Color  King  is  sold 
and  serviced  by  Fairchild’s  factory-trained  field  force. 

It’s  an  unbeatable  combination.  Fairchild’s  Produc¬ 
tion  Engineer  and  Customer  Engineer  network  pro¬ 
vides  installation,  service  and  applications  assistance  to 


FAIKCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

DIVISION  OF 

FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORF. 
Oisfrici  Officei 

Eai)ch«ti«r,  N.  Y  •  los  Ang*l*t*Allanto  •  Chicago 
Ovcrieoi  Amsterdam.  The  Netherlands 


all  customers.  In  addition,  customer  personnel  training 
is  available,  at  no  cost,  in  Fairchild’s  new  Technical 
Center. 

Ask  any  user  of  Fairchild’s  Teletypesetter®,  Scan-A- 
Graver®,  or  Dycril-Processing  Equipment  and  you’ll 
quickly  discover  that  Fairchild’s  “after-the-sale”  service 
is  the  best  in  the  business. 

Going  offset?  “Go"  Fairchild.  Just  mail  the  coupon 
today  for  complete  information. 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  CK  5 
Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Q  Please  send  me  the  brochure  on  Color  King. 

Q  Please  hove  o  Fairchild  Color  King  representative  coll. 

NAME _ 

COMPANY _ 

STREET _ 

CITY _ ZONE _ STATE _ 


speaker  Bureau 

(Continued  from  page  54) 


One  of  the  most  popular 
speakers  is  C.  A.  (Stretch) 
Miller,  community  relations 
sports  representative  and  long¬ 
time  radio  and  television  sports 
personality.  He  is  in  great  de¬ 
mand  for  emceeing  jobs.  He  has 
traveled  as  much  as  1,000  miles 
in  a  month,  filling  speaking  en¬ 
gagements. 

“Stretch”  says  his  nickname 
is  a  problem.  “IVe  been  intro¬ 
duced  as  Scratch,  Starch,  Scotch, 
and  Stench,”  he  claims. 

Sallie  WTielan,  community  re¬ 
lations  representative  and  for¬ 
mer  women’s  department  writer, 
is  another  busy  speaker.  She 
often  talks  about  women  in 
newspapering  and  sees  the 
speakers  bureau  as  a  soft-sell 
means  of  attracting  people  to 
the  news  field.  “We  often  have 
calls  to  talk  to  students  about 
journalism,  or  to  young  people’s 
groups,”  she  says. 

Sometimes  Sallie  provides  a 
practical  service  to  organiza¬ 
tions  by  speaking  to  them  about 
how  news  should  be  prepared 
for  submission  to  the  paper  and 
about  what  kind  of  activities 
and  projects  the  Joumal  Star 
is  interested  in. 

Russ  Periy,  community  rela¬ 
tions  director  and  former  man¬ 
aging  editor,  often  speaks  on  the 
newspaper’s  relationship  to  the 
community.  Frequently  he  em¬ 
phasizes  the  paper’s  public  ser\’- 
ice  projects  and  philanthropies. 

Most  speaking  requests  are 
handled  through  Mr.  Perr>’’s  de- 
jiartment,  though  sometimes  or¬ 
ganizations  make  arrangements 
directly  with  the  speaker. 

Members  of  Bureau 

Others  who  are  regular  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  bureau  are  Geot  ge 
Magenheimer,  morning  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  columnist;  Mary  Jo  Hat¬ 
field,  librarian;  Kenneth  Carri- 
thers,  circulation  manager; 
Dave  Schlink,  sales  promotion 

Plain  Dealer 
readers  buy 

MOST  of 

the  goods  in 

CLEVELAND 

WANT  YOUR  SHARE? 
Write,  wire  or  phone  the 

PLAIN  DEALER 

Repre»*tnted  by  Kelly-Smith  Co. 
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manager;  Frank  Green,  produc¬ 
tion  manager;  and  Fred  .\up- 
perle,  personnel  manager. 

Other  employes  are  called 
upon  to  fill  speaking  dates  as 
the  need  arises. 

Question  and  answer  sessions 
almost  invariably  are  a  part  of 
the  speakers  bureau  members’ 
appearances.  This  is  when  the 
curious  reader  gets  in  his  licks. 

What  does  he  ask? 

Sometimes  elemental  things. 

“Like,  ‘Where  do  you  get  your 
ink?’  or  ‘How  do  you  get  your 
news?’  ”  reports  Editorial 
Writer  Little.  “Some  people 
think  we  just  have  reporters 
running  around  aimlessly.” 

“Many  people  have  no  clear 
conception  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  news  and  editorial  opin¬ 
ion,”  Mr.  Dancey  says.  He  tries 
to  emphasize  the  distinction. 

Exposing  yourself  to  readers’ 
questions  “helps  crystallize  your 
own  thinking  about  your  job  and 
the  paper,”  adds  Mr.  Little. 

Some  questions  fall  into  the 
“inevitable”  class.  They  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  what’s  tops  in  the 
news. 

“What  do  you  think  of  Jack 
Paar?”  (In  one  of  his  stories 
from  Berlin,  Mr.  Dancey  men¬ 
tioned  meeting  Paar.  So  his 
audience  wants  the  “personal 
slant”  he  speaks  of.) 

Another  frequent  one  is; 
“Who  do  you  think  bombed  your 
car?”  (A  bomb  damaged  Mr. 
Dancey’s  car  in  1959.  The  case 
has  never  been  solved.) 

.SecrecT  and  GuriosilT 

Many  want  to  know:  “Why 
do  you  sign  some  editorials?” 
(The  reply:  To  get  away  from 
any  pretentious,  textbookish  ap¬ 
proach  ;  to  establish  a  more  per¬ 
sonal,  intimate  relationship  be¬ 
tween  editor  and  reader.) 

“Why  don’t  you  do  like  the 
.Wic  ForA'  Time.<t?"  is  another 
recurring  question. 

Anjdhing  that  has  an  element 
of  secrecy  about  it  inspires  ques¬ 
tions.  “Anything  with  any  mys¬ 
tery  about  it  arouses  curiosity.” 
says  Mr.  Dancey.  “They  want 
to  know  what  the  Russian  j>eo- 
ple  are  really  like.  .4nd  they 
ask  more  questions  alwut  East 
Berlin  than  about  West  Berlin.” 

-Audiences  are  interested  in 
the  mechanics  of  newspapering, 
too.  They  ask  how  editorial 
stands  are  decided,  and  why  one 
story  has  a  bigger  headline  than 
another.  And  often  comes  the 
question,  “why  do  you  i)rint  .so 
much  bad  news  alwut  kids  and 
so  little  good?” 

This  gives  the  sjfeaker  an  oj)- 
portunity  to  cite  a  survey  made 
on  this  subject.  An  outside 
agency  found  that  in  fact  the 
Journal  Star  prints  more  good 
than  bad  and  gives  it  more 
prominent  display  more  often. 

Sometimes  the  speaker  can 


cite  a  story  from  that  very  day’s 
paper  —  a  “good”  item  —  and 
it  turns  out  that  the  questioner 
—  who  may  have  cited  a  “bad” 
story  from  the  same  paper  — 
missed  it. 

So  then  the  speaker  can  say, 
“It’s  your  editing  of  the  paper 
that  deleted  it,  not  ours.  It  was 
there  but  you  weren’t  inter¬ 
ested!”  This  usually  brings  a 
good  reaction  from  the  crowd, 
besides  making  a  good  point. 

Sometimes  the  speakers  are 
thrown  for  a  loss.  Not  all  the 
questions  can  be  answered. 
Sallie  Whelan  has  devised  a 
technique  of  writing  down  a 
tough  question,  taking  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  who 
asked  it,  and  then  making  a 
point  of  finding  the  answrer 
when  she  returns  to  the  office 
and  writing  to  the  questioner. 

Despite  the  success  of  its 
speakers  bureau,  the  Journal 
Star  has  not  promoted  the  sei-v- 
ice  extensively.  A  brochure  has 
been  printed,  picturing  the 
speakers  and  listing  their  sub¬ 
jects,  and  copies  are  distributed 
to  groups  requesting  them.  The 
Peoria  Association  of  Commerce 
lists  the  bureau  in  its  speakers 
guide.  Some  ads  have  been  run 
in  weekly  papers  as  part  of  the 
Journal  Star’s  regular  advertis¬ 
ing  program. 

The  Ser>icc  Is  Free 

But  the  greater  part  of  the 
bureau’s  promotion  is  word  of 
mouth. 

The  bureau  appeals  to  pro¬ 
gram  chairmen.  First  of  all,  the 
service  is  free.  No  speaker  col¬ 
lects  a  fee.  There  is  not  even 
a  mileage  charge.  And  a  pro¬ 
gram  chairman  who  is  on  the 
sjjot  because  of  a  last-minute 


cancellation  can  usually  find  a 
replacement  from  the  bureau’s 
roster.  Organizations  appreciate 
this. 

Being  a  member  of  the  bureau 
has  its  hazards,  and  these  are 
not  just  the  chicken-and-pea.s 
diet,  the  cigar  smoke-filled 
rooms,  and  —  in  summer  — 
noisy  air  conditioners. 

One  winter  night  Stretch 
Miller  got  snowbound  in  a  small 
community  and  ended  up  sleep¬ 
ing  in  a  funeral  parlor. 

One  speaker,  delivering  his 
message  from  —  of  all  places  — 
the  pulpit  of  a  church,  had  the 
misfortune  to  have  a  loose  lens 
in  his  glasses.  When  he  glanced 
down  at  his  notes  —  plop!  out 
it  would  fall  onto  the  floor.  He 
finally  got  tired  of  crawling 
down  from  the  pulpit  to  retrieve 
it. 

But  it  all  becomes  worthwhile 
when,  after  a  meeting  has 
broken  up,  the  people  come  for¬ 
ward  to  shake  hands  and  say 
“thanks”  —  and  ask  more  ques¬ 
tions. 

And  often  these  questions 
saved  for  the  privacy  of  per¬ 
sonal  conversation  show  both 
a  desire  to  assert  independence 
of  thought  and  yet  demonstrate 
friendliness  and  rapport  with 
the  speaker.  For  frequently  they 
begin,  “I  don’t  always  agree 
with  you,  but — ” 

• 

Couple  to  Retire 

Fergi's  Falls,  Minn. 

William  L.  Robertson,  editor 
of  the  Fergus  Falls  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal  for  50  years,  is  looking 
toward  retirement  July  1.  He  is 
87  and  has  spent  a  73-year 
career  on  the  same  paper.  His 
w’ife,  associate  editor,  will  join 
him  in  retirement. 


ON  RECEIVING  END — W,  B.  Hunt,  left,  of  the  Peru  (Ind.)  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  takes  pleasure  in  presenting  an  elephant  hook  (official 
civic  symbol)  and  plaque  to  Robert  Mathes  as  a  token  of  appreciation 
for  the  letter’s  work  as  president  of  Circus  City  Festival  Inc.,  a  tourist 
attraction  which  brings  an  estimated  $1,000,000  new  money  to  town. 
Mr.  Mathes  left  Peru,  where  he  was  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Daily  Tribune,  to  be  general  manager  of  the  Hammond  (La.)  Daily  Star. 
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NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 


are  available  in  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6  units.  You  can  choose 
the  specific  model  that  will  handle  your  printing  requirements  precisely.  One 
reason  why  over  600  weekly  newspapers  and  shoppers  are  now  printed  on 
Vanguards.  Other  reasons:  Low  initial  investment  Low  operating  costs  No 
costly  engravings,  but  lots  of  pictures  Better  reproduction  Various  types 
of  low-cost  offset  composition  Money-saving  paper  in  rolls  Up  to  20  standard 
news  pages  (40  tabloid  pages)  Speeds  of  15,000  papers  per  hour  —  folded 


NTERTYPE 


CORPORATION 


THE  COTTRELL  COMPANY 


For  full  descriptive  Utereture.  write  or  call  your  nearest  Vanguard  representative:  800  Second 
Ave..  New  York  17.  YU  6-7613:  640  W.  Washington  Blvd,  Chicago  6.  FR  2-5693:  1808 
Hi-Line  Dr..  Dallas  2.  Rl  7-8595: 1945  S.  Figueroa  St..  Los  Angeles  7.  Rl  9-2369. 
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Ohio  Doctors 
Favor  Amity 
With  Press 


CoiA-.MBi  s,  Ohio 

Doctors  })asse(l  a  resolution 
here  unanimously  which  reiter¬ 
ated  a  statewide  policy  of 
encourapinp  county  medical 
societies  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  continuous  cooperative  rela¬ 
tionships  with  news  media. 

The  resolution  was  presented 
as  a  substitute  for  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  American  Medical 
Association  to  request  the  wire 
services  not  to  publish  medical 
■stories  until  the  AMA  has  had 
them  investigated  by  appropri¬ 
ate  local  medical  societies. 

The  action  took  place  at  the 
recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  State  Medical  Association. 

The  j)roposed  resolution  had 
l)een  prepared  by  delegates  from 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  of 
Cincinnati  and  Hamilton  County. 

Speakinp  of  the  proposed  reso-  medical  society  and  news  media 
lution,  a  statement  by  a  resolu-  is  necessary  to  provide  the  pub- 
tions  committee  to  the  House  of  lie  with  adequate  and  accurate 
Deleprates  in  presenting  the  sub-  medical  news,  and 
stitute  resolution  stated:  “WHEREAS,  The  1959  Dis- 

“It  IS  the  unanimous  recom-  trict  Public  Relations  Confer- 
mendation  of  our  committee  that  ences  initiated  by  the  then 
this  resolution  not  be  adopted. 

It  presents  an  approach  to  the 
control  of  news  releases  that 
would  be  impractical  and  not  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  our  pro¬ 
fession  nor  the  press  in  the 
dissemination  of  information. 

Good  relationship  of  local  medi¬ 
cal  societies  with  the  press  is 
considered  the  liest  method  and 
is  the  responsibility  of  each 
county  medical  society.  The  com¬ 
mittee  submits  the  substitute 
resolution  to  draw  attention  to 
this  important  area.” 

.Subslilutc  Resolution 

The  following  is  the  text  of 
the  substitute  resolution  which 
was  adopted  without  discussion 
by  the  House  of  Delegrates: 


NEW  DISPLAY  TECHNIQUE,  utilizing  the  largest  color  transparency  of  its  type  and  polarized  light,  will 
depict  the  motion  of  the  Goss  Suburban  offset  press  in  display  at  the  Production  Conference.  Watching 
demonstration  are  C.  S.  Reilly,  J.  H.  Sauer  and  R.  H.  (Tex)  McLarn  of  Goss.  As  the  rolls  turn,  the  webs 
move  and  papers  appear  to  come  off  the  delivery. 


■^7  •  J|  1^  ence,  to  discuss  the  problems  of 

\  fined  i  fire  urban  rehabilitation.  A  panel  of 

four  Pennsylvania  educators  will 
¥  Pennsylvania’s  ap- 

X  Xf  J.vfX  proach  to  its  school  problems. 

_  *  The  publishers  wall  also  par- 

IVrX^  A  ticipate  in  panel  discussions  held 

i  1  iTiLCC  II  i  IK  on  national  advertising  and  local 

advertising  opportunities.  A  ses- 
Smaller  city  newspaper  pub-  sion  on  photography  under  the 
lishers  and  editors,  members  of  direction  of  John  Fournier,  pub- 

lisher  of  the  Kent  (Wash.) 
News-Journal,  and  assisted  by 
Professor  John  McGrail,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  South  Carolina  Journal¬ 
ism  School,  w'ill  be  held.  Also 
participating  wall  be  R.  F.  Gar- 


enthusiastically  received  by  rep-  the  National  Editorial  Associa- 
resentatives  of  the  news  media,  tion,  will  have  an  opportunity  at 
and  their  77th  annual  convention  in 

“WHEREAS,  These  media  Her.shey,  Pa.,  June  20-23,  to  hear 
representatives  strongly  indi-  t  e  f o  lowing. 

cated  they  would  w'elcome  close  expression  of  the  con-  ,  .  i-  j  i 

relationships  with  the  local  ser%'ative  viewpoint,  as  voiced  land,  Eastman  Kodak  Company; 

medical  society,  and  by  Senator  Barr>^  Goldwater,  R.,  Barron  Stilson,  Graflex  Com- 

A  O  r-o-  A  U  Arizona.  pany;  and  George  Howard, 

1  ^  hy  many  ^  niessaee  on  the  imnor-  Polaroid  Corporation. 

local  medical  societies,  as  a  —  a  message  on  me  impoi  ,.r.nvonfinn  u 

result  of  these  district  meetings  tance  of  defending  advertising 

result  01  mese  aisiricc  meetings  m-irketinir  •>o*og  directed  by  NEA  Presi- 

and  follow-up  local  meetings  as  a  basic  tool  ot  mai  keting  Easterly  publisher  of 

annually,  have  led  to  mutually  from  unwarranted  governmental  «  ^ 

beneficial  arrangements  for  the  interference,  by  Morton  Simon,  t  ai  n  ! 

oenenciai  ^rangemenis  lor  me  pv-,  .  ,  .  •  ’  ^  ,  Robert  I.  McCracken,  president 

dissemination  of  medical  news,  rnuaclelpnia  attorney  anrt  coun  pxipA  and  executive  vice- 

KrrTTT-.Tjipr'rvDT:'  ur  t't  T>zr>  sel  for  the  Advertising  Federa-  riNrA  ana  execute e  \ic 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RE-  ..  ,  A,«ori^>n  president  of  the  Aorri-sfowm 

SOLVED,  That  the  policy  of  oi  America.  ^  Times-Herald,  will  be 

encouraging  county  medical  3.  Remarks  on  the  advertising  associated  with  him. 

societies  to  establish  and  main-  procedures  of  America  s  larg^t  Sunday,  June  24,  a  group 

tain  continuous  cooperative  re-  ®  nianuf acturer  by  NEA  publishers  and  their 

lationships  with  local  news  9^.*  Director  of  .^ver-  leave  Hershey  for  an 

media  is  hereby  reiterated.”  Dsing,  General  Motors  Corp.,  ej^ht-day  post-convention  tour 
^  Detroit,  and;  historic  Pennsylvania,  ending 

4.  The  story  of  the  experiences  with  a  weekend  at  Atlantic  City, 
Wire  Service  Fliml  of  a  fellow^  newspaperman,  n.  J.,  June  30-July  1. 

*  .  j  Cl  1  w'  I  Joseph  A.  Abey,  circulation  • 

Aids  School  ork  A\recior,  Reading  (Vb..)  Eaale-  A^v  ritition 

Lepcin'GTON,  Ky.  Times,  who  has  travelled  into  v 

Contributions  from  19  Vir-  practically  every  free  nation  OMAHA 

ginia  and  Washington,  D.  C.  during  the  past  year,  as  presi-  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  N.  Griffin, 
daily  newspapers  and  a  Virginia  dent  of  the  Rotary  International,  commander  of  the  16th  Army 
radio  station  have  been  made  to  Participating  in  the  program  Corps,  recently  presented  an 
the  Frank  Fuller  Wire  Fund  of  as  a  result  of  the  Pennsylvania  Army  achievement  certificate  to 
the  Lee  Memorial  Journalism  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa-  W.  E.  Christenson,  president  of 
Foundation  at  Washington  and  tion  holding  its  annual  summer  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  citing 
Lee  University.  The  fund  pro-  meeting  in  connection  with  the  the  newspaper  for  fostering 
vided  students  with  full  news  NEA  convention  will  be  several  better  public  understanding  of 
services  of  the  Associated  Press  additional  Pennsylvanians,  in-  the  role  and  mission  of  the  Army 
for  the  1961-62  school  year.  eluding  Governor  David  Lawr-  and  its  reserve  components. 


News-Journal 

Papers 

ONE-RATE-FOR-ALL 

gives  you  economical 
coverage  of  Delaware, 
America’s  only 

SINGLE-RATE 

L SINGLE-STATE  . 

^  market  area 


For  details  of  Wilmington  Plan 
contact:  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
or,  News-Journal  Papers, 
[^Wilmington,  Delaware^^ 


^  For  information  about 
our  operations. . .  our 
I  empioyes  ...for  your 
news  needs,  caii  or  write 


Instant  news  and  pictures.  UP’s  own  staff  of  photographers  have  8xl0s 
of  newsworthy  subjects,  many  in  color,  available  without  charge.  Call  your 
nearest  Public  Relations  office  listed  below  .  .  .  anytime. 


OMAHA  —  342-5822  LOS  ANGELES  —  MAdison  7-9211 

PORTLAND  —  CApitol  7-7771  SALT  LAKE  CITY  —  EMpire  3-1544 

NEW  YORK  CITY  —  REctor  2-7440 
(Ridgewood,  N.J.  —  Gilbert  5-0340) 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 


America’s  new 
Interstate  Highway  System 
wili  save  75,000  iives 
in  the  next 
twenty  years! 


Every  driver  and  taxpayer  owes  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  nation’s  highway  builders. 

Based  on  the  impressive  safety  records  of  Interstate  System 
highways  now  in  use,  safety  authorities  have  raised  their 
estimates  of  the  life-saving  potential  of  modern  highway 
design.  Most  recent  figures  released  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  show  the  Interstate  System  alone  will  have 
saved  another  75,000  lives  by  1980. 

Money  savings  in  operating  costs,  time  and  accident 
reduction  will  run  into  billions  of  dollars. 

Today  more  than  12,000  miles  of  the  41,000-mile  Inter¬ 
state  System  are  open  for  traffic.  By  1972  America’s  motor¬ 
ists  will  be  able  to  go  coast-to-coast  without  a  traffic  light 
or  grade  crossing. 

Although  the  Interstate  System  will  eventually  carry  20 
to  25%  of  the  nation’s  total  highway  traffic,  it  will  comprise 
only  a  little  more  than  one  per  cent  of  our  total  road  and 


^ INTERSTATE^ 


aaiiitaiiWM 


street  network.  From  farm-to-market  roads  to  magnificent 
freeways,  Americans  today  drive  over  more  than  800,000 
miles  of  Federal-aid  highways  alone. 

These  comprehensive  highway  systems  are  the  product 
of  a  huge  amount  of  plaiming  by  federal,  state  and  city 
officials,  and  great  construction  skill  by  engineers  and 
contractors. 

The  orderly  advancement  of  the  expanded  Federal-State 
highway  program  and  the  on-time  completion  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  System  promise  tremendous  benefits  in  the  saving  of 
lives  and  in  contributions  to  our  national  economy  and 


Modern  concrete  pavement  is  being 
used  on  mile  after  mile  of  your 
new  Interstate  System.  Designed  to 
last  50  years  or  more  it  will  also 
provide  the  greatest  all-weather 
driving  comfort  and  safety  ever 
known! 


I  ,  welfare. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 
Notional  Htack|uarlor*:  33  W.  Ofond  Avo.,  Chicoflo  10,  HI. 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  concrete 
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Idaho  Schools 
Spurred  on 
J-Programs 


the  Idaho  Falls  Post-Register, 
said  his  paper  will  finance  the 

new's  service  for  Idaho  State  ^ 

College,  Pocatello,  and  James  |  _  | 

Brown,  Boise  Statesman  pub-  Twin  Falls  Times-News,  vice- 
lisher,  offered  to  provide  a  simi-  chairman, 
lar  service  for  the  University  .  »•• 

of  Idaho,  Moscow. 

The  AP  members  passed  a  Three  newspapers  won  the  top 
resolution  commending  Idaho  awards  in  the  annual  photo  con- 
State  College  for  the  recent  test.  Ross  Welser  of  the  Salt 
expansion  of  its  journalism  pro-  Lake  Tribune  won  first  place  in 
gram  and  urged  that  the  Uni-  the  spot  news  division  with  a 
versity  of  Idaho  follow  suit  by  photograph  of  a  stabbing  vic- 
emphasizing  “the  journalistic  tim.  First  place  in  the  features 
foundation  of  its  communication  section  went  to  Dick  Zacharias 
program”  in  reorganizing  its  of  the  Statesman  of  Boise,  Idaho, 
journalism  department.  for  his  picture  of  a  youngster 

,  getting  his  first  polio  shot. 

Re»  ruiting  .stu  t  iii.  “The  Three  Stooges”  w'as  the  Montreal 

Frank  Hash,  head  of  the  ISC  title  of  a  sports  photograph  Paul  Kidd,  a  29-year-oId  fea- 
joumalism  department,  was  a  which  won  first  place  for  Arthur  ture  writer  with  a  deep  urge  to 

speaker  at  the  final  session.  E.  Andrews  of  the  Lewiston  help  bring  Latin  America  into 

“Unless  the  number  of  journal-  (Idaho)  Morning  Tribune.  focus  for  Canadians,  has  been  a  t  j  a  -n 

ism  graduates  is  increased,”  he  The  sequence  division  was  won  ^‘'l^ted  as  Canada’s  Nieman  A  student  wull  continue  to 

said,  -in  10  years  you  won’t  be  by’^S'acT'  Q  RotZn  of  The  Fellow  tor  the  1962-63  ten,,.  "We  to  ma,„r,e,ther  ,m  journal- 

able  to  find  a  reporter.  Idaho  Statesman  with  a  series  ^  member  of  the  staff  of  the  ision. 

Idaho  State  College  is  making  of  nhotoeranhs  on  a  hiirh  iumner  Hamilton  Spectator,  he  W'as  Chairman  of  the  new  depart- 
an  effort  to  interest  capable  ^ chosen  by  the  Canadian  Nieman  ment  will  be  Dr.  Patrick  E. 

high  school  students  in  the  new'S  '  Fellowship  Committee  from  Welch,  present  chairman  of  the 

fields,  he  pointed  out,  by  using  •  among  14  newspaper  men  w’ho  department  of  radio-television, 

tactics  similar  to  “athletic  applied  from  coast  to  coast.  He  Dr.  Welch,  who  joined  the  Uni¬ 
recruiting”  to  attract  them.  Suninier  Carrier  P®  to  Harvard  University  versity  of  Houston  in  1950,  holds 

John  Gallivan,  publisher  of  p:f„K  September  for  a  year  of  B-A.  and  M.A.  degrees  from  the 

the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Trib-  »  informal,  background  study  University  of  Tulsa  and  a  Ph.D. 

jmc,  was  elected  chairman;  John  Detroit  financed  by  the  Reader’s  Digest  from  Ohio  State  University. 

Mullowney,  publisher  of  the  The  Detroit  News  has  sent  a  Association  (Canada)  Ltd.  Facilities  of  the  two  depart- 

colorful  mailing  piece  to  parents  Martin  Goodman,  27,  Toronto  ments  will  be  integrated  into 

I  of  its  13,000  carriers  in  an  effort  Daily  Star  financial  waiter  who  the  new'  program.  Bruce  Under- 

^  I  to  help  reduce  end-of-school  has  just  completed  his  year  as  w’ood,  present  chairman  of  the 

^  ^  ■  carrier  turnover.  the  1961-62  Canadian  Fellow',  journalism  department,  w'ill 

■!  Entitled  “IT  PAYS  in  many  took  a  record  19  courses.  direct  the  work  of  journa'lism 

*  ^  A*  w'ays  to  be  a  NEWS  carrier,”  His  successor,  Paul  Kidd,  is  a  majors. 

the  folder  was  timed  to  ^  native  of  Stockton  -  on  -  Tees,  , 

received  about  three  wreeks  England,  w'ho  came  to  Canada  .sironger  I  mgram 

before  school  closes  and  outlined  in  1956  after  w'orking  on  the  “Consolidation  of  the  two 

the  many  advantages  carriers  Middlesbrough  Evening  Gazette  areas  w'ill  in  no  w'ay  mean  a 

enjoy  by  staying  on  their  routes  and  the  Evening  Chronicle  of  diminution  of  either;  rather,  it 

all  summer.  New'castle-on-Tyne.  He  joined  provide  a  much  stronger 

A  message  from  Law'rence  J.  Spectator  after  a  brief  stmt  educational  program  for  both 
Hamilton,  New's  circulation  on  the  U mdsor  Sfor.  departments,”  Dr.  Hoffman 

director,  was  printed  on  one  side  As  a  background  for  his 
of  the  self-mailer.  Eighteen  spe-  reporting,  he  has  visited  15 

cific  benefits  of  a  News  route  countries  in  Europe  and  Latin  "  total  of  *.00  students  ar 
were  listed  on  the  back  of  the  America,  including  two  journeys  presently  enrolled  in  the  two 
folder  which  w'as  printed  in  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  separate  programs  being 
green  ink  on  yellow'  stock.  four  to  Cuba.  merged. 


PHOTOCOMP  CENTER  —  You 

are  looking  at  the  world's  largest 
photo-composition  center  —  the 
shop  of  Graphic  Services  Inc.  at 
York,  Pa.  where  nine  Fotoset+ers 
are  operated  on  a  two-shift  sched¬ 
ule  to  supply  "cold  type"  for  book 
publishers. 


Houston  Merges 
Communications 
Schools  in  Fall 


Canada  Nieman 
Fellow  Studies 
Latin  America 


Houston 

The  merger  of  the  department 
of  journalism  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  radio-television  at  the 
University  of  Houston  into  a 
department  of  communication 
arts  effective  in  the  fall  of  1962 
has  been  announced  by  Dr. 
Philip  G.  Hoffman,  president  of 
the  University. 
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Old  Slater  Mill  Museum,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


I 


THIS  MESSAGE  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS: 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (m),  Portland  Press-Herald  (m), 
Portland  Express  (e),  Portland  Telegram  (s) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (e) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times- Argus  (E), 

Burlington  Free  Press  (m),  Rutland  Herald  (m) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (m&e),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enterprise  &  Times  (e).  Fall  River  Herald  News  (e). 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Gardner  News  (e), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e),  Lynn  Item  (E), 

North  Adams  Transcript  (e),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e), 
Springfield  Daily  News  (e).  Union  (m).  Republican  (s), 
launton  Gazette  (e),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (e), 

Worcester  Telegram  (m&s),  Worcester  Gazette  (E) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times  (e) 

Providence  Bulletin  (e).  Providence  Journal  (m&s), 
Woonsocket  Call  (e) 

CONNECTICUT 

Ansonia  Sentinel  (e),  Bridgeport  Post  (s), 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (  m&e  ) ,  Bristol  Press  (  e  ) 

Hartford  Courant  (m),  Hartford  Courant  (s), 

Hartford  Times  (e),  Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e), 
Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (e). 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m) 

New  Haven  Re^ster  (e&s),  Norwich  Bulletin  (m&s) 
Torrington  Register,  (e) 

W’aterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e), 

Waterbury  Republican  (m&s) 


Birthplace  of  Industrial  Progress; 
Expanding  to  Feed  a  Full  Economy 

New  England  has  come  a  long  way  since  Samuel  Slater  set 
up  the  first  successful  water-powered  textile  machinery 
in  his  mill  on  the  Blackstone  River  in  1793.  This  original 
assembly  line  for  the  production  of  cotton  yarn  was  the 
forerunner  of  industrial  New  England,  establishing  a  tradition 
of  craftsmanship  and  production.  Manufacturing  in  the 
region  has  grown  over  50%  since  1939  to  nearly  25,000  plants 
.  .  .  including  major  growth  in  electronics,  as  well  as  basic 
industries  like  textiles  and  shoes.  No  wonder  New  England 
families  earn  and  spend  more!* 

Selling’s  Easy  in  New  England  with 
Newspaper  Impact  and  Full  Coverage 

The  onlv  advertising  medium  that  provides  near- 100% 
coverage  of  the  region  is  NEWSPAPERS  .  .  .  and  at  a  much 
lower  cost-per-thousand  than  magazines  or  broadcast. 

Gives  advertisers  the  local  touch,  too! 


*  First  in  U.S.  in  per-family  food  sales 


Sell  your  products  and 
services  in  New  England 
through  these  newspapers. 
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PREVIEW 


all-new 


Here’s  something  really  new  in  press  design 
that  warrants  your  investigation.  A  faster, 
more  versatile,  easier  to  operate  Press  unit. 


of  the  most  modern  press 
on  the  market! 


New^ Improved^ Different  in  Design^ More  Flexible  in  Operation 


Speeds,  up  to  or  in  excess  of  70,000  PPH 


NEW  Unit  Drive  Direct  to  Impression  Cylinders 

NEW  Oscillation  Drive  Direct  from  Main  Drive 
eliminating  pulsation  from  vibrating  mechanism  to 
printing  cylinders. 

NEW  Rotomotic  Ink  Feed  for  uniform  film  at 
all  gl'ess  speeds. 

NEW  Cleon  Ink  System — supplies  clean  ink  to 
each  page. 

NEW  Page-wide  Ink  Compartments  allow  easy 
page  cut  off  of  ink  supply. 

NEW  Rocker  Type  Push  Button  Electro-Mechan¬ 
ical  Ink  Control  provides  Fingertip  column  or  page 
width  color  variation. 

V  «  NEW  R.O.  P.  Color — Black  Couples  of  Unit 

readily  convert  to  print  color. 


NEW  Cylinder  and  Ink  Drum  Gearing  wide 
faced — specially  mounted  to  assure  solid  fit  and 
concentricity. 

NEW  Mist  Guard  Enclosures — Web  on  inside 
of  unit  is  protected  from  Ink  Mist  and  mist  is  confined 
to  inking  area. 

NEW  Reverse  Gear  &  Couple  Silencing  of  Unit 
Drive  easily  done — operated  from  Floor  Level — inking 
arrangement  interlocked  with  reversing  mechanism. 

NEW  Unit  Drive  Shaft  Gearing  arranged  for 
minimum  backlash  and  wear — special  hardened  alloy 
steel  used. 

NEW  Press  Guards  designed  for  modern  ap¬ 
pearance,  easy  handling,  maintenance  and  durable, 
easy-to-clean  surfaces. 


NEW  Variable  Ink  Drum  Oscillation  (for  ROP 
Color)  Adjustment  from  y4"to  1  ’4 "stroke  mode  from 
outside  the  guard  enclosure. 

NEW  Ink  Roller  Sockets — Rigid  Mounting  di¬ 
rectly  to  Side  Frames — semi-automatic  flat  setting 
conveniently  adjustable. 

NEW  Both  Sides  of  Unit  are  enclosed — gear¬ 
ing  &  bearings  supplied  with  forced  feed  lubrication 
— Pressure  Gauge  on  unit. 

NEW  Extra  Large  Plate  and  Impression  Cylinder 
Journals  close  to  the  bodies  of  the  cylinders  carried 
in  Heavy  Duty  Preloaded  Roller  Bearings. 

NEW  Impression  Adjustment  by  use  of  Eccentric 
Sleeves — positive  adjustment-securely  held — Impres¬ 
sion  Dial  gauge  graduated  in  thousandths  of  an  inch. 


NEW  Press  Electrical  Controls  are  flush  mounted 
type  conveniently  located  enabling  enclosed  wiring 
of  the  unit  for  modern  streamlined  appearance. 

NEW  Web  Feeding  Device  to  facilitate  webbing 
of  press  unit — saves  time  in  threading  web  through 
unit. 

NEW  Underside  Tension  Type  Lockup  Devices — 
Two  Types  Available — Single  Plate  and  Two  Plate 
Lockup.  Both  have  circumferential  and  lateral  ad¬ 
justment. 

NEW  Safety  Features  include  all  Protective 
Devices  for  Overload— guarding  of  moving  parts — 
devices  to  insure  plate  lockup— electrical  tie-in  with 
press  control  circuit. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 

DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  Plant:  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
EXECUTIVE  &  SALES  OFFICE;  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  NEW  YORK 
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NEW ...  In  Concept  &  Design 
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DETAILS  SHOWN  ON  SCHEMATIC  DRAWING 


A  Single,  common  impression 
cylinder 


B  Four  color  plate  cylinders 


C  Ink  distributor  to  cylinders 

D  Vertical  drive  shaft  to  4- 
color  unit 
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The  new  SCOTT  4-Color  Unit  p 
sents  many  advantacies  not  p 
viously  available.  It  can 
mounted  over  regular  black  ui 
or  on  the  same  level.  This  uni 
completely  independent  of 
rest  of  the  press  and  has  entir 
separate  drive,  web  and  contn 


As  the  color  web  is  printed,  i 
spliced  and  run  into  the  rest 
the  paper.  The  coloi^nit  can 
made  ready  while  th<9  rest  of 
press  is  running  or,  it  con  be  u! 
while  other  units  are  idle  or  be 
changed  over. 


Excellent  color  registration 
sured  without  the  us^  of  spet 
color  registering  equipment  < 
compensators.  All  clolor  pic 
can  be  registered  inc^pendei 
of  the  black  printing  l^late. 


Impression  cylinder  is  reversil 
Four  impressions  printed  on  eil 
side  of  web.  m 


Furnished  with  regular  4-p( 
wide  color  ink  fountains.  P 
able  fountains,  in  single  or  ^ 
page  widths,  also  available. 


Equipped  with  New  Ink  Rc 
Sockets,  rigidly  mounted  to  t 
frames,  with  semi-automatic 
ting  readily  adjustable. 


Ink  Drums  specially  nountec 
insure  rigidity  and  supplied  v 
variable  oscillation. 


c 


Ih  reversible, 
ted  on  either 


ular  4-page 
tfoins.  Port- 
rgle  or  two- 
ivoilable. 


w  Ink  Roller 
inted  to  side 
utomatic  set- 


nounted  to 
upplied  with 


Four  separate  plate  cylinders,  arranged  to  accom¬ 
modate  semi-cylindrical  plates,  positioned  around  a 


ion  cvlincier. 


NEW ...  In  Concept  &  Design 


DETAILS  SHOWN  ON  SCHEMATIC  DRAWING 


Single,  common  impression 
cylinder 


Ink  distributor  to  cylinders 
Vertical  drive  shaft  to  4- 


B  Four  color  plate  cylinders  color  unit 

E  Reversing  drive  box 


The  new  SCOTT  4-Color  Unit  pr 
sents  many  advantages  not  pr 
viously  available.  It  can  I; 
mounted  over  regular  black  uni 
or  on  the  same  level.  This  unit 
completely  independent  of  tl 
rest  of  the  press  and  has  entire 
separate  drive,  web  and  control 
• 

As  the  color  web  is  printed,  it 
spliced  and  run  into  the  rest 
the  paper.  The  color  mit  can  I 
made  ready  while  tho  rest  of  tl 
press  is  running  or,  it  con  be  use 
while  other  units  are  idle  or  beir 
changed  over. 

Excellent  color  registration  a 
sured  without  the  us<t  of  speci 
color  registering  equipment  ar 
compensators.  All  ejoior  plat 
can  be  registered  inc^pendent 
of  the  black  printing  jplate. 

• 

Impression  cylinder  is  reversibi 
Four  impressions  printed  on  eith 
side  of  web. 

• 

Furnished  with  regular  4-pai 
wide  color  ink  founloins.  Po 
able  fountains,  in  single  or  tw 
page  widths,  also  available. 

• 

Equipped  with  New  'nk  Roll 
Sockets,  rigidly  mounted  to  sii 
frames,  with  semi-automatic  S( 
ting  readily  adjustable. 

•  ^ 

Ink  Drums  specially  counted 
insure  rigidity  and  supplied  wi 
variable  oscillation. 
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WOOD  INTRODUCES  A  NEW 
TENSIONPLATE  HEAVY  DUTY  PONY  AUTOPLATE! 

Designed  To  Anticipate  The  Trend  Towards  Tensionplate  Lochp 

Fur  ivltdmrn  Or  Sr  null  Srze  Ntwspupers . . . 


SCOTT  HIGH  SPEED  STITCHER 


One  less  cylinder  than  usually  used 
on  other  stitchers. 

• 

Precision  workmanship  assures 
perfect  alignment  of  driver  and 
plunger  elements. 

• 

Staples  rolled  into  position  and  then 
driven  home  with  hammer-type  blow. 

• 

Knife  cylinder  enclosed  for  safety 
and  elimination  of  dust.  Camming 
action  enclosed  in  safety  housing. 

• 

Wire  storage  boxes  are 
interchangeable. 

• 

Stitcher  changed  from  straight  to 
collect  run  by  simple  turn  of  a  knob. 
Then,  silence  two  plunger  assemblies 
for  collect  operation. 


All  parts,  subject  to  unusual  wear, 
are  made  from  specially  heat  treated 
tool  steel.  Movable  knife  wire  cutter 
surfaces  have  tungsten  carbide 
inserts  for  maximum  life. 


Speeds,  Up  To  20,000  Cylinder  Revolutions  Per  Hour 
. . .  Equivalent  To  4.0,000  Straight  Run —  OR  up  to 
56  pp-tabloid  size,  at  speeds  of  25,000  RPH, 
equivalent 


THE  INK  CONTROL  PANEL  OF  THE 
scon  SUPER  SEVENTY  PRESS  UNIT 

Is  Designed  For  Swift,  Positive  Action 


“Rotomatic  Ink  Feed”  is  the  new 
SCOTT  method  of  transmitting  ink, 
black  or  color,  from  fountain  roll  to 
the  forms  and  provides  a  positive 
feed  method  at  all  press  speeds. 

# 

Setting  the  ink  is  accomplished  by  a 
system  of  rocker  type  push  button 
Electro-Mechanical  Ink  Controls  which 
provide  finger-tip  column  or  page 
width  color  adjustment. 

e 

Control  panel  scientifically  mounted 
on  face  of  unit,  at  correct  angle 
and  arm  height  to  provide  most 
convenient  use,  easiest  and  fastest 
access  to  control  buttons. 

• 

Entire  panel  mounted  in  chrome  steel 
with  special  type  “clocked"  panel 
for  banked  push  buttons.  All  controls 
in  easy-to-see  colors — red,  green, 
black,  etc. 


THE  NEW  TENSIONPLATE  HEAVY  DUTY  PONY  AUTOPLATE 


Wood  has  developed  a  new  ster¬ 
eotype  machine  that  combines  the 
casting  and  finishing  features  of 
a  New,  Heavy  Duty  Pony  Auto¬ 
plate  with  a  Milling  Machine  and 
an  automatic  Cooling  and  Drying 
Stand.  Now,  plates  can  be  cast 
on  this  machine,  milled  for  under¬ 
side  lockup,  ready  for  the  press 
at  a  rate  of  1  Vi  plates  per  min¬ 
ute,  or  better. 

ELECTRO-PNEUMATIC  PUMP:  Automa¬ 
tic,  push-button  controlled  pouring  of 
stereotype  metal  into  the  Casting  Box, 
quickly,  accurately,  safely. 


WATER-COOLED  CORE  AND  CASTING 
BOX:  Automatic,  individual,  adjustable 
Core  and  Casting  Box  v/ater-tempera- 
ture  control.  Core  Lockup  mechanism 
enclosed  for  protection  against  metal 
spills  and  foreign  matter. 

DRIVE:  Vibration  free,  quiet,  easily 
maintained.  Multiple  V-Belt  drive  of 
Knife  Bar  Gear  Box  and  Cutting  Sav/  by 
5  HP  ball-bearing  Motor. 

PLATES:  Progress  beyond  Shaving  Arch 
by  power-driven  rollers  up  to  Cam  stop 
at  Milling  Machine,  thence,  by  gravity 
feed  into  Milling  Machine  and  Cooling 
and  Drying  stand  and,  finally,  released 
onto  pressroom  delivery  conveyor. 
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Joined  any  good 
associations  lately? 


Your  membership  in  the  various  groups  that  work  in  behalf  of  newspapers 
and  newspaper  advertising  is  indeed  beneficial  to  your  newspaper.  Many 
newspapers  consider  their  advertising  in  the  pages  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
in  the  same  manner.  Some  papers  even  maintain  a  separate  budget  for  E&P 
for  this  reason.  We’re  flattered  at  their  consideration.  But  we  honestly 
believe  that  their  reasoning  is  sound.  And  we  pass  the  idea  along  to  all 
newspapers.  After  all,  doesn’t  E&P  work  in  behalf- of  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try,  exclusively. . .  like  your  association . . .  and  unlike  any  other  publications? 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Total  Selling  Medium  for  Newspapers 


850  THIRD  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  22.  N.  Y. 


Mental  Health  News 
Is  Daily’s  Specialty 


By  Mike  Kraft 

Logansport,  Ind. 

The  Lof/anuport  Pharoi^-Trib- 
unc  has  won  the  1961  Mental 
Health  Bell  Award,  the  smallest 
newspaper  that  has  ever  been  so 
honored  and  the  only  one  to  win 
the  award  twice. 

The  Awards  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  for  Mental 
Health  chose  the  Pharos-Trib¬ 
une,  a  12,000  daily,  as  the  entry 
rankinp  highest  in  year-round 
editorial  support  “in  the  fight 
against  mental  illness  and  the 
advancement  of  good  mental 
health”.  The  newspaper  received 
the  same  award  in  1958. 

Frazier  Cheston,  association 
president,  said  the  newspaper 
merited  the  award  because  it 
ranked  highest  in  the  following 
criteria: 

“Dissemination  to  the  public 
of  mental  health  news,  informa¬ 
tion  and  opinion;  publicizing 
and  editorial  support  of  local, 
state  and  national  mental  health 
programs,  objectives  and  fund 
drives;  leadership  in  campaigns 


to  secure  new  or  improved  men¬ 
tal  health  services  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  and  treatment  of  mental 
illness;  and  other  editorial  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  fight  against 
mental  illness  and  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  good  mental  health”. 

Special  Interest 

The  news  articles,  features 
and  editorials  which  won  the 
award  for  the  Pharos-Tribune 
were,  as  in  1958,  largely  the 
work  of  Don  Freehafer.  A  25- 
year  staff  veteran,  Mr.  Free¬ 
hafer  has  long  taken  special  in¬ 
terest  in  the  problems  of  the 
mentally  ill. 

Mr.  Freehafer’s  beat  for  the 
past  quarter-century  has  in¬ 
cluded  the  Logan.sport  State 
Hospital  for  the  mentally  ill.  He 
is  vicepresident  of  the  County 
.Association  for  Mental  Health 
and,  since  1960,  has  been  a  state 
director  of  the  association. 

The  newsjjaper’s  entry  in  the 
competition  consisted  of  42 
l)ages  of  clippings  associated 
with  mental  health.  Highlights 


of  the  exhibit  were  a  series  of 
five  articles  on  “The  Mentally 
Retarded”,  and  a  series  of  eight 
articles  on  “Indiana’s  Shameful 
Neglect  of  Its  Mentally  Ill  Chil¬ 
dren”. 

Following  publication  of  the 
former  series,  six  months  in  the 
making,  the  Indiana  General 
Assembly  took  the  following 
steps: 

(1)  Created  a  special  division 
on  Mental  Retardation  in  the 
Department  of  Mental  Health; 

(2)  Appropriated  almost  $3 
million  for  two  new  buildings  at 
the  Fort  Wayne  state  school  for 
the  mentally  retarded; 

(3)  Voted  $50,000  for  engi¬ 
neering  plans  for  a  new  200-bed 
hospital  for  the  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  in  Indianapolis; 

(4)  .Approved  $25,000  for  con¬ 
version  of  the  Northern  Indi¬ 
ana  Crippled  Children’s  Hospital 
into  an  institution  for  the  re¬ 
tarded; 

(5)  Voted  to  reimburse  schools 
for  psychological  testing  of  re¬ 
tarded  children. 

‘Down  to  Furlli' 

Dr.  Edward  Tyler,  director  of 
the  child  guidance  clinic  at  the 
Indiana  University  Medical  Cen¬ 
ter,  Indianapolis,  was  among 
the  specialists  who  praised  Mr. 
Freehafer’s  series  on  “Shame¬ 
ful  Neglect”  in  unsolicited  let¬ 
ters.  Said  Dr.  Tyler:  “These 


articles  were  infonnative,  down 
to  earth,  direct  without  being 
destructively  hostile,  and  very 
much  needed.” 

Other  mental  health  news  cov¬ 
erage  in  1961  included  a  series 
of  hard-hitting  articles  on  at¬ 
tempts  by  state  officials  to  re¬ 
duce  the  staff  at  the  state  hos¬ 
pital.  On  the  lighter  side,  wide 
promotion  was  given  to  such 
hospital  projects  as  Christmas 
gift  donations,  and  “.Adopt-A- 
Patient”  program,  and  Easter 
bonnets  for  patients. 

J.  M.  Druck,  publisher  of  the 
Pharos-Tribune,  is  president  of 
the  .Advisoiy  Board  for  the  Lo¬ 
gansport  State  Hospital.  Glenn 
D.  Whitney,  editor,  is  a  member 
of  the  Cass  County  Council  for 
Retarded  Children  which  helps 
to  operate  the  only  school  in 
Indiana  specially  constructed  for 
handicapped  children. 

• 

Prize  to  Nicholas 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Wayne  Nicholas,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  a  junior  in  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  has  been  awarded  the  Sam 
Brownstein  prize  ($75)  for  the 
best  news  features  appearing  in 
the  Columbia  Misstourian  during 
the  past  year.  He  is  a  son  of 
Alan  G.  Nicholas,  former  pub- 
li.sher  of  the  Pitti^biirgh  Sun- 
Telegraph. 


MAy-hHArl  RUGGED  STEEL  BELT  CONVEYORS  OFFER 


Chip  Removal  System  auto¬ 
matically  disposes  of  chips 
from  shaving  arch  and  milling 
machine  and  returns  them  to 
the  furnace  for  remelting. 


May-Fran  conveyor  and  chip  removal  systems  installed  at  NEW  YORK  TIMES  PUBLISHING 
PLANT  in  conjunction  with  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery's  tension-plate  Supermatic  Auto¬ 
plate.  A  fully  automatic  stereotype  plate  casting  machine  that  collects  and  removes 
chips  and  severed  tails  from  the  machine  and  returns  them  to  the  melting  pot. 


PRODUCTION  ECONOMIES 
IN  GRAPHIC  ARTS  PLANTS 

MAY-FRAN  steel  belt  conveyors 
and  chip  removal  systems  can  be 
installed  into  your  stereotype  plate 
casting  machines  as  time  saving 
devices  for  greater  production,  effi¬ 
ciency  and  complete  automation. 

Removal  of  chips  and  tails  from 
stereotype  plate  making  machines 
while  in  operation  will  eliminate 
“Machine  Down  Time”. 

Also  .  .  .  MAY-FRAN  con¬ 
veyors  withstand  excessive  wear 
from  hot,  heavy,  or  abrasive  mate¬ 
rials  that  quickly  destroy  fabric  or 
rubber  conveyor  belts. 


Your  inquiries  regarding  the  installation  of  MAY-FRAN  conveyor  and  chip  removal  systems  are  invited. 
Write  today  for  complete  Information  and  Bulletin  MF-650  B 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


IVd  Ft*nsterniach»T  has  joined  the 
Fairchild  News  Service  to  represent 
all  Fairchild  papers  in  Danville,  Pa. 
l.ola  Anderson  has  been  appointed 
to  the  correspondents’  list  in  New 
Orleans  to  cover  that  area  for 

ELECTRONIC  NEWS.  METAL¬ 
WORKING  NEWS.  DREG  NEWS 
WEEKLY,  FOOTWEAR  NEWS. 


Fairchild’s  Book  Division  plans  to 
publish  in  booklet  form  a  series  of 
articles  published  earlv  this  year 

in  DREG  NEWS  WEEKLY  on 
“Changing  Patterns  of  Retail  Drug 
Distribution.”  The  articles  examine 
the  present  state  of  drug  retailing 
across  the  country,  higlUighting  the 
situation  in  more  than  20  major 
cities.  The  booklet  will  be  available 
this  summer. 


I'he  16th  annual  convention  of  the 
.\rmed  Forces  Communications  & 
Electronics  Assn,  in  Washington, 
1).  C.,  will  be  covered  for  ELEC¬ 
TRONIC  NEWS  by  Alfred  D.  Cook, 
editor  and  Ken  Stein,  communica¬ 
tions  editor.  Members  of  Fairchild’s 
Washington  news  bureau  also  will 
be  on  hand  for  the  event  which 
takes  place  June  12-14  at  the  Shera¬ 
ton  Park  ami  .''horeham  Hotels. 


Spring  1%2  editions  of  two  Fair- 
child  Directories  have  just  come  off  i 
the  press  and  are  being  distributed 
to  tlie  trade.  They  are  Fairchild’s 
“Fabric,  Trimmings  &  Supplies” 
Directory  with  a  total  of  10,699 
listings,  and  WO.ME.N’S  WE.AR 
D.\lLY’s  “Ready  -  to  -  Wear”  Di¬ 
rectory,  which  lists  6..t02  resources. 


.\rthur  Zuckerman  has  rejoined 
Fairchild  Publications,  after  20 
months  of  military  leave,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  news  reporter  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  METALWORKING  NEWS. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
b'OOTWE.\R  NEWS  news  staff  be¬ 
fore  being  recalled  to  active  service. 


.Ashland  Daily  Makets 
!  Personnel  Changes 

Ashland,  Ohio 

The  Ashland  Printing:  Com¬ 
pany,  publisher  of  the  Ashland 
Times-Gazette,  has  announced  a 
realignment  of  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  and  executive  personnel. 

R.  M.  Beer  has  been  named 
president  and  editor;  Fred 
Koehl,  vicepresident  and  general 
manager;  Frank  Beer,  assistant 
general  manager;  Cy  Wainscott, 
managing  editor;  and  Mel 
McKeachie,  city  editor. 

The  positions  of  Mr.  Beer  and 
Mr.  Koehl  as  principal  officers 
of  the  publishing  company’ 
remain  unchanged. 

Mr.  Wainscott  has  served  as 
a  reporter,  city  editor  and  news 
j  editor  since  joining  the  Times- 
I  Gazette  five  years  ago.  Mr. 
McKeachie  was  a  reporter  and 
assistant  city  editor  the  past  two 
years. 

Ralph  M.  May  has  resigrned 
as  editor  to  accept  a  position 
with  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal. 

• 

Do.nnell  Culpepper — to  full- 
i  time  outdoors  editor.  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press-Telegram  and 
Independent.  His  “Fishing 
Around”  column  also  will  appear 
in  the  Newport  Harbor  News- 
Press,  recently  purchased  by 
Ridder  New’spapers.  Jack  ElLt 
WANGER — from  assistant  news 
editor  to  news  editor,  Press- 
Telegram,  succeeding  Mr.  Cul¬ 
pepper,  who  held  the  post  for 
32  years. 

*  ^  * 

Arthur  Krock,  Washington 
columnist  of  the  New  York 
Times — marking  35th  anniver¬ 
sary  with  the  Times,  30  years  in 
the  Washington  bureau. 

♦  ♦  » 

Michael  J.  Maloney  Jr., 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer 
bureau  chief  at  Columbus — to 
administrative  assistant  to 
Gordon  Scherer,  new  Hamilton 
County  Republican  organization 
chairman. 


Samuel  Feinberg,  WOMEN’S 
W’E.\R  D.'MLY  columnist,  addressed  I 
a  luncheon  meeting  sponsored  by 
the  Fashion  Institute  of  Technology 
on  June  7  on  the  subject,  “Your 
Career  in  Retailing.”  This  was  one 
of  three  such  meetings  held  in 
connection  with  the  fifth  workshop 
in  fashion  merchandising  sponsored 
by  the  Institute. 
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FELLOW  JOURNALISTS — Dean  John  E,  Drewry  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  journalism  school  introduces  George  Boswell,  at  left,  associate 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  at  Sigma  Delta  Chi  regional  meeting. 
At  right  is  Mrs.  Boswell. 


McKowii  Retires 
.4s  Editor  and  M.E. 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Gill)ert  C.  McKown,  71,  has 
retired  as  editor  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Martinsburg  Jour¬ 
nal.  an  afternoon  daily  here. 

Paul  B.  Martin  has  been 
named  editor  and  William  M. 
Thompson  managing  editor. 

Mr.  McKown,  a  newspaper¬ 
man  for  54  years,  has  been  with 
the  Journal  41  years.  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin  and  Mr.  Thompson  both  have 
been  with  the  Journal  for  25 
years.  Mr.  Martin  was  also 
mayor  here  at  one  time. 

• 

Mary  Jane  Schier,  formerly 
with  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post 

—  to  greneral  assignment,  San 
.Antonio  (Tex.)  Express.  CARO¬ 
LYN  Alexander  —  to  librarian, 
San  .Antonio  Express-Neu's. 

•  *  « 

Don  Baldwin,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  St.  Petersburg  Times  — 
new’  president  of  the  Florida 
.AP  Association. 

«  «  * 

Dan  Moss,  formerly  in  radio 
and  television  and  news  editor 
of  a  w’eekly  in  Savannah,  Ga.  — 
to  editorial  staff  of  the  North 
Broward  edition,  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  (Fla.)  News,  succeeding 
Ron  Barnes,  resigned. 

*  *  * 

H.  Bernice  Jenkins,  new’s 
editor,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 

—  to  managing  editor  of  the 

N.AHB  Journal,  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  serv’ing  the  40,000  members 
of  the  National  Association  of 

Home  Builders,  and  published 

in  Washington. 

e  *  * 

Ray  O’Neill,  national  news 
(editor  —  celebrating  25  years 
with  the  New  York  Times.  He 
started  as  a  sports  copy  editor. 


Philip  Meyer,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  New 
York  Journal  American  —  new 
president  of  the  New’  York 
Classified  Advertising  Managers’ 
Association. 

*  *  « 

Maud  Patterson,  society  edi¬ 
tor,  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Post, 
and  an  employe  of  the  Post  and 
Morgantown  Dominion-News  for 
36  years  —  retired  from  regular 
staff  but  w’ill  continue  to  con¬ 
tribute  articles. 

•  *  * 

Frank  A.  McClung  Jr.,  re¬ 
porter,  Wilmington  (Del.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal  —  to  public  rela¬ 
tions,  Sikorsky  Aircraft  Com- 
Itany,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

«  *  * 

Don  Peppe®,  feature  writer 
and  courthouse  beat  reporter  for 
the  Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun-Demo¬ 
crat — to  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger- 
Star. 

«  «  « 

Ben  Metcalfe — from  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Province  to  editor  of 
Construction  World,  Vancouver. 
He  formerly  worked  for  Reuters 
and  the  Canadian  Press. 

• 

From  Imperial  Valley 
To  Fairbanks,  Alaska 

Dave  Galloway,  35,  general 
manager  of  the  El  Centro 
(Calif.)  Imperial  Valley  Post 
and  Press,  has  been  named  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  and  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Fairbanks 
(Alaska)  Daily  News-Miner. 

He  joined  the  Imperial  V’alley 
Post  as  city  editor  in  1953,  and 
was  promoted  to  managing  edi¬ 
tor  in  1954,  and  general  man¬ 
ager  two  years  ago.  He  l)egan 
his  career  as  a  copy  boy  in  the 
Office  of  War  Information  in 
Washington  during  World  War 
II,  and  later  became  a  reporter 
on  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News. 
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V’enoy  M.  Drapek- 
tisinp  manager, 
(Minn.)  Ihiily 


Caiiliuiii  Receives 
Coliiinbia  Plaque 

Edwin  I>.  Canhani,  editor  of 
the  Cliriittiun  Science  Monitor, 
received  Columbia  University’s 
fifth  Columbia  Journalism  ('ouricr 
Award,  a  silver  plaque,  on  June  Xewspa 


The  award,  was  voted  by  the  M-  Hollis  Ci’KL,  advertisinir 
Faculty  of  Journalism  in  recop-  piomotion  manager.  Meridian 
nition  of  Mr.  Canham’s  “lonp  (Ala.)  Star — to  editor  and  pub- 
service  to  international  journal-  lisher  of  the  Butler  (Ala.) 
ism,  first  as  a  reporter  covering  Choctaw  Advocate,  succeeding 
the  international  scene  and  later  Charles  H.  Barnes,  resipned. 
as  the  editor  (since  194.j)  of  *  ♦  * 

the  world-respected  newspaper,  Bernard  Kalb — from  \ew 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor.”  York  Timea  foreipn  .staff  to 
•  CBS,  Honp  Kong. 

WiLLlA.M  P.  Holman,  Alexan¬ 
dria  (Minn.)  Lake  Region  Presn 
— to  city  editor,  Faribault 
(Minn.)  Daily  Mews,  succeeding 
Walter  Grinois,  retired  after 
18  years  of  newspapering. 


PHILADELPHIA  STORY — Newly-elected  officers  of  the  Philadelphia 
Chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives 
shown  (left  to  right)  are;  Lawrence  Young,  secretary-treasurer,  Hearst 
Advertising  Service;  William  H.  Neville,  out-going  president,  Ward- 
Griffith  Company;  Raymond  T.  Wiley,  new  chapter  president.  New 
York  Times;  and  Ralph  Klein,  vicepresident,  Kelly-Smith  Company. 


Verne  .Anthony,  suburban 
{“ditor,  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
I  nde  pendent,  Press-Telegram — 
to  real  estate  editor.  Mike 
.Maloney — to  Independent  copy 
desk  from  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Mirror.  William  Shelton — to 
Press-Telegram  copy  desk  from 
Lima  (Ohio)  Mews. 


Patricia  A.  Willems,  Mar- 
<iuette  university,  Wis.,  graduate 
-to  women’s  editor,  Winona 
(Minn.)  /)nily  Mews.  Bid 
Eulers,  Valparaiso  university 
graduate — to  photographer  and 
farm  writer.  News. 


Raymond  J.  Uowd.  retail 
advertising  manager,  ir(>rcc.<ttcr 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette 
— to  president  of  the  Worcester 
Kenneth  P.  Middleton,  one-  Advertising  Club, 
time  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 
and  Kansas  City  Jouitial-Post 
reporter,  and  for  the  past  l."» 
years  .special  assistant  for  pub¬ 
lic  information  in  the  Missouri 
River  Division  office  of  Army 
Engineers  at  Omaha,  Neb. — 
retired. 


Mrs.  Anita  Wallerstein, 
feature  writer  for  the  Mew 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register — named 
New  England  Newspaper 
Woman  of  the  Year  in  the 
Woman’s  Press  Association  com¬ 
petition.  Honorable  mentions  to 
Emilie  T.avel,  Christian  Science 
BiatNARD  J.  Kral'th— to  busi-  Monitor,  and  Ann  V.  Masters, 
ness  manager.  Nibbing  (Minn.)  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post. 

Daily  Tribune,  succeeding  Peter 
R.  Hitchcock,  new  general 
manager  of  Tribune  Graphic 
-Arts,  a  commercial  production 
affiliate. 


BOSTON  BONANZA — Shown  (left  fo  right)  are  newly-elected  officers 
of  AANR's  Boston  Chapter:  James  P.  Curran,  secretary,  Ward-Griffith 
Company;  Joseph  F.  Curran,  president,  Johnson,  Kent,  Gavin  &  Sind- 
ing,  Inc.;  John  C.  Laity,  vicepresident,  Kelly-Smith  Company;  and 
Francis  H.  Stevens,  treasurer,  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt. 


James  R.  Campbell,  manager 
of  United  Press  International’s 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  bureau — to 
•Arkan.sas  State  Manager  for 
UPI. 

Richard  Dillman,  Spokane  *  *  * 

(Wash.)  Spoke.sman-Review  —  Harry  R.  Le  Poidevin,  co- 
to  sports  desk  slot  man,  St.  Paul  publisher  of  the  Racine  (Wis.) 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press.  Gerald  .foumal-Times,  and  Mrs.  James 
W.  Montgomery,  United  Press  S.  Allan,  widow  of  the  presi- 
International  Minneapolis  bu-  <lcDt  of  Walker  Manufacturing 
reau — to  general  assignment,  Co.  —  married  at  Las  Vega.s. 


SKYROCKETING 

READERSHIP 


Tom  Allan,  Omaha  (Neb.)  w'l, etnA* 
World-Herald  reporter  -  given 

the  distinguished  service  award  Washington 

of  Dana  College  at  Blair,  Neb.,  Malcolm  M.  Kilduff,  34-ycar- 
for  “significant  contributions  to  old  State  Department  career  of- 
the  field  of  journalism.”  ficer,  will  replace  Jay  W.  Gild- 

*  *  *  ner  as  third  in  command  in  the 

Oliver  Gramling,  assistant  White  Hou.se  Press  Office, 
general  manager  of  Associated  Mr.  Gildner  goes  to  the  United 
Press — elected  president  of  the  States  Information  Aprency  on 
Correspondents  Fund  of  the  the  Policy  Guidance  Staff. 
Overseas  Press  Club  of  America  Mr.  Kilduff  has  been  with  the 
Idc.  State  Department  since  194.o. 
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I.  Kirk 

Although  launched  only  six  weeks  ago,  RUSSELL  KIRK'S 
fascinating  daily  column  is  being  highly  acclaimed  by  edi¬ 
tors  and  readers  alike  as  the  most  refreshing  editorial-page 
feature  that  has  been  offered  in  a  long,  long  time.  It  is  a 
READER’S  column,  brilliantly  written  in  simple  language 
by  one  of  the  world’s  literary  greats.  With  a  unique  back¬ 
ground  of  four  EARNED  Doctor  of  Letters  degrees  from 
major  universities,  here  is  a  columnist  who  can  really  write. 
Territories  are  closing  fast,  so  we  suggest  you  wire  or  write 
NOW  for  samples  and  rates. 

The  World's  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 


GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

Yukon  6-7625 


250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y, 
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Newspapers? 
Magazines  ? 
Broacleastiiig? 

)  oil  iri7/  find  an  anthorita- 
tire  assensmenl  of  all  infor¬ 
mation  media  in  the  new 

COLUMBIA 

JOURNALISM 

REVIEW 


Professionally  slaffetl.  llie  Review 
draus  on  a  nationwide  roster  of 
editors,  scholars,  correspondents, 
reporters,  broadcasters  and  friends 
of  ('olunihia  I  niversity's  (Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism  for  in¬ 
formation  and  reports. 

Leaders  in  communication  have 
hailed  the  Review  as  a  “publishini; 
event." 

Here  are  some 
lypiral  eoiiiments: 

“...^ell  organized  and  well 
written.  Moreover,  it  strikes  me  as 
taking  several  substantial  strides 
toward  filling  an  informative  pro¬ 
fessional  void." 

Alan  Gould.  Executive  Editor, 
The  Associated  Press 

"I  like  it.  It  is  stirring.  Suggests 
wide  open  opportunity  for  healthy 
controversy  w  ithin  the  profession.” 
^  .  M.  Kiplinger.  President. 
Kipliniier  If  ashington  Editors 

“. . .  An  impressive  piece  of  w  ork 
—  and.  more  important,  a  badly 
needed  one.” 

John  Fischer.  Editor, 
Harper’s  Ma/iazine 

I  se  the  coupon  below  to  enter 
your  (Charter  Subscription  to  the 
Review  for  one  year  (  1  issues)  at 
a  money-saving  introductory  rate. 


BOOKS  REVIEW 


Writing  at  Its  Best: 
Memoirs  of  an  Editor 


COLUMBIA  JOURNALISM  REVIEW 

SOI  Journali'tni  Hiiiltlinc 
(lolunihia  I  ni\»Tsity,  Y*'rk  27,  N.  Y. 

Pleasr  niter  a  «nie  vear  Charter  SubHcrip* 
lion  to  the  COl.rMBIV  JOl  KN \LISM 
KEVIFW  in  niy  name  at  the  Kpeeial  inLro- 
durtory  rate  of  SS  — •  a  sa>in{*  of  SI  tm  the 
regular  S6  rate.  Start  niy  riibneription  ^ilh: 
n  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  the  Spring  I%2  issue 
Q  The  Summer  19b2  issue 
Q  $.1  encloseil  Q 
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POINT  OF  DEP.ARTURE:  .An  Adven¬ 
ture  in  Autobiography.  By  Ralph  In- 
gersoll.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  World,  Inc.  247  pp.  $4.50. 


Language  is  a  lovesome  thing. 
And  here,  in  Ralph  Ingersoll’s 
book  —  this  time  about  living 
and  loving  and  top-rung  jour¬ 
nalism  —  are  provocative  con¬ 
tent,  and  a  delectable  urbanity 
and  mellowness  of  style.  The 
kind,  to  paraphrase  Francis 
Bacon,  a  sensitive  reader  rolls 
over  and  over  his  tastebuds,  be¬ 
fore  swallowing  slowly. 

Yet,  aprea  Bacon  again, 
Ralph’s  lean  cogency,  color,  and 
VIP  profiles  move  faster  than 
the  other  reading  Sir  Francis 
advised  one  to  gulp  quickly,  like 
a  raw  egg.  “Point  of  Departure’’ 
is  an  easily  edible  dish  —  low- 
caloric  and  high-vitamin  —  to 
be  expected  from  one  who 
worked  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Xeiv  Y’ork  American,  and  then 
as  writer  and  managing  editor 
with,  under,  and  in  spite  of, 
Irascible  Rossian  Genius  on  The 
New  Y'orker. 

Thus,  the  book  is  more,  I 
think,  than  adventure  in  nuto- 
hiopraphy.  .As  the  first  canto  in 
writer,  editor,  publisher  Inger- 
soH’s  dreamed-of  but  not  prom¬ 
ised  /oi<r-canto  epic  of  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  life  he  has  been  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of,  this  book  sends 
prancing  down  every  one  of  two 
and  a  half  hundred  pages  his 
gay,  salty  —  and  revealing  — 
memories  of  getting  topside  of 
three  mines,  for  which  he  had 
for  some  obscure  reason  let 
Yale  train  him  as  a  hardrock 
engineer,  into  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  —  in  which  Ralph  himself, 
Harold  Ross,  James  Thurber, 
E.  B.  White,  and  a  lot  of  20- 
hour  days,  trained  him  to  excel 
without  benefit  of  thermody¬ 
namics  or  calculus. 

Portrait  of  Romm 

Gold  is  gold,  and  it  glitters 
with  a  lovely  light,  but  who  be¬ 
longs  in  a  tunnel  when  he  could 
please  Ross  the  perfectionist 
with  words  and  editorial  judg¬ 
ment,  admire  the  guy,  and  yet 
hold  him  at  an  arm’s-len^h 
scrutiny  to  describe,  in  this 
manner,  the  casing  that  housed 
the  remarkable  Ross  brain: 

“His  face  was  made  of  rubber 
which  stretched  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  Out  of  the  lower  half  hung 
a  huge  Hapsburg  lip  to  which 


cigarettes  stuck.  Widespread 
teeth  diverged  downward,  and 
ramrod-straight  hair  rose  from 
his  forehead,  diverging  upward 
and  outward.  Ina  Claire  re¬ 
marked  that  her  life’s  ambition 
was  to  walk  through  it  bare¬ 
foot. 

“Under  heavy  eyebrows, 
Ross’s  eyes  were  fierce,  shifty, 
and  restless.  He  was  nervous 
beyond  belief.  Wildly,  with  great 
sweeping  gestures,  he  talked  — 
with  furious  intensity,  wdth 
steady  unimaginative  profanity. 
And  in  a  sudden  alternation  of 
mood,  he  could  seem  as  shy  and 
moody  as  a  child.  He  had  charm, 
and  the  vitality’  of  a  mad  bull.’’ 

In  addition  to  Ross’s  creative 
flair  for  ideas,  his  passion  for 
purity  of  grammar,  and  his 
widely  accoladed  genius  with 
a  copy  pencil  —  that  put  sar¬ 
donic  and  merciless  questions 
and  comments  on  a  staffer’s  or 
contributor’s  copy,  alchemizing 
it  from  a  tinny  job  into  a  golden 
bit  of  reading  matter  —  his 
violently  expressed  prejudices, 
Mr.  Ingersoll  points  out,  seldom 
kept  him  from  doing  whatever 
seemed  likely  to  improve  the 
New  Yorker. 

Talk  of  the  T»iKit 

For  a  long  time,  Mr.  Inger- 
soll’s  job  was  to  gather  mate¬ 
rial  and  write  the  New  Yorker’s 
“Talk  of  the  Town.’’  Even  after 
his  duties  as  managing  editor 
left  too  few  hours  in  a  20-hour 
day  to  continue  the  whole  stint, 
he  remained  responsible  for  it. 
He  observ’es: 

“I  had  a  technique  for  this 
which  I  recommend  to  young 
reporters.  I  recall  it  now  as  a 
suggestion  of  a  public-relations 
counselor  named  Edward  L. 
Bernays.  The  problem  was  to 
keep  track  of  a  dozen  different 
highly  specialized  fields  of  en¬ 
deavor.  Said  Bernays: 

“  ‘In  each  world  there  is  al¬ 
ways  one  individual  who  makes 
it  his  or  her  business  to  know 
everything.  ...  You  go  find 
them  and  offer  each  this  trade: 
The  low-down  in  his  field  for 
what  you  learn  about  what’s 
going  on  elsewhere  in  town.  Part 
of  the  trade  is  that  you  buy 
him  lunch  once  a  month.  But 
don’t  rely  on  the  lunch  —  or 
your  charm  —  to  get  what  you 
want.  You  must  pay  off  in  sound 
money  —  in  a  world  in  which 


gossip  is  legal  tender. 

Backtracking  to  the  BTNY, 

a  before-the-New-Yorker  era  in 

the  author’s  life,  Mr,  Ingersoll’s 
“Point  of  Departure’’  devotes 

its  early  chapters  to  Ralph’s 
ancestry,  boyhood,  youth,  and 
til  il  his  years  at  Yale  University’s 
Sheffield  Scientific  School.  Yet 
none  of  it  seems  to  be  told,  as 
in  so  many  “usual”  and  ego¬ 
centric  autobiographies,  sheerly 
Widespread  because  the  forebears,  folderol, 
ownward,  and  and  frustrations  happened,  with 
lair  rose  from  little  if  any  meaning,  to  the 

?rging  upward  Great  Man  autobiographer, 
la  Claire  re¬ 
life’s  ambition  Genealogy 

ough  it  bare-  this  charmingly  readable 

book,  Mr.  Ingersoll  seems  to 
V  y  eyebrows,  ^vrite  of  his  crossbred  genealogy 
fierce,  shifty,  —  that  produced  him  by  a  puri- 
was  nervous  tan  New  England  paternity  out 
dly,  with  great  of  a  Savannah,  Georgia  mater- 
s,  he  talked  —  oal  line  —  not  because  the  data 
itensity,  xvith  themselves  were  cataclysmic  but 
tive  profanity,  because  of  the  ancestral  house- 
alternation  of  hold  chatter  that  so  many 
em  as  shy  and  youngsters  hear  about  the  funny 
He  had  charm^  pictures  in  a  ponderous  album, 
>f  a  mad  bull.”  or  the  names  scrawled  on  a 
Ross’s  creative  “family  tree,”  linking  more  than 
is  passion  for  a  few  of  us,  with  indisputable 
mar,  and  his  ingenuity,  to  Charlemagne,  .An- 

I  genius  with  nie  Laurie,  or  Pocahontas, 
that  put  sar-  The  earliest  ancestor  Mr.  In- 

iless  questions  gersoll  names  is  his  great-grand- 
i  a  staffer’s  or  father,  Zadoc  Pratt  who,  he  de- 
y,  alchemizing  poses,  “had  Character,  Eccen- 
h  into  a  golden  tricities,  and  four  wives.”  Yet 
matter  —  his  there  is  a  characteristic  respect 
led  prejudices,  and  kindliness  in  the  author’s 
tits  out,  seldom  writing  for  the  good  qualitie.s 
loing  whatever  of  everyone  who  figured  in  his 
•  improve  the  life,  pre-natal  and  post. 

Indeed,  though  the  whimsical 
T  satire  and  urbane  phraseologv' 

might  give  a  too-quick  reader  an 
ne,  Mr.  Inger-  erroneous  imjiression  of  “brutal 
’  gather  mate-  frankness”  and  kiss-and-tell  so- 
‘  New  Yorker’s  phistication,  the  author’s  ac- 
n.”  Even  after  count  of  ancestry,  prep  school 
inaging  editor  and  college  days,  and  assorted 
s  in  a  20-hour  love  affairs,  casual  or  deeply 
he  whole  stint,  genuine,  has  about  it  a  realistic 
lonsible  for  it.  yet  kindly  picture  of  the  verisi¬ 
militude  of  American  life, 
nique  for  this  The  anecdotes  are  doubtless 
lend  to  young  accurate,  and  certainly  amus- 

II  it  now  as  a  ing,  some  hilarious.  And  names 

public-relations  are  given.  Yet  wherever  any 
I  Edward  L.  needless  embarrassment  would 
roblem  was  to  occur,  the  names  have  been  deft- 
dozen  different  ly  changed.  It  is  not  an  “ex- 
I  fields  of  en-  pose”  piece.  “Point  of  Depar- 
■nays:  ture”  is  a  delightful  and  accu- 

Id  there  is  al-  ^'^^e  recollection  of  what,  in  de- 
ual  who  makes  tail,  made  the  New  Yorker  tick, 
siness  to  know  ^  lot  about  reporting  and  living 

You  go  find  education  —  and  writing, 

ich  this  trade:  There  is  condimented  content, 

1  his  field  for  of  course;  else  the  work  could 
about  what’s  not  possess  its  genuinely  excel- 
•e  in  town.  Part  lent  style.  For  writing  is  first 
that  you  buy  of  all  a  quality  of  thought.  Dress 
a  month.  But  a  woman  in  creations  of  the 
e  lunch  —  or  finest  couturiere:  the  lines  of 
)  get  what  you  her  body,  the  expression  in  her 
)ay  off  in  sound  eyes,  and  the  quality  of  her  talk 
v’orld  in  which  are  what  give  style  to  her  gown. 
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'  Jampol  engineers  the 


equipment  to  solve  every  newspaper 
handling  job 


There  is  no  one  stock  answer  to  every 
handling  problem  imposed  by  modern 
newspaper  plant  operation.  That  is  why 
JAMPOL,  with  more  than  35  years’ 
specialized  experience  in  servicing  this 
important  field,  can  be  of  such  practical 
value  in  designing  the  handling  system 
and  equipment  that  will  increase  your 
plant's  efficiency  .  .  .  make  substantial 
savings  in  your  operational  costs  . . .  and 
reduce  production  delays  to  a  minimum. 


NawsprinI  Track  System 


Stereotype  Plate 
Conveyor  System 


Overhead  and  Channel 
Copy  Conveyors 


Newsprint  Conveyors 


Non-slip  Press  Floor 


Moilroom  Wire  Tying  Machine 
Feeder  Conveyor 


Milwaukee  Journal 
Pusher  Mechanism 


Telescopic  Truck  loaders 


Jampol  Corporation 
200  Madison  Street 
Maywoorl  (Chirafco),  Ill. 

Jampol  Corporation 
553  Bryant  Street 
San  Franrisro  7,  Calif. 

Jampol  Corporation 
1203  Terhwood  Drive  N.W. 
Atlanta  13,  Ca. 


W'e  u'ill  be  glad  to  discuss  the  application 

of  JAMPOL  METHODS  &  EQUIPMENT  to  your  problem. 


I.amson  Conveyors  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
bl  Raleiph  Avenue 
Srarboroujth  (Toronto),  Ontario 

Lamson  Conveyors  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

27  Church  Street 

Dorval  (Montreal),  Quebec 


Jampol  Corp 


oration 


(a  Lanison  subsidiary) 

728-742  Sixty-First  Street,  Brooklyn  20,  New  York 


Stereotype  Plate  Pneumatic  Drops  *  Stereotype  Plate  Electric  Elevators  •  Stereotype  Plate  Pressroom  Conveyors  •  Netvsprint  Chutes 
Newsprint  Elevators  *  Newsprint  Pneumatic  Drops  *  Newsprint  Conveyors  •  Newsprint  Track  Systems  *  Newsprint  Transfer  Tables 
Newsprint  Dollies  *  Mailroom  Loose  Stack  Conveyors  •  Mailroom  Bundle  Conveyors  •  Mailroom  Tables  •  Mailroom  Bundle  SfHral 
Chutes  ®  Mailroom  Wire  Tying  Machine  Feeder  Conveyors  *  Mailroom  Pushers  (Milwaukee  Journal  Feeder  Mechanism)  ^  Telescopic 
Truck  Loaders  *  Press  Floors  *  Composing  Room  Copy  Conveyors  •  Composing  Room  Mat  &  Cut  Conveyors  •  Proof  Room  Copy  Conveyors 


MOST  PRODUCTiyE...,.a.s 

the  Monarch  linecasting  machine  in  a  nutshell-.  Designed 
specifically  for  automatic  operation,  it  sets  type  at  the  rate 
of  1*4  lines  per  minute,  will  produce  up  to  a  million  more  lines 
per. year  than  conventional  machines.  If  you  want  to  establish 
new  standards  of  performance  in  your  composing  room  .  .  . 

LOOK  TO  PROGRESSIVE  INTERTYPE 


Pl3nt  *  Equipment 


Milwaukee 

Automation  takes  a  priant 
stride  in  the  newspaper  press¬ 
room  with  the  installation  of  an 
electronic  control  console  at  the 
Milwaukee  Journal. 

The  console,  designed  by  R. 

Hoe  &  Co.,  operates  a  732-ton 
eight-imit  Hoe  Colormatic  press. 

The  new  press  can  print,  as¬ 
semble,  count  and  fold  papers  of 
as  many  as  64  pages — four  of 
them  in  full  color — at  the  rate 
of  70,000  an  hour. 

Another  press  line  and  a  dup¬ 
licate  control  console  w’ill  start 
up  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  console  permits  one  man 
to  flick  switches  and  make  most 
adjustments  necessary  while  the 
press  is  running,  performing 
operations  previously  requiring 
numerous  adjustments  at  sepa¬ 
rate  controls  or  positions 
throughout  the  press. 

Digital  Readouts 

A  system  of  motorized  com¬ 
pensators  having  digital  read¬ 
outs  is  provided  to  indicate  the 
compensator  positions  to  within 
one/eightieth  of  an  inch.  Ten¬ 
sion  selection  at  all  paper  reels 
can  be  pre-selected  and  is  indi¬ 
cated  on  the  console  in  digital 
readout.  If  a  web  breaks,  the 
press  is  automatically  stopped 
and  the  control  console  indicates 
the  particular  web  involved  and 
its  location.  Press  combinations, 
clutching  arrangements  and 
their  pre-selection  are  possible 
at  the  console,  as  are  margin 
control  adjustments  for  every 
web. 

While  preparing  for  a  run,  a 
pressman  can  push  one  button 
on  the  console  and  in  the  next 
12  minutes  the  press  will  auto¬ 
matically  set  every  one  of  the 
512  ink  column  controls  for  an  ^iver  bluff,  and  a  550-foot  con- 
average  black  and  white  paper,  '’cyor  tunnel  under  city  streets 
with  the  progress  of  the  opera-  press  room, 

tion  indicated  through  illumin-  A  mezzanine  floor  built  into 
ated  console  lights.  Color  quality  the  former  paper  storage  area 
control  of  the  process  color  now  houses  the  entire  accounting 
pages  is  performed  by  push  department.  Space  previously 
button  at  the  console,  and  used  for  offices  has  been  taken 
further  ink  control  at  the  console  over  by  the  photocomposition 
is  possible  during  press  opera-  department. 

The  front  lobby  has  been 

The  console  operator  can  start  remodeled  and  an  employes’ 
the  press,  increase  its  speed,  lunchroom  has  been  added.  A 
slow  it  or  stop  it.  He  is  also  pro-  marble-tile  mural  depicting 
vided  with  a  remote  reading  of  newspaper  scenes  and  figures 
stacker  operation  in  the  mail-  covers  two  walls  of  the  new 
room.  lobbv. 


Elmer  Loomis  Sr.,  assistant  pressroom  foreman,  operates  the  electronic  console  for  the 

Milwaukee  Journal. 


loe  presses  a' 


MonESSEN,  Pa. 

By  annexing  some  2,000 
square  feet  from  an  adjoining 
building,  the  Valley  Independent 
has  gained  space  for  enlarge¬ 
ment  and  rearrangement  of 
facilities  in  its  publishing  plant. 

A  news  room  accommodates 
local  and  wire  news  staff, 
women’s  and  sports  desks.  Air 
tubes  connect  with  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  Photo  and  en¬ 
graving  rooms  have  been  con¬ 
veniently  situated  near  the  news 
room. 

Business  office  functions  have 
been  re-located  and  display 
advertising  has  moved  to  the 
former  news  room.  Circulation 
quarters  have  been  enlarged  and 
new  conveyor  equipment  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  mail  room. 

-■Vccommodations  include  an 
employe  lunch  room,  a  central 
file  room  and  a  meeting  room 
for  staff  and  advertiser  use. 

The  new  areas  have  been  air 
conditioned  and  sprinklered,  as 
is  the  older  area  of  the  plant, 
except  pressroom. 

The  marble  facade  of  the 
building  has  lx?en  extended. 


FOR  MIXER  llnecasfing  machines, 
Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment  is 
showing  the  ITS  Universal  Per¬ 
forator. 


Safe,  Quick  Starts  Everytime 


new 


the  tying  machines.  It  will  han¬ 
dle  up  to  60,000  papers  per  hour, 
form  stacks  of  1  to  4  cuts  up 
to  20  inches  high  and  feed  fin¬ 
ished  stacks  out  either  length¬ 
wise  or  widthwise  to  meet  tying 
machine  requirements.  It  will 
handle  half-fold  or  tabloid  news¬ 
papers. 

The  Wiretyer  Roto-Stacker  is 
an  electro-mechanical  machine 
fed  directly  from  the  press  de¬ 
livery  conveyor.  It  consists  of 
the  Infeed  Section,  the  Cut  Ori¬ 
enting  and  Distributing  Section 
(a  large  turntable  on  which  are 
mounted  four  newspaper  size 
satellite  turntables),  and  the 
Tiering  Section.  All  operations 
of  the  Roto-Stacker  are  fully 
automatic.  Only  one  man  is  re¬ 
quired  at  the  fly  to  scoop  news¬ 
papers  into  cuts  as  they  arrive 
from  the  press  delivery  con¬ 
veyor. 

After  the  cuts  are  formed,  the 
Infeed  Section  deposits  them  on 
one  of  the  four  satellites  of  the 
Orienting  Turntable.  The  Turn¬ 
table  then  indexes  90°,  turning 
left  or  right  in  accordance  with 
a  pre-selected  pattern.  Simul¬ 
taneously,  the  satellites,  oper¬ 
ating  independently,  index  left 
or  right  to  deliver  the  cuts  alter¬ 
nately  positioned  for  tiering. 

The  cuts  remain  on  the  satellite 
for  1,  2  or  3  indexes  of  the  turn¬ 
table.  When  they  reach  the  pre¬ 
determined  discharge  point,  an 
overhead  pusher  automatically 
deposits  them  onto  the  Tiering 
Section  infeed  conveyor. 

The  infeed  conveyor  positions 
the  cut  in  the  Tiering  Section  Buffau),  N.  Y. 

where  a  pneumatically  powered  Six  printing  presses  and  two 
lifting  pad  raises  it  up  and  de-  folder  units,  capable  of  putting 
posits  it  on  4  springloaded  out  a  96-page  daily  newspaper, 
arms.  Additional  cuts  are  placed  are  enroute  from  Buffalo  to  Rot- 
beneath  on  the  arms  and  held  terdam. 

until  the  final  cut  of  the  stack  Built  in  1948,  the  Goss  presses 
is  in  position  on  the  lifting  pad.  will  be  used  to  print  the  Rotter- 
Then  the  arms  release  the  cuts  dam  Courant,  largest  newspaper 
forming  a  stack  of  the  desired  in  Holland, 
height  which  is  fed  onto  the  The  Buffalo  Evening  News 
tying  machine  feeder  system.  was  printed  on  the  presses  un- 

The  Tiering  Section  contains  til  1958,  when  the  News  trans- 
no  timing  devices.  If  the  presses  ferred  publication  to  its  new 
stop  in  mid-action,  the  arms  will  printing  plant  on  Washington 
hold  up  an  unfinished  stack  in-  St.,  equipped  with  high-speed 
definitely  until  the  presses  start  Wood  color  presses. 
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20*ton  Nalan  master  furnacct  with 
immersion  gas  heat,  for  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News  Company. 


that  makes  blow-ups  to  any 
size  from  4"  x  5"  to  18"  x  24*. 
It  delivers  a  finished  print  in 
30  seconds.  It  can  be  used  as  a 
reader  or  even  a  wall  projector. 
It  accommodates  both  16mm  and 
35mm  roll  as  well  as  aperture 
cards.  It  does  the  whole  job — 
projecting,  enlarging  and  de¬ 
veloping  the  finished  print — in 
normal  room  light.  No  dark 
room  is  needed.  (Photorapid 
Coi*poration,  Box  4732,  Chi¬ 
cago). 


Here’s  new  efficiency,  new  control  and 
safety  for  gas  heating  of  remelt  and 
stereotype  furnaces!  Completely  en¬ 
closed  flame .. .“quick-start”  electric 
flame  rod  ignition... automatic  and  in¬ 
stantaneous  safety  controls  for  each 
burner — a  new  standard  in  performance 
for  immersion  gas  heat!  One  of  four 
Nolan  performance-proved  heating 
systems  to  insure  top  efficiency — top 
remelting  and  stereotyping  economies. 


WRITE  TODAY  for  your  copy  of  Nolan's  new  engi¬ 
neering  guide  to  remelt  and  stereo  furnace  design. 


Elektron  Gets 
Higher  Speeds 
With  No  Strain 


Linotype  Elektron  is  the  fastest 
tape  operated  machine  in  the 
world.  Yet  it  delivers  15  standard 
newspaper  lines  per  minute  with 
far  less  mechanical  work  than 
any  other  linecaster. 


Continuous  assembly — the  key  to  the 
Elektron’s  IS  lines  a  minute  speed 


See  the  Elektron  in  operation 
at  the  AN  PA  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference,  Philadelphia, 
(Sheraton  Hotel)  June  10-13. 


For  each  line  of  type  in  the 
galley,  Elektron  requires  only  40 
operations  from  the  automatic 
tape  unit.  Other  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines  need  as  much  as  52  im¬ 
pulses  to  do  the  same  work. 

These  simple  facts  are  only  a 
hint  of  the  fresh  engineering  that 
makes  Elektron  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  typesetter  in  the  world. 
Elektron  holds  its  top  speed— 15 
lines  per  minute -without  me¬ 
chanical  delays.  The  assembling 
elevator  is  gone  for  good.  Mechan¬ 
ical  linkages  are  simplified  and 
more  positive  and  justification  is 
hydraulic. 

Your  Mergenthaler  Agency  has 
a  fascinating  color  movie  showing 
Elektron  in  action.  A  Linotype 
Production  Engineer  is  ready  to 
relate  Elektron  features  to  the 
practical  needs  of  your  composing 
room.  Talk  turkey  with  him.  Or 
write  direct  to: 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
29  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


St.  Louis  Glows 
With  New  Lights 
At  P-D  Building 

St,  Louis 

The  Post-Dispatch  building  is 
a  new  St.  Louis  landmark  by 
night.  .4nd  the  building’s  com¬ 
pletely  redesigned  lobby  is  a 
showplace  by  day. 

One  of  few  lighted  structures 
in  the  city,  the  Post-Dispatch 
Building  can  be  seen  for  miles 
from  the  air  after  dark.  Also  it 
presents  a  glowing  “island  of 
safety’’  in  the  downtown  neigh- 
Iwrhood  that  surrounds  it. 

At  its  own  expense,  the  Post- 
Dispatch  had  specially-designed 
street  lights  erected  around  the 
building.  Former  fixtures  were 
then  removed. 

Among  features  of  the  lobby 
are  marble-panel  walls  on  two 
of  which,  in  three-inch  zinc 
letters,  are  memorable  state¬ 
ments  by  the  paper’s  founder, 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  One  of  these  is 
the  Post-Dispatch  platform, 
written  in  1907  and  still  carried 
under  the  editorial  page  mast¬ 
head  ;  the  other  is  the  statement 
from  the  North  American 
Review  of  1904  which  begins 


“Our  Republic  and  its  press  will 
rise  or  fall  together.’’ 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the 
lobby  from  its  main  entrance,  on 
marble  base,  is  a  bronze  bust  of 
the  founder  made  in  1912  by 
Frederick  Blaschke. 

Outside  lighting  and  the 
lobby  are  but  two  of  many 
improvements  made  to  the  six- 
story'  building  at  Twelfth  boule¬ 
vard  and  Franklin  avenue  since 
the  Post-Dispatch  purchased  it 
in  June,  1959,  from  the  Globe- 
Democrat.  Another  is  an  air- 
conditioning  installation  of  1600- 
ton  capacity. 

The  Post-Dispatch  began  com¬ 
plete  renovation  of  its  new 
building  in  November,  1959,  and 
is  now  entirely  moved  from  its 
former  home  at  Twelfth  boule¬ 
vard  and  Olive  street.  Sale  of 
this  building  was  recently 
announced  by  the  Pulitzer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

Since  its  purchase  of  the 
Globe-Democrat  building,  the 
afternoon  Post-Dispatch  has 
printed  the  morning  Globe- 
Democrat  under  contract.  The 
Globe-Democrat  is  now  in  rented 
quarters  in  a  Twelfth  boulevard 
building  owned  by  International 
Shoe  Co. 

The  Post-Dispatch  now  has 
eight  presses  and  48  units  in 
operation  with  a  capacity  of  96 
pages,  full  color  on  one  webb, 
spot  color  on  another. 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 

ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 

W.lliam  Ginsbe^’g — Consuitinq  Engineer  •  Harold  Cooper  AIA  •  Robert  K.  Ginsberg  PE 


Exclusively 
serving  the 
newspaper 
industry  and  the 
graphic  arts. 
In  our  35  years 
of  experience,  we 
have  successfully 
completed  over 
75  major  projects. 


SOME  RECENTLY 
COMPLETED  PROJECTS 

Staten  Island  Advance 
Watertown  Daily  Times 
The  Patent  Trader, 

Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 
Boston  Herald  Traveler 
Buffalo  Evening  News 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Harrisburg  Patriot-News 
Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Wilkes  Barre  Record, 

&  Times  Leader 
South  Bend  Tribune 
Dallas  Morning  News 
Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram 
Akron  Beacon  Journal 
The  Oregonian 
The  Portland  Journal 
New  Britain  Herald 
Hartford  Courant 


33;  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


Lighted  Post-Dispatch  building  from  opposite  corner  of  Twelfth  and 
Franklin  intersection.  Main  entrance  (between  flag  staffs)  opens  into 
lobby. 


Post-Dispatch  lobby  looking  from  main  entrance.  P-D  platform  is  in 
zinc  letters  on  wall  at  left  facing  camera,  and  around  corner  from  it 
is  another  famous  statement  by  founder  Joseph  Pulitzer.  At  far  end 
of  lobby  is  bust  of  the  founder.  Cashier’s  office  is  at  right.  Mezzanine 
at  right  houses  several  of  the  executive  offices. 


‘Dick’  Fies  Ucail 

Chicago 

Emerson  (Dick)  Fies,  who  re¬ 
tired  as  chief  electrician  of  the 


•  PHOTO 

COMPOSITION 

EQUIPMENT 


•  LIGHT 
TABLES 


•  HOT  METAL  PASTEUP 
EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

Everything 
for  good 
newspaper 
production. 

Send  for  our 
catalog. 

4500  W.  Cermak,  Chicago  23,  III. 


Chicago  Tribune  in  1952,  died 
May  22  at  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 
He  was  75.  Noted  for  many  in¬ 
novations  in  the  production 
plant,  he  invented  a  multiple 
I  switch  which  permitted  the  op¬ 
erator  of  a  tape  perforating  ma¬ 
chine  to  control  the  operation  of 
several  linecasting  machine's. 

• 

Trade  Mark  Fonts 
For  Phofocomposing 

ProType  now  offers  custom- 
made  fonts  composed  of  the 
trade  mark  or  logo  of  any  com¬ 
pany.  Each  font  will  include  a 
range  of  sizes  from  6  point  up 
to  as  large  as  90  point.  This 
makes  available  a  convenient 
method  of  quickly  producing  a 
company  trade  mark  in  any  de¬ 
sired  size  with  the  ProType 
Photo-Composing  machine. 
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Separate  Color 
Unit  Has  Own 
Web  and  Drive 

Worcester,  Mass. 

A  new  hiph-speed  press  w’as 
placed  in  operation  May  8  by  the 
Worcester  Telegram  and  Ga¬ 
zette.  H.  G.  Stoddard,  chairman 
of  the  board,  presided  at  a  brief 
dedicatory  ceremony  and  pressed 
the  button  for  the  press-start. 

Publisher  Richard  C.  Steele 
said:  “We  have  again  shortened 
the  inter\’al  between  the  moment 
when  a  news  event  happens,  and 
the  time  when  you  can  read  all 
about  it  in  your  newspaper.” 

The  new  press  represents  an 
investment  of  more  than  $1,000,- 
000.  The  new  equipment  com¬ 
prises  six  Scott  straight-line 
presses,  with  two  heavy-duty 
double  folders. 


STARTER  button  the  new  Scott  presses  at  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
lelegram  and  Evening  Gazette  is  pushed  by  Henry  G.  Stoddard,  left, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  publishing  company,  while  Production 
Manager  William  Weinrich  looks  on. 

Gazette  pressroom  where  John  heads  the  Wood  Newspaper 
J,  (Ted)  Shea  began  his  career  Machinery  Corporation  of  which 
as  a  flyboy  and  later  became  a  tbe  Walter  Scott  Co.  is  a  divi- 
joumeyman  pressman.  Now  he  sion. 


ProType  Composer 
Has  4- Year  Warranty 

4-year  warranty  is  being 
issued  with  all  ProType  Photo¬ 
graphic  Typesetting  Machines. 
Paul  Dorion,  vicepresident  of 
ProType  Graphics,  division 
Electrographic  Corp.,  said  the 
reason  for  this  unpi'ecedented 
warranty  is  the  fact  that  the 
ProType  Machine  is  uncompli¬ 
cated,  using  a  basic  photo¬ 
graphic  technique  that  requires 
no  mechanized  parts. 

Ivetter  Spacing 

The  ProType  photo  typesetter 
is  priced  at  $595.  Wedge-shaped 
bands,  similar  to  Linotype  V- 
bands,  allow  for  perfect  letter 
spacing  and  kerning.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  ProType  provides  perfect 
alignment.  It  can  also  be  used 
to  “stagger”,  “bounce”  and  even 
to  set  type  vertically. 


Each  of  these  six  press  units 
can  print  up  to  16  pages  at  a 
time.  They  can  be  operated, 
when  necessary,  at  speeds  of  up 
to  60,000  newspaper  per  hour. 

I'nique  Cxzlur  Unit 

Mounted  above  these  units  is 
a  unique  four-color  printing  unit 
designetl  by  William  G.  Wein¬ 
rich,  Telegram  and  Gazette  pro¬ 
duction  manager.  This  color  unit 
is  completely  independent  of  the 
rest  of  the  press.  It  has  a  separ¬ 
ate  web,  separate  drive,  and 
separate  controls. 

As  this  color  web  is  printed, 
it  will  l)e  spliced  and  run  into  the 
rest  of  the  newspaper.  The  color 
press  can  be  set  up  while  the 
re.st  of  the  ecjuipment  is  running, 
and  it  can  be  run  while  other 
units  are  l)eing  changed  over. 

The  elalxjrate  signal  system 
of  the  new  press  was  installed 
by  Telegram  and  Gazette  work¬ 
men  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Weinrich.  Controlling  the  intri¬ 
cate  “ner\’e  system”  of  the  press 
is  a  central  control  panel  built  at 
a  cost  of  $105,000  by  Cutler- 
Hammer  Co.  of  Milwaukee.  The 
panel  alone  weighs  eight  tons. 

New  conveyors  which  move 
papers  from  press  to  mailing 
room  were  built  in  Zurich, 
Switzerland. 

The  new  press  units  weigh 
more  than  540  tons.  To  provide 
them  with  adequate  footing,  66 
yards  of  concrete  were  poured 
to  make  a  foundation  28  inches 
thick. 

The  Telegram  and  Gazette 
plant  now  has  18  high-speed, 
straight-line  presses.  All  were 
built  by  Walter  Scott  Co.  of 
Plainfield,  N.  J.  Six  were  in¬ 
stalled  in  1938.  Three  more  were 
added  in  1939,  another  in  1946, 


Long  Lines 

LUDLOW-SLT 

with  a  single 
jnstification 


Showing  a  Ludlow  stick  with  a  line  of 
matrices  ready  for  casting  the  sluglines 
illustrated  at  the  side. 


Here  is  another  economy  feature  of  Ludlow 
operation  which  not  only  cuts  costs  but  im¬ 
proves  the  quality  of  the  composition.  Long 
lines  up  to  112V2  picas  are  readily  assembled 
and  spaced  out  in  one  stick,  with  only  a 
single  justification. 

The  line  of  Ludlow  matrices  is  assembled  in 
the  long  stick,  and  the  entire  line  is  then 
spaced  out  as  usual  without  regard  to  the 
length  of  the  individual  slug.  Division  quads 
are  then  inserted  at  the  marks  on  the  stick 
which  indicate  slug  lengths.  All  that  is  then 
necessary  is  to  tighten  the  stick  knob. 

When  the  slugline  is  cast,  it  is  delivered  in 
unit  slug  sections.  If  a  character  happens 
to  overhang  the  end  of  one  slug,  it  fits  into 
a  recess  automatically  cast  on  the  next  slug. 

Ludlow  flexibility  enables  the  compositor  to 
choose  the  right  stick  for  the  length  of  line 
required— a  short  stick  for  a  short  line  and  a 
longer  stick  for  a  longer  line— and  all  with  a 
single  justification.  No  unnecessary  sawing 
or  fitting  with  Ludlow.  Sticks  in  lengths  of 
22V2,  45,  67V2,  90,  and  112V2  picas  are  avail¬ 
able— or  other  length  sticks  to  fit  your  needs. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 


twc  more  in  1950. 
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El  Paso,  Texas 
The  new  $3  million  plus 
improvement  proprram  of  the 
Newspaper  Printing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  the  jointly  o^^^led  produc¬ 
tion  company  for  the  El  Paso 
Times  and  El  Paso  Herald-Post, 
was  opened  recently. 

The  new  plant  consists  of 
three  stories  and  basement,  pro¬ 
viding  162,000  square  feet  of 
working  space,  nearly  four  times 
that  of  the  old  building. 

The  main  feature  is  a  battery 
of  Hoe  Colormatic  presses  con-  storage  for  2,000  tons  of  news- 
sisting  of  10  units  with  2  folders,  print. 

Much  new  equipment  has  also  The  entire  building  has  been 
been  installed  in  other  depart-  completely  remodeled  and  latest 
ments,  including  new  counter-  and  finest  equipment  and  furn- 
stacking  and  wire  tying  ishings  have  been  installed  in 
machines  in  the  mailroom.  all  departments. 

Business,  advertising  and  cii'-  The  El  Paso  newspapers  are 
culation  departments  are  located  separately  owned,  the  Herald- 
on  the  first  floor,  with  the  com-  Post  being  a  Scripps-Howard 
posing  room,  stereo  department,  evening  daily  and  the  Times,  a 
mailing  room  and  general  offices  locally-owned  morning  and  Sun- 
on  the  second  floor.  Editorial  day  newspaper,  headed  by  Dor- 
departments  of  each  paper  are  ranee  D.  Roderick,  publisher, 
on  the  third  floor.  Dorrance  D.  Roderick  Jr.  is 

A  full  basement  extends  under  business  manager  of  the  News- 
the  entire  building,  providing  paper  Printing  Corporation. 


J3  MILLION  EXPANSION  and  improvement  program  in  the  plant  of  the  Newspaper  Printing  Corp.,  agents 
for  the  El  Paso  Times  and  Herald-Post,  has  been  completed.  Formal  opening  of  the  three-story  and  base¬ 
ment  addition  with  120,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  (at  right)  was  on  May  5. 


ready  for  use  and  takes  less 
than  10  watts  of  current.  The 
Lectro-Stik  adhesive  is  inserted 
into  the  electric  Coater  as 
needed.  One  compact  box  of  24 
Lectro-Sticks  (which  can  be 
kept  in  a  comer  of  a  drawer) 
covers  more  than  would  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  rubber  cement.  (Lectro- 
Stik  Co.,  4545  N.  Clark  St., 
Chicago  40.) 


Device  for  Fast  Paper 
Paste-Ups  Is  Enlarged 

Paste-up  time  is  cut  in  half 
with  Lectro-Stik,  a  wax  base 
adhesive  designed  to  replace 
rubber  cement.  The  adhesive  is 
applied  with  a  fist-sized  elec¬ 
tric  Coater  which  melts  the 
Lectro-Stik  automatically  and 
rolls  down  a  pressure  sensitive 
coating  an  inch  wide. 


Parley  Delayed 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Capital 
District  Mechanical  Conference, 
scheduled  for  May,  has  been 
postponed  until  the  Fall.  George 
Herring,  conference  president, 
has  assigned  Floyd  Laurenty  to 
prepare  a  program  for  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Rochester  Institute 
of  Technology. 


I^ctro-Stik  makes  a  lasting  NOW  Color  ShOetS 
bond  when  burnished,  yet  can 

be  peeled  any  time  and  re-ad-  “Cutocolor”  is  a  new  line  of 
hered,  without  recoating.  It  Bourges  adhesive  color  sheets 
holds  to  the  very  edge  of  the  with  a  permanent  (non-remova- 
paper  without  mess,  does  not  ble)  color  surface.  Practical  ink 
stain  or  curl  paper,  leaves  no  colors  are  coated  on  thin  trans¬ 
bubbles  or  wrinkles.  parent  film  with  new  improved 

The  Coater,  plugged  in  all  the  pressure  sensitive  adhesive 
time,  like  a  clock,  is  always  backing. 


CAPCO  PRODUCTS  .  .  .  FOR  MORE 
EFFICIENT  NEWSPAPER  OPERATION 


Operating  adjustments... 

are  quick  and  simple  on  the  Hoe  Colormatic. 
One  all-purpose  wrench,  inserted  at  the  points 
shown... 1  adjusts  stroke  of  inking  cylinders... 
2  reverses  cylinder  for  R.O.  P.  color...  3  sets 
and  locks  impression...  4  disengages  and  S 
re-engages  overload  release  clutch. 


Copco  Portoble  Ink  Fountoin 

Incrcuts  production,  cuts  costs,  pro- 
«idis  color  tfflciently. 

Copco  "Foce-O-Type"  Mochin* 
Mechanically  reproduces  onprared  type 
screen  pattern. 


Copco  Rewinder 

Save  usable  newsprint  now  going  as  core 

waste. 


Copco  Core.  Stripper 
Strips  up  to  5  cores  at  one  time. 

Copco  Roller  Grinder 

Grinds  rubber  rollers,  applies  power, 

polishes  smoothly. 


Copco  Plote  Gouge 

Checks  thicknus  of  all  kinds  of  plates. 


Rodoco  frodueflen  Costs  With  Copco  Prodocta:  Writ*  To 

CAPITAL  TOOL  &  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

5000  Colvert  Rood  •  College  Pork,  Md.  •  Phone:  864-7677 
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New  Devices 


On  Market 


STORAGE  FILE  from  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Co.  holds  up  to 
24  font  grids  from  Linofilm.  They 
are  identifiable  through  a  hinged 
plexiglass  top  of  the  enamel-fin¬ 
ished  box.  ($49). 


Telescoping  Action 
On  Conveyor  Belts 

Development  of  a  powered  belt 
truck-loading  conveyor  with 
motorized  telescoping  action  has 
been  announced  by  Engineered 
Handling  Systems,  division  of 
Wiretyer  Corporation. 

Eight  of  the  conveyors,  which 
make  possible  fast,  continuous, 
one-man  loading  of  delivery 
trucks,  are  in  operation:  six  at 
the  Houston  Chronicle  and  two 
at  the  Minneapolis  Star  & 
Tribune. 

The  unit  consists  of  a  series 
of  booms  of  successively  nar- 
rowrer  widths  nesting  inside  one 


another  and  a  continuous  con¬ 
veyor  belt  which  is  wrapped 
around  a  series  of  pulleys  that 
take  up  length  when  the  unit  is 
retracted  and  pay  it  out  as  the 
booms  are  extended. 

Continuous  Tension 
The  booms  are  cantilevered 
and  require  no  support.  They 
extend  simultaneously  and  may 
be  extended  or  retracted  to  any 
portion  of  their  length.  The  belt 
is  under  continuous  tension.  It 
is  powered  by  a  lagged  drive 
pulley.  Great  efficiency  is 
attained  by  the  use  of  a  fixed 
pulley  which  assures  a  minimum 
wrap  of  180°  around  the  drive 
pulley. 


SIMPLE  SIMON,  the  new  small 
copy  camera  in  the  Pototype  line, 
has  a  locked  focus  design  with  no 
camera-to-copy  distance  to  mea¬ 
sure  and  no  gears  to  adjust.  Also 
there's  no  ground-glass  focusing. 

($595). 


BOTTOM  WRAP  machine  de¬ 
signed  by  Cutler-Hammer  is  in 
use  at  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal 
and  Constitution. 


MAKE-READY  COSTS 
ARE  LOWERED 
BY  PROPER 
METAL  PROCEDURES 

Imperial’s  Plus  Plan  or 
Service  Plan  (Newspaper) 
assures  proper  balance  of 
type  metal  working  supplies 
thus  providing  perfect  casts 
and  lower  make-ready  costs. 
Details  available... ask  your 
Imperial  Representatives. 


Cklcan  M  •  muktlflria  M  .  Nia  T*rk  7 

Serving  the  Graphic  Arts  Exclusively 


OPERATOR'S  CHAIR  being  mar¬ 
keted  by  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Co.  ($35  fob  Bowling  Green,  Ohio) 
adjusts  a  full  five  inches  from  17 
to  22  inches  with  a  patented  Ad- 
justrite  Automatic  Mechanism.  The 
device  works  on  the  same  principle 
as  a  bicycle  coaster  brake — when 
pressure  is  applied,  it  grips. 
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Stockholm  Paper 
Leads  Move  into 
Waterfront  Area 

Stockholm 

The  Svcni^ka  Daqblndct, 
Stockholm’s  hip:  conservative 
daily,  has  Just  Jiioved  into  a 
14-story  building  of  its  own  at 
Mariebeig,  near  Vasterhron 
(the  Western  Bridpe)  with  a 
splendid  waterfront  view  over¬ 
looking  the  city. 

The  paper  is  the  fir.st  of  a 
numl)er  of  dailies  to  transfer 
its  activities  from  the  old  Klara 
district  to  this  new  “Fleet 
Street”  area.  Close  neighbors 
in  about  two  years  time  will  be 
two  other  large  Stockholm  pa¬ 
pers,  the  Dagcns  Xyhetcr  and 
the  evening  paper,  Kxprensen. 

The  new  home  of  78-year-old 
Svenska  Dagbladet  is  a  monu¬ 
mental,  boat-shaped  building  in 
red  brick,  topped  by  a  shiny 
copper  roof,  and  a  thi-ee-story 
annex  housing  the  printing 
works,  the  composing  room  and 
editorial  offices.  The  printing 
plant  has  a  capacity  of  80,000 
to  100,000  copies  per  hour.  Peo¬ 
ple  in  the  street  can  watch  the 
printing  presses  at  work 
through  a  glass-paned  wall. 

The  main  building  also  has 
two  floors  underground,  with 


BIGGEST  newspaper  plant  in  Scandinavia  is  the  new  home  of  Svenska 
Dagbladet  in  the  Marieberg  district  of  Stockholm,  away  from  the 
Klara  newspaper  district  where  the  paper  was  founded  in  1884.  The 
new  plant  comprises  an  office  building  of  14  floors,  production  build¬ 
ing  of  two  floors,  ground  floor  and  two  basements,  with  total  floor  area 
of  42,000  square  yards.  In  the  plant  are  12  units  of  Wood-Albert  presses. 


sjiaces  for  150  cars  and  archives 
for  all  copies  of  the  paper  since 
its  start  in  1884.  In  order  to 
meet  any  emergency,  the  prem¬ 
ises  have  their  own  electric 
power  station  with  three  Diesel 
generators. 

The  paper’s  management  has 
included  in  the  new  structure 
an  apartment  for  use  by  far¬ 
away  visitors.  In  addition,  the 
main  building  has  two  daylight 
courts,  a  big  library,  a  lunch¬ 
room  and  an  open-air  cafeteria. 


There  is  also  a  Finnish  steam- 
bath  at  the  disposal  of  the  staff. 

A  few  floors  are  rented  to 
other  firms,  including  the  Gum- 
maelius  Advertising  Company, 
the  Nordic-Atlas  Travel  Bureau, 
and  a  restaurant  bearing  the 
fitting  name  of  “Marginalen” 
(The  Margin). 

The  architect  of  the  new  es¬ 
tablishment  is  Anders  Tengbom, 
whose  father,  Ivan,  designed  the 
main  block  of  the  paper’s  old 
premises  in  1916. 


When  your  MATRICES  are 


B 

m 

m 

IQS 
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you  stand  to  gain  a  lot! 


.-^n  essential  part  of  every  Matrix  Contrast  contract 
calls  for  Service,  as  often  as  requested.  Not  on  a  once- 
in-a-\\hile  basis,  but  regularly,  to  keep  your  color  con¬ 
trasted  mats  fresh,  clear  and  easy  to  read. 

This  regular  service  is  maintained  by  our  skilled 
workmen,  available  anywhere,  coast-to-coast.  It's  the 
BICi  reason  why  newspaper  plants,  publishers  and  com¬ 
mercial  printers  consistently  reduce  normal  typesetting 
errors  by  better  than  30®/o! 

It  also  means  more  production  per  shift,  better  work 
and  hundreds  of  work  hours  gained  per  year.  Trans¬ 
lated  into  dollars— Matrix  Contrast  Service  shows  a 
clear  profit  over  its  modest  cost.  Why  not  look  into 
this,  now  .* 

Send  for  our  free  hrochioe  w  hich  gives  certified  figures 
on  rime  and  labor  saving  in  composing  rooms. 


MATRIX 


SERVICE 


154  W.  14th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 
326  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  III. 
1105  Trenton  St.,  Los  Angeles  15,  Cal. 
190  Herrick  Road,  Mineola.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MOVING  PARTS  are  held  to  a 
minimum  in  the  predominantly 
metal  construction  of  ProType 
which  now  offers  more  than  25,000 
font  styles  and  sizes  for  photo¬ 
graphic  typesetting.  Fonts  are 
priced  in  the  $10-20  range. 


You  Are  Invited  .  .  . 


'XOLOR  REGISTER 

CLINIC' 

• 

8:30  p.m.,  Tuesday, 
June  12th 
Pennsylvania  Room 
West,  Sheraton  Hotel, 
Philadelphia 


Roll-Wrap  Machine 
Passes  Field  Tests 

The  Pate  Company  (Chicago) 
is  preparing  to  market  the  L.  J. 
Thoele  Roll-Wrap  Machine 
following  successful  field  tests  at 
the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette. 
Tw'o  machines  have  been  in  oper¬ 
ation  there  daily  since  March, 
19.59. 

Mr.  Thoele,  a  Grand  Junction, 
Colo,  inventor  of  special  purpose 
machines  in  the  graphic  arts 
indu.stry,  developed  the  roll-w-rap 
machine  for  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

Manual  Feeding 

Papers  are  fed  manually  onto 
a  conveyor  and  into  position  for 
grippers  to  hold  the  two  leading 
edges.  Simultaneously,  the 
wrapper  is  automatically  fed, 
perforated  and  glued  for  the 
rotary  wrapping  motion  which 
tears  the  perforation  as  it  com¬ 
pletes  the  roll-wrap.  Continuing, 
the  roll  is  conveyed  under  and 
through  a  pressure  plate  to 
secure  the  glue,  and  out  into  a 
bin  at  the  end  of  the  machine. 
Capacity,  using  a  15"  wide  by 
14"  long  section  of  40  lb.  kraft 
w’rapper,  is  up  to  3000  with 
manual  feeding. 

Inventor  Thoele  installed  the 
machines  at  the  Kalamazoo 
Gazette,  instructed  the  operators 
and  supervised  the  operation  of 
the  machines  for  five  months. 
Using  tw’o  men,  the  machines 
av'erage  2500  roll-wraps  per 
hour  with  daily  page  size  vary¬ 
ing  from  14  to  84  pages.  End  use 
is  for  throw-off  paper  distribu¬ 
tion  from  delivery  trucks  to 
subscribers  in  outlying  areas. 

• 

Fastest  Makeup  Man 
In  the  West  Retires 

Ogden,  Utah 

Fifty  years  of  service  w'ith  a 
“pica  pole”  and  makeup  rule 
ended  recently  for  William 
“Dummy”  Cole.  Now  78,  he  went 
to  work  for  the  old  Ogden 
Standard  April  10,  1912. 

He  has  been  employed  since 
then  as  head  setter,  make-up 
man,  shop  foreman  and  floor 
man. 

Joseph  F.  Breeze,  general 
manager  of  the  newspaper,  gave 
Mr.  Cole  a  check  for  $500  as  a 
token  of  appreciation  for  his 
long  service  and  fellow’  workers 
gave  him  a  pearl  and  diamond 
tie  clasp. 

Mr.  Cole  always  made  light  of 
his  handicap — he  is  deaf. 

“My  deafness  is  to  my  advan¬ 
tage,”  he  said.  “The  noise  in  the 
composing  room  tends  to  distract 
some  workers,  but  I  never  hear 
it.  Thus,  I  am  better  able  to  keep 
my  mind  on  my  work  and  make 
up  pages  in  record  time.” 
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PRINTING  PRESS 
k  BLANKETS  j 


PICTURE  OF  PROGRESS— This  is 
a  preliminary  sketch  by  James 
Hunter  and  Associates  of  the 
building  planned  for  the  Daily 
Camera  at  Boulder,  Colorado, 
hometown  of  Astronaut  Scott  Car¬ 
penter.  The  present  Camera  office 
and  a  former  city  fire  station  next 
door  will  be  razed  to  provide  a 
parking  area. 


Mailroom  Saving 
$250,000  a  Year 

.\utomatinp  the  mailroom  is 
.saving  the  Lok  Atif/eles  (Calif.) 
Timt'x  over  $2.", 0,000  a  year,  its 
controller  of  newspaper  ojtera- 
tions.  .James  \.  Isaacs,  told  a 
seminar  group  at  the  National 
Spring  Conference  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
and  Finance  Officers. 

The  permanent  employees  dis¬ 
placed  by  the  equipment — which 
bundles  newspapers  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  use  of  human  hands — now 
are  employed  in  comparable  jobs 
elsewhere  in  the  plant. 

Mr.  Isaacs  also  reported  on 
other  economies. 

“In  addition  to  savings  ob¬ 
tained  by  competitive  bidding 
and  other  ‘value  analysis’  tech¬ 
niques,”  he  said,  “our  purchas¬ 
ing  department  saved  over  $60,- 
000  in  1961  by  buying  replace¬ 
ment  parts  for  major  equipment 
from  sources  other  than  the 
original  equipment  manufactur¬ 
ers.  Proper  quality  control  is 
exercised  through  cooperation 
between  the  production  depait- 
ment,  purchasing  department 
and  local  vendors. 

.Marhinr  Murks  Plairs 

“For  years,  considerable  hand¬ 
work  was  done  in  identifying 
stereo  plates  for  the  presses. 
Our  production  people  developed 
a  machine  that  cleans,  cuts  and 
marks  stereotype  plates.  The 
marker  puts  the  press  number 
and  the  edition  on  each  plate. 
This  saves  the  work  of  ten  or 
more  men  at  an  estimated  $78,- 
000  reduction  in  expense  each 
year. 


Tingue  Grip-Cork  Blanket  for  V 

high  production  newspaper  ! 

plants  because  it  is  especi¬ 
ally  strong  and  will  not  tear... has  uni¬ 
form  thickness  throughout... and  the 
necessary  resiliency  to  prevent  dam- 


age  to  the  top  blanket  in  the 
f  event  of  a  wrap.  Eliminates 
creeping  and  walking.  For  the 
most  complete  line  of  press  blankets 
and  drawsheets  ever  assembled,  send 
for  the  Tingue,  Brown  catalogue. 


TINGUE,  BROWN 

and  Company 
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In  Canada; 

Ross  Whitehead  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Montreal,  P.Q.  (i 


Wilmington,  Del. 

A  double  Nolan  Supercaster 
has  been  custom  built  for  the 
News-Journal  Co. 

Working  out  of  one  pot,  the 
flat-plate  stereotype  caster  is  the 
first  of  this  model. 

It  cost  substantially  less,  takes 
up  less  room,  and  does  the  same 
work  as  two  stock-model  Super¬ 
casters — of  which  it  is  a  modi¬ 
fication. 

It  was  designed  by  the  Nolan 
Corp.  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  to  the 
publisher’s  specifications.  After 


Tax  deductions  for  deprecia- 
tion  of  leased  property  improve- 

Iments,  claimed  by  the  publishers 
of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World 
Herald  and  denied  by  the  Tax 
Court,  have  been  allowed  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  (290  Fed.  2d 

The  owner  of  two  lots  in  down¬ 
town  Omaha,  in  1928,  leased  the 
property  to  Farnham  Realty 
Corp.  for  50  years  for  an  aver¬ 
age  annual  rental  of  $28,500. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  lease 
the  lessee  was  obligated  to  con- 
struct  a  six-story  and  basement 
,  side  building  on  the  property  at  a 
works  cost  of  not  less  than  $250,000, 
which  was  done. 

-  The  property  as  well  as  the 

iinre-  were  bought  by  the  World 

Publishing  Company  in  1950  for 
j  $700,000.  For  each  of  the  years 
^  1952,  1953  and  1954  the  pub- 

^  lishing  company  deducted  $10,- 
Qgj..  547.92  for  “depreciation  and 
ip  gf  amortization.”  This  amount  was 
outer  ‘'omputed  by  spreading  the  $300,- 
puter  $700,000 

tech-  allocatable  to  the  building  over 
pro-  remaining  years  of  the  lease, 
n  In-  Commission  took  the 

chine  position  that  the  taxpayer  here 
acquired  no  depreciable  interest 
in  the  property,  that  what  it 
Professors  in  (kimpany  acquired  w’as  the  land,  not  a 

c,.  ,  ..  wasting  asset  for  which  it 

ie  Simulmatics  Corporation  .  j  ,  *  i 

j  1  u  1  r-  received  ground  rental  income, 

eaded  by  Edward  M.  Green-  i  j.  u  j  * 

r..,  ^  ,  that  the  taxpayer  had  not 

.  Other  members  of  the  com- 

y  engaged  in  the  Times 

ect  are  Dr.  James  Coleman,  . .  .  .  x.  x  t  ■ _ i 

X-  xu  o  •  1  D  1  tion  of  income,  that  it  acquired 
rman  of  the  Social  Rela-  ,  ,  .  x  x 

s  Department  at  Johns  Hop-  W 

University;  Dr.  Ithiel  de  and  tha  the  grantor  had 

,  Pool,  professor  of  political  depreciable  interest  in  the 
nee  at  Massachusetts  Insti-  l^’ssee-constructed  building. 

of  Technology;  and  Dr.  The  appellate  court  stated: 
c  Bernstein,  the  mathema-  “We  start  with  the  established 
in  who  produced  a  chess  propositions,  (1)  where  an 
ing  computer  in  1958.  owner  of  land  erects  a  building 

on  it  and  then  leases  it,  he  is 
still  entitled  to  recover  the  cost 
of  the  improvements  by  depreci¬ 
ation  deductions,  (2)  whe;^e  a 
•  0  lessee  makes  a  capital  improve- 

ment  on  leased  property  he  is 
L>/lx  ll;  %JIL  entitled  to  recover  its  cost  by 

appropriate  deductions  for  de 
•  J  preciation  or  amortization. 

1^1  A  “What  is  significant  is  that 

each  taxpayer  has  a  separate 
wasting  investment  which  meets 
the  statutory  requirements  for 
depreciation.  To  allow  each  to 
ITH  MICHIGAN  AVE.  I  recover  his  own  and  separate 

)  I  ILLINOIS  investment  is  not,  as  is  sug- 

’  gested,  to  permit  duplication  at 

L  6*1333  the  expense  of  the  revenues  and 

is  not  to  permit  one  taxpayer 
to  depreciate  another’s  invest- 
ment.” 
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SIAMESE  SUPERCASTER— Frank  Meehan,  ri. 
man  for  the  News-Journal  Co.,  Wilmington 
of  a  custom-built  Nolan  Supercaster  while  ' 
at  the  other  side. 


Brains,  Machines 
In  Experiment  on 
Election  Returns 
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And  Joe  — Joe  Nicholas,  driver  for  an  intercity 
truck  line — will  be  there  alright,  with  a  shipment 
of  new  appliances.  And  on  schedule — a  tighter 
schedule  than  most  people  would  believe. 

Many  motor  carriers,  like  their  counterparts 
on  rails  and  in  the  sky,  offer  definite  time  sched¬ 
ules  and  their  adherence  to  them  might  well 
amaze  those  who  do  not  realize  how  goods  move 
in  America  today. 

Not  only  merchants  but  production  managers 
in  industry  long  ago  learned  to  base  their  plans 
with  confidence  upon  motor  transport’s  depend¬ 
able,  scheduled  service. 


American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


THE  WHEELS  THAT  GO  EVERYWHERE 
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How  Famous  Artists  Find  Expression  in  Old  Newspapers 
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THE  CRITIC,  done  in  1925  by  the  American  artist  Arthur  G.  Dove,  is 
one  of  several  examples  of  "newspaper  art"  in  a  traveling  exhibit  of  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art. 


MAN  WITH  RAINCOAT,  now  on  view  at  the  Museum  in  New  York  City, 
is  in  the  collection  of  work  by  Jean  Dubuffet,  the  French  artist.  Also  in 
the  exhibition  are  newspaper  compositions  by  Picasso  in  1913  and  by 
Man  Ray  in  1916. 


director  of  School  and  Com-  tion  were  distributed  through-  Pafi  of  Transfer 
munity  Services,  University  of  out  the  United  States  and  many  Fb  T* 

Oklahoma;  Dr.  C.  Joe  Holland,  foreign  countries.  LleDlS  laxaole 

director.  School  of  Journalism,  ^  Washington 

Un  versity  of  Oklahoma;  Dr.  The  U.S.  Tax  Court  has  ruled 

William  G.  Monahan,  assistant  Indian  Reservation  that  part  of  the  indebtedness 

professor  of  Education,  Univer-  Wins  Axrsain  which  the  late  John  G.  Stoll 

sity  of  Oklahoma,  and  Helge  ^  transferred  to  the  Lexington 

Holm,  circulation  director  of  Yakima,  Wash.  (Ky.)  Herald- Leader  Co.  in 

Oklahoman  and  Times.  For  its  efforts  to  bring  about  1953  was  subject  to  tax. 

Other  state  newspapers  are  improved  social  and  economic  However,  the  court  said,  the 
sending  teachers  from  their  own  conditions  on  the  Yakima  Indian  corporation  was  formed  for  valid 
communities  on  scholarships  Reservation,  the  Yakima  Mom-  business  reasons  and  was  not  a 
worth  $75  each.  Sixty  teachers  Herald  has  been  awarded  sham,  as  ruled  by  the  Internal 

have  alreadv  been  awarded  first  place  in  the  public  service  Revenue  Service, 
scholarships  and  Mr.  Holm  pre-  division  of  the  annual  Washing-  Mr.  Stoll,  who  held  all  the 
dieted  that  total  enrollment  will  ton  Press  Awards  Contest,  spon-  stock  of  the  company  until  his 
reach  100  southwestern  educa-  sored  by  the  Seattle  chapter  of  death,  transferred  $1,015,000  of 

tors  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  In  March  the  indebtedness,  secured  by  life 

The  “Living  Textbook,”  which  in  the  Inland  insurance  policies  to  the  pub- 

was  written  by  school  teachers  Empire  P^ess  Awards  Contest,  hshing  company  The  Tax  Court 
for  school  teachers  and  nub-  series  held  that  $600,000  of  this  sum 

i  ciioH  tVio  PiiK  was  done  by  Gene  Maudlin,  now  was  to  insure  the  continued  oper- 

hshed  by  the  Oklahoma  Pub-  ^f  Bend,  Ore.,  and  the  followup  ation  of  the  two  newspapers  and 

IS  ing  ompany  in  ,  vn  investigation  and  reporting  were  therefore  was  not  taxable  as  a 
revised  following  the  writing  of  Mel  Crawford,  Herald  gain.  The  remaining  $415,000 

the  recorded  proceedings  of  the  staff  writer.  City  Editor  Elwyn  was  taxable  because  no  valid 


Papers  Sending 
50  Teachers  to 
Textbook  Class 


later,  graduate  students.  Jour¬ 
nalism  majors  will  take  27  to 
34  credit  hours  of  journalism 
(roughly  one  year)  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  90  hours  in  liberal  arts 
(roughly  three  years). 


Pulliam  Helping 
18  Boys  with 
College  Expense 


Emphasis  Placed 
On  Liberal  Arts 
At  Colo.  School 


Roi'lder,  Colo. 

The  University  of  Colorado’s 
new,  separate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  will  maintain  a  strong 
liberal  arts  orientation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  prospectus  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Regents. 

The  School  of  Joumalism,  a 
part  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Columbia  University  thro 
Sciences  since  1922,  will  become  June  15. 
an  indeuendent  professional  The  seminar  members  are 

school  July  1  with  the  arrival  of  Thomas  I..  circulati.m  dir, 

Charles  T.  Duncan  as  dean.  Mr.  Lexinfitim  (Ky. >.  Hemid^Lcader. 
Duncan  now  is  dean  of  journal- 
ism  at  the  University  of  Ore-  om. 

Walter  Parker,  l>u>iness  man 
l-c  ria  (in.  I  louriial  Star. 

The  Regents  approved  plans  Kclman  R  Black,  i.romotion  man 
,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,1  -11  u  l\i-a'tuckrt  (R.l.)  Tim,-s. 

for  a  school  which  will  be  com-  lluwar<l  i  Brown,  ass(H.'ialc  piihli 
mitted  to  a  liberal  philosophy  Kfnosha  (Wis.)  liveniHii  W-as 
of  professional  training  that  will  Auf/usta  ((la.)  Chronicle  and 
place  strong  emphasis  on  liberal  Herald. 

,  .  ,,  .  Harry  h.  I  ase.  bUMiiess  maiuiKer, 

arts  studies  as  well  as  on  jour-  ,(> ,  Times. 

nalism  techniques.”  Knuene  C  hristmann  Jr.,  conti 

li  tlmintfton  (Del. >  Montnm 

Prospective  freshman  and  lireninif  Jounyti. 
sophomore  joumalism  students 

still  will  be  enrolled  in  the  James  \V.  c*t»x,  imsiness  manaKer 
College  of  Arts  and  Science,  and  ' 

Will  be  expected  to  fulfill  that  ag.r,  rr,Mr,.n  (.\.J.)  liventnn  Tim 
College’s  requirements. 

The  School  of  Joumalism  will  Richard  R.  Hefnm,  scneral  mar 
be  for  juniors  and  seniors  and,  David  (l.  Holmes,  publisher,  Mou 


31  Attending 
Costs  Seminar 


nounces 


q\  writing 
re 


You  may  win  prestige  and  cash  in  the  Silver  Anniversary  of  TWA’s  annual 
competition.  Fifteen  categories  include  newspaper,  magazine,  radio-television 
and  photographic  coverage  of  commercial  aviation  and  air  travel.  Material 
published  or  broadcast  between  Sept.  15,  1961  and  Sept.  15,  1962  is  eligible. 
Entries  must  be  postmarked  by  midnight  Sept.  20  and  received  Sept.  25,  1962. 
You  may  submit  as  many  entries  as  you  wish.  For  complete  details,  write  to 
Mr.  Gordon  Gilmore,  TWA,  380  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
editor  Si  PUBLISHER  for  June  9,  1962 


Nationwide 

Woridwide 

depend  on 


The  Weekly  Editor 


SLBL'RBAN  IMAGE 
Bv  Rirk  Friedman 


The  photogiaphs  on  these  pages  represent  a  new  image  In-gin- 
ning  to  reflect  the  weekly  field  —  the  suburban  press. 

Far  removed  from  humble  beginnings  of  one-man  and  husband- 
wife  operations,  the  suburban  press  today,  as  exemplified  here 
by  Star  Publications  of  Chicago  Heights,  Ill.,  now  embodies  modern 
business  practices,  large  staffs,  up-to-date  press  equipment,  ex¬ 
panding  circulation  and  publications  which  have  spilled  out  past 
the  boundaries  of  the  small  towns  that  gave  them  birth. 

Star  Publications  puts  out  three  Thursday-Sunday  semi-week- 
lies,  with  a  total  circulation  of  over  33,000  and  sold  on  a  combined 
rate — the  17,639-circulation  Chicago  Heiglitx  Star;  the  7,162  Home- 
u'ood-Floxxmoor  Star;  and  the  8,321-circulation  Park  Forext  Star. 


Started  in  1901 


THE  BUILDING — The  Star  building  at  1524-26  Otto  B!vd.,  Chicago 
Heights,  III.  The  press  room,  far  right,  was  added  in  recent  years.  It's 
picture  window  provides  an  exciting  show  to  passersby  on  press  night 
which  draws  large  crowds. 


The  original  Star  was  started  in  1901  in  the  newly-incorporated 
city  of  Chicago  Heights,  28  miles  south  of  Chicago.  It  was  put 
out  weekly  in  a  small  commercial  printing  and  publishing  plant 
by  its  two  founders,  W.  E.  Williams  Sr.,  a  former  Chicago  news¬ 
paperman,  and  John  A.  Rugaber,  a  printer. 
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LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH— Maurice  » 
Anderson,  one  of  Star's  veteran 
employes,  operates  Ludlow  Typo- 


AUDITING  DEPARTMENT— Work¬ 
ing  at  bookkeeping  machine  in  the 
auditing  department  is  Linda  Wil- 


In  1902,  ground  was  broken  on  a  new  plant  and  Mr.  Williams  I  carrii 
bought  out  his  partner.  Ten  years  later  an  addition  to  the  plant  (  pacit; 
was  built.  plans 


THE  COMPOSING  ROOM — The  air  conditioned  Star  composing  room 
— a  far  cry  from  the  back  shops  of  former  small  town  weeklies. 
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PRESSROOM  ADDITION  —  Press 
Foreman  Elmer  Lages  operates  hy¬ 
draulic  lift  truck  to  remove  news¬ 
print  roll  from  stack  at  rear  of 
pressroom  addition. 


LINOTYPE  ROW  —  Pictured  are 
four  of  eight  Linotype  machines  in 
composing  room. 
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The  newspaper  s  founder  died  in  1922,  and  the  Star  was  carried 
on  by  his  sons,  W.  E.  and  King.  Four  years  later  the  Star  went 
twice-weekly  (Tuesday  and  Friday),  and  in  1928  moved  into  a 
new  huildinp  at  its  present  location. 

In  June,  1941,  the  Homewood-Flossmoor  Star  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  a  community  eipht  miles  north  of  Chicago  Heights,  and 
survived  the  handicaps  of  wartime  help  shortages. 

.''uburbuii  (iroHlIi 

By  1947,  W.  E.  Williams  had  bought  out  his  brother,  and  a  new 
city  had  risen  on  what  had  been  an  18-hole  public  golf  course 
five  miles  southwest  of  Chicago  Heights.  The  city  was  Park 
Forest,  whose  prime  puipose  was  to  supply  needed  housing  for 
the  new  group  of  veterans  and  their  families. 

Park  Forest,  which  was  to  become  a  community  of  more  than 
30,(H)(t,  bolstered  the  economy  and  the  population  and  changed 
the  character  of  the  entire  south  Chicago  suburban  area. 

The  area  began  to  expand  and  in  June,  1947,  the  Park  Forest 
Star  was  founded. 

4,(N)<)  in  1920 

In  1920,  the  weekly  Star  had  less  than  4,000  circulation;  totlay 
the  thiee  semi-weeklies  of  Star  Publications  serve  more  than 
33,000  families. 

In  1920,  the  Star  employed  a  handful  of  people;  today  Star 
Publication’s  newspaiwr  and  commercial  printing  departments 
employ  73  fulltime  and  57  part-time  people,  plus  300  newsboys. 

In  the  past  five  years.  Star  has  successfully  initiated  Sunday 
carrier  delivery;  installed  a  new  pi-ess  which  is  already  at  ca¬ 
pacity;  and  refurbished  the  Star  building,  inside  and  out.  And 
plans  are  again  being  made  to  move  into  lai'ger  quarters. 


CONFERENCE  ROOM — Publisher  W.  E.  Williams  in  "The  Ben  Franklin 
Roam,"  a  spacious  library  which  also  serves  as  a  conTe  enoe  room. 


DISPLAY  AD  DEPARTMENT — Display  Advertising  Manager  James 
Lupien  stands  in  background  of  his  department. 
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PHOTO  PRINTING  ROOM  —  Phil 
Faso,  Photo  Room  Assistant,  makes 
en'argement  in  photo  printing 
room.  Engraving  room  is  flanked 
by  negative  processing  room  on 
one  side  and  printing  room  on  the 
other. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Ladies  and  Lenses 
— Phyllis  Twachtman 

By  Boh  Warner 


(Fourth  ill  A  St'ries) 


Phyllis  Twachtman,  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  \ew  York- 
World  Telei/rooi  and  Sun, 
started  her  news  career  in  1940 
writing  society  news  for  Green- 
ii'irli  (Conn.)  Time.  After  sev¬ 
eral  months  she  liecame  a  re- 
liorter  -  photographer  when  a 
young  man  who  was  then  doing 
the  job  suddenly  left  the  pajK'r. 


Phyllis  Twachtman 


Phyllis  was  bom  in  Green¬ 
wich  41  years  ago.  Her  family 
is  well-known  in  the  community 
and  she  has  an  uncle  who  used 
to  be  a  member  of  the  local  civil 
defense  organization.  During  the 
war  years  civil  defense  teams 
often  helped  out  at  the  scene  of 
accidents,  cave-ins  and  other 
disasters.  Whenever  the  uncle 
met  Phyllis  at  fires,  wrecks  or 
construction  accidents  he  always 
let  her  know  he  thought  she 
ought  to  be  home  playing  bridge 
or  raising  a  family. 

Undeterred,  Phyllis  kept  to 
her  general  assignment  beat  at 
the  Time  and  taught  herself  how 
to  develop  and  print  her  own 
pictures.  She  has  never  had  any 
formal  education  in  photography 
but  has  had  to  learn  everything 
by  trial  and  error.  This  included 
the  mixing  of  chemicals  and  de¬ 
veloping  techniques. 

Studio  ^  urk 

After  three  years  with  the 
Time,  Phyllis  went  to  work  for 
a  commercial  studio  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  In  1945  she  travelled  to 
Guam,  Saipan  and  Honolulu  as 
a  photographer  for  the  Red 
Cross.  She  photographed  Red 
Cross  installations  and  activities 
and  set  up  darkrooms  in  the 
organization’s  clubs  for  sendee- 
men. 

In  1946  she  joined  the  staff 
''f  a  feature  picture  agency  in 
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Florida  which  specialized  in  de- 
velo|)ing  pictuie  stories  in  areas 
which  newspapers  or  wiie  serv¬ 
ices  didn’t  cover. 

A  year  later,  Phyllis  heard 
from  an  old  friend  of  hers  from 
Greenwich  Time  days.  Harried 
Van  Horne,  who  is  presently  tv 
columnist  for  the  Sun  but  who 
was  formerly  society  editor  of 
the  Time  when  Phyllis  worked 
there.  Van  Horne  tipped  off  her 
friend  that  the  Sun  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  hiring  a  woman  photog¬ 
rapher  and  Phyllis  decided  to 
try  for  the  job.  In  September 
1947  the  Sun  gave  her  a  three 
day  general  assignment  test  and 
she  has  lieen  there  ever  since. 

No  Dilficiilly 

Phyllis  doesn’t  believe  there 
are  any  major  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  woman  being  a  press 
photographer.  Like  most  of  her 
colleagues  she  lists  dress  as  a 
problem  in  the  minor  irritation 
department. 

“In  general,  women’s  clothes 
just  aren’t  any  good  for  photog¬ 
raphy,’’  Phyllis  observed.  “Look 
at  what  I’m  weaidng  now,  a 
good  Peck  and  Peck  suit  with 
two  pockets  that  between  them 
couldn’t  carry  a  pack  of  ciga¬ 
rettes.  Take  shoes.  I  like  to  look 
well  but  I  can’t  possibly  wear 
high  heels  on  the  job.’’ 

She  has  covered  ev’ery  kind 
of  spot  news  and  feature  assign¬ 
ment  imaginable  and  has  proven 
herself  just  as  capable  of  look¬ 
ing  at  death  and  disaster  as  any 
man. 

Just  Vi’orks 


“When  I’m  working,”  Phyllis 
explained,  “I’m  concentrated  on 


Meow! 


what  I’m  doing  and  I’m  not 
aware  of  the  awful  nature  of 
the  job.  I’ll  give  you  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  I  mean. 

“There  was  a  murder  once  on 
the  lower  east  side,  on  Mulberry 
St.  I  was  assigned  to  cover  it. 
When  I  got  there  the  body  was 
lying  in  the  street  and  there  was 
blood  all  over  the  place.  The 
bullet  had  entered  the  back  of 
the  head  and  came  out  through 
the  face. 

“A  doctor  bent  over  the  body 
examining  the  face.  He  felt 
around  the  head  with  his  hands 
and  then  prepared  to  lift  this 
bloody  mess  off  the  ground.  I 
stood  there  taking  pictures  (see 
cut).  Later  I  developed  and 
printed  them  and  none  of  this 
bothered  me  at  all.  And  yet  you 
know  I  can’t  look  at  these  pic¬ 
tures  today.  I  get  sick  when  I 
do.” 

Not  Helpless 

Phyllis  has  never  had  any 
trouble  working  in  what  is 
usually  considered  to  be  a  man’s 
saci'ed  territory.  Unlike  some 
women  photographers  she  did 
not  have  tp  go  through  a  trial 
by  fire  ordeal  with  a  picture 
editor  or  chief  photographer 
who  thought  he  should  give  her 
especially  rough  assignments  in 
an  effoi't  to  discourage  her  pho¬ 
tographic  ambitions.  She  be¬ 
lieves  that  initially,  years  ago, 
some  of  the  men  expected  that 


she  would  “act  like  a  woman” 
—  that  is  turn  out  to  be  help¬ 
less  or  incapable  of  handling 
rigorous  work. 

“But  no  one  has  ever  had  to 
do  my  work  for  me,”  Phyllis 
said.  “I  get  the  same  kind  of 
help  any  photographer  would 
give  another,  but  no  more.” 

Sometimes  she  has  had  par¬ 
ticular  difficulty  on  major  stories 
where  photographers  turn  out 
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Durante:  On  Wedding  Night. 


en  masse  and  the  slinily  built 
camera-lady  has  had  to  fipht 
for  space  with  men.  But  she 
makes  it  a  point  that  if  she  is 
pushed  around,  she  never  pushes 
back.  She  would  rather  use  in¬ 
genuity  in  grabbing  the  picture 
than  gain  a  reputation  for  be¬ 
ing  “pushy.” 

The  amazed  reaction  to  a 
woman  photographer  being 
around,  on  the  part  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  Phyllis  takes  in 
stride. 

Recently,  she  had  to  go  to 
Union  Square  in  New  York  to 
photograph  a  display  of  Army 
missiles  and  rockets.  The  ex¬ 
hibition  wasn’t  completed  yet 
when  she  arrived  so  Phyllis 
sought  out  the  Commanding 
Officer  to  ask  when  the  display 
would  be  entirely  set  up. 

The  C.O.  looked  at  Phyllis, 
her  press  tags  and  camera  in 
astonishment  and  asked:  “Are 
you  for  leal?” 

Before  the  mildly  amused 
Phyllis  could  reply,  a  camera¬ 
man  from  the  Xeiv  York  Times, 
who  was  standing  near  by, 
turned  to  the  C.O.  and  dis¬ 
gustedly  informed  him,  “Of 
course  she  is.” 


Mulberry  Sf.  Murder: 


One  of  several  pictures  made  by 
Phyllis  Twachtman.  Here  intern 
prepares  to  remove  body.  Phyllis 
was  so  concentrated  on  taking  pic¬ 
tures  she  didn't  feel  sick  until  days 
later  when  she  saw  her  own  photos 
of  the  scene. 
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Bar  Is  Cool 
To  Revision 
Of  Canon  35 

The  majority  of  comments 
received  from  members  of  the 
American  Bar  Association 
regarding  a  revision  of  Canon 
35  proposed  by  Albert  E.  Blash- 
field  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  is 
running  against  the  new  idea. 

John  H.  Yauch  Sr.  of  Newark, 
\.  J.,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
association’s  Canon  35  commit¬ 
tee,  said  his  “best  estimate”  is 
that  the  committee  has  received 
alxDut  20  letters  commenting  on 
Mr.  Blashfield’s  proposal  and 
that  “of  the  comments  received 
only  one  was  at  all  favorable  to 
the  view  expressed  by  Mr. 
Blashfield.” 

A  member  of  the  ruling  body 
of  ABA,  Mr.  Blashfield  pro¬ 
posed  that  Canon  35  and  Canon 
36,  which  deals  with  swearing 
witnesses,  be  combined  and  con¬ 
tain  a  section  which  w’ould  in 
effect  permit  presiding  judges 
to  decide  whether  cameras,  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  equipment  may 
be  permitted  in  courtrooms 
during  trials. 

Mr.  Blashfield  had  noted  that 
proceedings  in  a  Washtenaw' 
County  (Ann  Arbor)  circuit 
courtroom  are  carried  to  the 
University  of  Michigan’s  law 
school  via  closed  circuit  tele¬ 
vision.  All  the  equipment  in¬ 
volved  was  unobtrusively  located 
and  could  easily  be  cut  off  by 
the  flick  of  a  swritch  close  at  the 
judge’s  hand. 

Mr.  Yauch  said  that  several 
members  commented  on  the  Ann 
Arbor  experiment.  Summar¬ 
izing  the  reaction  he  said  that 
generally  the  letters  pointed  out 
that  while  there  might  appear 
to  be  good  purpose  and  adequate 
justification  for  this  type  of 
program — such  as  showing  oper¬ 
ations  on  patients  to  medical 
students — that  the  circumstances 
in  connection  with  telecasting 
under  those  limited  conditions 
is  quite  different  than  is  the 
question  of  telecasting  to  the 
general  public,  which  may  not  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  the 
judicial  system. 

As  to  the  basic  provisions  of 
Canon  35,  Mr.  Yauch  said  that 
the  majority  of  comments 
received  so  far  “felt  that  there 
should  be  no  change.” 

“That  doesn’t  mean,”  Mr. 
Yauch  added,  “that  regarding 
the  semantics  of  the  Canon  that 
some  members  may  not  feel  it 
could  be  better  expressed.  Aside 
from  this  question  of  reaction 
to  the  Blashfield  proposal,  one 
of  the  things  we  learned  in  the 


course  of  hearings  at  Chicago 
in  February  is  that  the  language 
of  present  Canon  35  is  an  affront 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Fourth 
Estate.  The  word  has  irritated 
a  great  many  people  in  the 
various  media.” 

In  this  respect,  Mr.  Yauch 
pointed  out  that  at  ABA’s  forth¬ 
coming  convention,  the  Canon 
35  committee  is  going  to  review 
not  only  the  substance  of  the 
canon  but  the  form  as  well. 

Mr.  Yauch  also  stated  that  a 
future  issue  of  the  ABA  journal 
will  have  another  article  about 
the  Canon,  this  time  w’ritten  by 
a  member  who  takes  the  opposite 
point  of  view  from  Mr.  Blash¬ 
field,  and  that  comment  on  that 
article  will  be  invited,  too. 

• 

.41va  Doni  Presents 
Pliotojsrapliy  History 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Combining  the  history  of  pho¬ 
tography,  the  development  of 
photojournalism  and  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  “great”  news  pictures, 
Alva  L.  Dorn,  Kalamazoo  Ga¬ 
zette  picture  editor  and  photo 
columnist,  presented  a  feature 
program  at  the  recent  (May  19) 
regional  convention  of  the  Pho¬ 
tographic  Society  of  America  in 
Lansing. 

The  program,  consisting  of 
some  150  slides,  starts  writh 
what  Mr.  Dom  describes  as  the 
“first  photojournalism  picture,” 
a  shot  of  one  of  the  paintings 
in  the  Lascaux  Cave  in  France, 
and  carries  through  to  a  color¬ 
ful  finish,  writh  sound,  of  John 
Glenn’s  orbital  flight. 

Mr.  Dorn  spent  more  than  a 
year  in  researching  and  shoot¬ 
ing  the  project. 

• 

‘Mickey’  Slroecker, 

Chief  Photog,  Retires 

Detroit 

Monroe  D.  B.  (Mickey) 
Stroecker,  chief  photographer 
and  a  member  of  the  Hetroit 
News  photographic  staff  for  39 
years,  retired  May  31. 

Mr.  Stroecker  invented  sev¬ 
eral  camera  devices,  including 
one  used  during  Prohibition  to 
photograph  rum  runners  along 
the  Detroit  River.  Through  this 
device,  he  was  able  to  carry  a 
camera  inside  an  overnight  bag 
in  which  a  hole  was  cut  for  the 
lens. 

Another  invention  was  his  so- 
called  “Big  Bertha”  camera, 
which  he  devised  to  cover  foot¬ 
ball  games  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  It  had  a  lever  so  the 
photogrrapher  could  change  focus 
quickly. 

His  favorite  assignment,  he 
recalls,  was  when  the  News  sent 
him  and  a  reporter  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  in  1950  for  a  tour  of  the 
country  and  an  interview’  with 
Tito. 
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South  Africa  Sabotage 
Bill  Threatens  Press 


By  H.  C.  Kelly 

Prime  Minister  Dr.  Verwoerd’s 
sabotage  bill  threatens  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  in  South 
Africa.  Terms  of  this  bill  give  a 
gloomy  future  to  the  English- 
language  and  Bantu  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Under  the  bill 
which  is  being  rushed  through 
Parliament  with  graceless  speed, 
newspapers  must  deposit  R20,- 
000  (about  $30,000)  with  the 
Government  as  a  caution  fee. 
Then  should  a  newspaper  collect 
a  ban,  the  publishers  forfeit  the 
money. 

The  bill  encompasses  an 
offense  such  as  “seeking  to 
further  or  encourage  any  politi- 
tical  aim,  including  bringing 
about  social  or  economic 
change  .  .  .” 

Idcul  Will  Be  Dcrilroycd 

If  the  severe  strictures  of  the 
bill  are  imposed,  it  w'ill  not  be 
difficult  for  a  newspaper,  par¬ 
ticularly  an  English-language 
journal  in  opposition  to  the 
Nationalist  Government,  to  find 
itself  critically  correct  but  a 
lawbr;aker.  Until  now,  some  of 
the  big’gest  papers  have  criticized 
the  Verwoerd  government  vigor¬ 
ously,  logically  and  construc¬ 
tively. 

Criticism  of  the  Nationalist 
Government  now  is  as  welcome 
as  a  skunk  at  a  w'edding. 

W'ith  strikes  outlawed,  with 
political  meetings  often  banned, 
with  people  confined  to  house 
arrest,  with  people  banned  from 
gatherings  except  at  church, 
with  statements  of  banned  per¬ 
sons  not  allow'ed  in  publication, 
and  with  the  new  law'  making 
an  accused  person  prove  his 
innocence,  that  cherished  ideal 
— freedom  of  the  Press— becomes 
an  empty  phrase. 

Let  me  state  categorically, 
though,  that  the  South  African 
Press  on  the  whole  is  produced 
on  the  finest  international  editor¬ 
ial  and  technical  standards. 

Newspaper  publishing,  broadly 
speaking,  is  broken  down  into 


The  writer  of  this  report  on 
the  South  African  press,  H.  C. 
Kelly,  has  just  recently  arrived 
back  in  the  United  States — he 
was  originally  from  New  Mexico 
— to  re-establish  a  home  for  his 
family.  For  the  past  13  years  he 
has  owned  the  weekly  Adver¬ 
tiser  at  Kokstad  in  Cape  Prov¬ 
ince  and  has  been  a  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Rand  Daily  Mail  and 
Sunday  Times. 
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the  Afrikaans  language  organs, 
the  English  journals,  a  few 
Bantu  (Negro)  papers,  some 
pro<luced  in  the  vernacular,  and 
the  country  papers,  of  which 
there  are  several  hundred.  There 
are  Afrikaans  dailies  in  each  of 
the  four  Provinces  which  follow 
the  V'erwoerd  line.  The  three 
most  important  are  Die  Trnns- 
I'dhr  (Verwoerd’s  owm),  a 
morning  paper  published  in 
Johannesburg;  Die  Vnderland, 
every  evening,  also  in  Johannes¬ 
burg,  and  Die  Burger  in  Cape¬ 
town. 

Some  T«h*  the  Line 

In  simple  fact  there  is  little 
prospect  of  these  three  or  any 
of  the  lesser  sheets  in  the  same 
league  ever  being  haled  into 
court.  They  toe  the  Verwoerd- 
ian  line,  and  happily. 

The  Rand  Daily  Mail,  the  best 
and  brightest  morning  paper  of 
the  South  .nfrican  Associated 
Newspapers  Group,  and  the 
Sunday  Times,  the  biggest  and 
best  of  the  Sundays,  have  been 
the  most  conscientious  in  airing 
democratically  what  they  regard 
sincerely  are  policies  of  racial 
and  political  destruction.  The 
Times,  ardent  supporter  of  the 
United  Party,  the  largest  oppo¬ 
sition  group,  has  pierced  w’hat 
they  regard  as  the  thick  govern¬ 
ment  hide.  With  the  best  politi¬ 
cal  columnist  in  the  country, 
Stanley  Uys,  a  regular  weekly 
attack  on  the  Prime  Minister 


and  his  follow'ers  is  mounted. 
The  column  is  accurate,  pungent, 
and  written  with  some  wit. 

The  Sabotage  Bill  will  be  a 
serious  curb  on  the  fundamental 
right  of  free  expression  on  this 
newspaper. 

The  Rand  Daily  Mail,  mouth¬ 
piece  of  the  small  Progressive 
Party  (one  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment — a  w'oman)  will  be  severely 
circumscribed.  The  Progressives 
favor  a  multi-racial,  qualified 
educational  franchise  with  no 
color  bar.  Many  w'hite  South 
Africans  agree  with  this  plat¬ 
form  but  vote  for  the  United 
Party  stimulated  by  the  fear 
inculcated  by  Dr.  Verw'oerd  that 
the  whites  must  be  united  in  the 
preservation  of  that  curious 
doctrine,  apartheid. 

Peri«>d  of  Re-orienlalion 

Along  with  these  influential 
newspapers  in  opposition  is  the 
Argus  Group  of  w'hich  the 
Johannesburg  Star  is  largest 
evening  daily.  Controlled  by  the 
giant  mining  houses,  the  Star 
speaks  for  the  United  Party  and 
like  its  colleagues  is  not  shy  of 
delivering  a  journalistic  right 
hook  firmly  and  often. 

Other  sections  of  the  Press 
opposing  the  Government  exist, 
such  as  the  Cape  Times,  a  lusty 
advocate  in  exposing  what  it 
regards  as  the  malfeasance  of 
rigid  Nationalist  political 
theories.  These  journals,  along 
with  others,  are  facing  a  hazard¬ 
ous  period  in  reorientation. 

In  recent  years  several  Bantu 
newspapers  and  magazines  have 
been  born.  A  brief  reference  to 
two  will  indicate  what  a  slender 
future  they  have.  The  Post — it 
started  life  as  the  Golden  City 
Post,  published  by  Jim  Bailey, 
son  of  the  late  mining  tycoon 
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FOOD  EDITORS  on  a  tour  of  Hawaii,  via  Pan  American  World  Air¬ 
ways,  stop  talking  about  pineapple,  sugar,  coffee  and  papaya  long 
enough  for  a  picture:  Left  to  right — Selma  Andrews,  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner;  Lorraine  Shapiro,  Los  Angeles  Times;  Zolita  Vincent, 
West  Coast  Syndicated  Newspapers;  Susan  Delight  (Opel  Crandall), 
Copley  News  Service;  Mary  Hickox,  KFI  radio;  Corris  Guy,  KTLA-tv; 

Sybil  Henderson  and  Judy  Peck,  of  Henderson  Associates. 
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Sir  Abe  Bailey — is  a  hard¬ 
hitting  weekly  tabloid  aimed  at 
the  Bantu.  Staffed  by  Bantu  and 
W'hite  journalists,  the  Post  is  a 
natural  development  in  polyglot 
South  Africa. 

With  typographical  and  lay¬ 
out  assists  from  the  London 
Daily  Mirror,  the  Post  has  justi¬ 
fied  its  existence  by  its  news 
coverage,  features  and  e.xposes. 
It  now  must  be  looking  ahead 
with  marked  apprehension. 

Golumn  Killed 

Albert  John  Luthuli,  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  winner  and  an 
ex-Zulu  chief,  wrote  a  feature 
story  regularly.  Now  his  column 
has  been  killed  and  he  is  con¬ 
fined  to  a  small  area  at  Grout- 
ville  near  Durban  in  the  sugar 
country. 

The  w'ily  Dr.  Verwoerd  has 
acquired  control  of  all  Afrikaans 
papers  in  the  Transvaal.  What 
the  pow'erful  English-language 
Press  can  or  w'ill  do  is  not 
know'n  yet.  With  their  editorial 
teeth  being  knocked  out  one  by 
one  they  have  three  choices: 
fight  back ;  become  negative  and 
supine;  quit.  Time  will  tell  and 
soon. 

An  old  Revivalist  hymn  per¬ 
haps  is  mundane: 

Dare  to  be  a  Daniel, 

Dare  to  stand  alone; 

Dare  to  have  a  purpose  firm; 
Dare  to  make  it  knottm. 

And  I  would  add:  Dare  to 
have  the  money. 

• 

Scholarship  Endowed 

The  endow'ment  fund  of  the 
Henry  N.  Taylor  Award  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University’s  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  $5,000  gift  from  the 
Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Fund. 
More  than  $15,000  has  been 
received  to  date  from  130  donors 
for  endowment  of  the  award  in 
memory  of  the  young  American 
journalist  who  was  killed  in  the 
Congo  in  September,  1960. 

• 

Smils  Scholarship 

Detroit 

The  Lee  J.  Smits  Writer’s 
Scholarship  has  been  established 
by  the  University  of  petroit 
Journalism  department  to  honor 
the  75-year-oid  Detroit  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  man.  Every  year 
the  scholarship  will  be  aw'arded 
to  the  journalism  student  who 
distinguishes  himself  as  a  writer 
on  one  of  the  U.  of  D.  student 
publications. 

• 

I  Pulliam  Scholarship 

Robert  Zache  of  Tempe,  » 
’  sophomore  journalism  major  at 
‘  Arizona  State  University,  has 
been  award'id  the  Eugene  C. 
Pulliam  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
scholarship. 
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recently  conducted  a  survey  that  work. 
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Rita  Payne,  r^ently  named  culation  showed  <1%  disiwsition  ^.^men  readers  in  mind  11%  of  problem  of  acceptance  by  male 

nf  ^he  time  but  reaped  a  31%  coaches,  athletes,  readers,  male 

and  the  S  i,  t  ^  Smaller  papers  indicated  a  47%  readership  from  them.  Likewise,  reporters,  uneasiness  on  the  part 

CommcrnaLAppcaf  photogra-  willingness  to  hire  them.  News-  the  Mid-West  shaped  10%  of  its  of  males  over  lapsing  into  vul- 

papers  with  more  than  1,000  000  sports  pages  toward  females  gar  language,  restrictions  on 

sent  letters  and  a  twc^page  circulation  indica  ed  a  57%  although  they  account  for  25%  assignments  late  at  night,  and 


questionnaire  to  92  sports  edi-  willingness  to  employ  women.  ^f  the  readership.  “insufficient  background  of  a 

tors  over  the  country.  ...  u-  /.  i.-  u  iu 

The  action,  she  said,  was  to  ^  ‘he  Idea  Time  for  CJiange 

„j. _ boys  were  learning  when  she 

women  to  write  sports  news.”  editors  Presumably,  sports  editors  are  was  playing  dolls.” 

reporting  liked  the  idea  of  a  verge  of  doing  something  “Many  of  the  editors  felt  a 

Questions  .4sked  sports  column  for  women.  On  about  this  disparity  because  they  sports  writer  needs  the  personal 

„  ,  ..  ,  ,  this  matter,  Mid-Westem  editors  indicated  a  belief  that  31%  of  understanding  of  the  sport. 

Twelve  of  h^  questions  asked  went  83%  for  the  idea.  Editors  tyjgij.  sports  news  should  be  gained  only  by  participation, 
point  blank  if  the  editors  believed  of  the  South  showed  72%  sup-  oriented  toward  women.  Limita-  which  would  be  impossible  for 
a  girl  could  competently  cover  port.  Eastern  sports  editors  tions  of  survey  techniques  may  girls  in  some  sports, 
sports  events,  whether  a  girl  went  60%  for  the  proposal,  bg  revealed  here,  since  Southern  “One  editor  mentioned  that 
would  have  an  equal  chance  to  However,  editors  in  the  West  editors  replying  came  to  the  it  takes  at  least  five  years  to 
get  the  job  in  competition  wnth  gave  it  57%  thumbs  down,  and  startling  conclusion  that  women  produce  a  top  notch  sports 
a  man,  whether  her  marital  75%  of  the  editors  of  the  South-  should  be  kept  in  mind  43%  of  writer,  but  the  average  girl 
status  would  have  anything  to  west  gave  a  flat  no.  the  time.  Editors  in  other  regions  journalist  doesn’t  last  that  long 

do  with  hiring,  and  whether  a  Smaller  circulation  papers  indicated  they  thought  women  before  marriage  takes  her 
girl  would  create  any  problems  ^ent  70%  for  the  idea  of  a  should  be  kept  in  mind  between  away,”  Miss  Payne’s  report  said. 


of  the  readership. 


67%  of  all  sports  editors 
reporting  liked  the  idea  of  a 


Questions  .4sked 


in  a  sports  department. 

In  addition,  she  asked  about 


^  ,  ,  j  .  x  women’s  column.  Medium  sized  25  and  29%  of  the  time.  . 

In  addition,  she  ^ked  ateut  papers  supported  the  view  47%  Medium-sized  naners  indicated  Lood  on  Page  Design 

rhXrTUtartr'lTrl  ■>'  thi  g-rea'el?  Two  strong  poin,,  ot  women 

would  be  of  value  what  ner  cent  more  than  1,000,000  women’s  sports  views  should  were  prevalent.  Miss  Payne  said, 

of  the  snorts  naee  readershin  receive  more  emphasis.  These  “The  first  was  the  understand- 

was  women  the  percentage  of  editors  said  they  editors  said  women  should  be  ing  and  use  of  the  woman’s 

the  page  drawm  up  with  women  ^^uld  hire  a  girl  to  cover  news  considered  42%  of  the  time,  point  of  view,  especially  on  fea- 

in  mind  and  whether  the  editors  another  department  but  let  Small  papers  felt  that  the  tures,  and,  secondly,  a  freshness 

would  consider  hiring  a  woman  occasionally  for  the  “woman’s  hand”  should  be  exer-  and  enthusiasm  on  the  coverage 

for  another  position  with  the  section.  Acceptance  of  cised  on  the  sports  page  23%  of  women’s  sports  which  most 

paper  but  allow  her  to  work  receded  as  circulation  of  the  time.  Larger  papers  set  men  dislike  and  whose  lack  of 

part-time  in  sports.  went  up,  the  smaller  papers  the  estimated  emphasis  at  28%,  enthusiasm  is  betrayed  in  their 

Forty-one  sports  editors  re-  registering  100%,  the  medium-  close  to  the  overall  estimate  of  reports,”  she  wrote, 
plied.  This  represented  44.5%  metropolitans  saying  yes  31%.  “The  third  most  brought  out 

of  those  polled  over  the  nation.  time,  and  71%  of  4i<^  of  the  sports  editors  said  poii^t  w’as  a  girls  excelling  abil- 

Circulation  groups  responding  ^he  massive  circulation  papers  they  thought  a  girl  in  the  de-  ity  on  the  desk.  According  to 

ranged  from  newspapers  with  ^PP^ovinj:  the  proposal.  partment  would  create  problems.  Memphis  editors,  with 

less  than  10,000  circulation  to  Marital  status  of  a  woman  Eastern  editors,  however,  indi-  natural  artistry,  a  girl 

those  with  more  than  1,000,000.  seeking  employment  in  a  sports  cated  100%  that  they  thought  makes  —  as  a  imle  —  superior 
Regarding  competence,  67.5%  department  would  have  no  bear-  that  was  not  so.  Editors  of  the  P^^^®  designers.  An  Eastern  edi- 
of  the  editors  said  a  girl  could  ing  on  her  job  chances  85%  of  South,  Southwest,  West,  and  t®*"  ^®1^  having  her  in  this  posi- 
competently  cover  sports  events,  the  time,  the  survey  revealed.  Mid-West  estimated  trouble  had  would  also  insure  better 

90%  replied  that  they  would  The  editors  on  huge  papers  indi-  a  40  to  47%  likelihood  of  devel-  understandability  of  all  copy  by 
hire  a  girl  part-time.  However,  cated  that  the  point  was  of  no  oping.  According  to  circulation,  sexes.  •  1.  ^ 

only  47%  indicated  they  would  consequence.  Small  papers  indi-  the  giants  felt  there  w^as  a  33%  “Other  points  in  a  girl  s  favor 
hire  a  girl  full-time.  cated  that  it  would  be  a  factor  likelihood.  Small  papers  saw  a  found  in  the  survey  we^  colw. 

All  of  the  sports  editors  only  22%  of  the  time.  Medium  38%  trouble  possibility,  and  the  planior,  and  prestige  for  the 

responding  in  the  East,  South  metropolitans  hit  the  overall  medium-sized  metropolitan  newspaper,  and  adding  the 
and  Southwest  indicated  they  average,  85%  considering  the  papers  believed  there  was  a  feminine  to ii^ch  and  women 

would  hire  a  girl  part-time.  This  matter  of  no  importance.  30-50  chance  of  friction.  readers  to  the  sports  section 

figure  dropped  to  83%  in  the  n-  n  j  1  •  i  c  *  v  j  itself. 

West  and  55%  in  the  Mid- West.  ^  ^'•®  >am®d  “The  editors  seemed  to  feel 

Female  sports  writers,  according  Editors  replying  indicated  20Cc  of  the  total  editors  re-  sh®  would  be  equally  popular 
to  the  survey,  have  a  50-50  that  an  average  of  10%  of  their  porting  indicated  they  would  with  the  male  audience,  probably 
chance  of  full-time  sports  de-  sports  sections  were  designed  give  a  girl  an  equal  chance  with  gained  at  first  from  curiosity, 
partment  employment  in  the  with  women  in  mind,  although  a  man  for  a  job  in  their  depart-  ^I>ss  Payne  said. 

,  East  and  South.  Odds  improve  22%  of  their  readership  w’as  ments.  Eastern  editors  were  “If  appears  from  the  survey 
to  67%  in  the  Southwest  and  women.  The  East  show'ed  a  3%  100%  against  hiring  w’omen  that  a  girl’s  best  chances  of 
63%  in  the  Mid-West.  Editors  concern  for  women  readers,  the  full-time.  The  South  and  South-  finding  a  position  writing  sports 
of  the  Far  West,  however,  Mid-West  10%,  the  Southwest  west  were  80%  opposed,  the  {Continued  on  page  96) 
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would  hire  a  girl  part-time.  This  matter  of  no  importance. 

fipre  dropp^  to  83%  in  the  Reader.hip  I.ow 

West  and  55%  in  the  Mid-West. 

Female  sports  writers,  according  Editors  replying  indicated 


30-50  chance  of  friction. 
Some  Are  Named 


Sports  Writers  Get  Paid? 
Yes,  and  It’s  a  Nice  Job 


Loi’Isville,  Ky.  word  is  used  advisedly)  both 
A  summary  that  mig^ht  be  write  and  edit,  depending?  on  the 
titled  “A  Sports  Writer’s  Creed”  season  of  the  year, 
was  griven  in  his  column  recently  “Most  sports  departments  re- 
by  Dean  Eaple,  Louiitville  Timeft  quire  the  applicant  to  be  a 
sports  editor,  in  answer  to  a  college  graduate  but  some  of  the 
letter  from  a  youngster.  finest  newspapermen  I  have 

The  youngster  asked,  “How  known  didn’t  get  any  closer  to 
do  you  get  to  be  a  sports  writer?  the  college  classroom  than  the 
Do  you  get  paid  for  it?”  stadium  or  gym. 

Mr.  Eagle’s  answer,  in  part:  “It  is  beneficial  if  a  budding 

“Unhesitatingly,  I  recommend  sports  writer  was  an  athlete, 
newspapering  in  general  and  but  proficiency  in  athletics  is  not 
sportswriting  in  particular  as  a  a  prerequisite.  Some  of  the  best 
profession  for  high  school  gradu-  sports  writers  I  know  can’t 
ates,  provided  they  have  a  real  break  90  in  golf.  As  a  matter  of 
desire  from  the  outset.  fact,  if  they  do  break  90  it  is  an 

“Sports  writers  are  not  under-  indication  that  part  of  their  edu- 
paid.  They  may  not  make  as  cation  has  been  neglected, 
much  as  some  doctors  or  some  “Sports  writers  are  frequently 
lawyers  or  some  bankers.  News-  accused  of  using  too  many 
paper  circulation  is  at  an  all-  cliches.  If  it  came  to  a  showdown 
time  high  and  there  is  every  it  could  be  proved  that  the 
prospect  that  newspapers  are  women’s  pages  and  the  financial 
here  to  stay.  pages  are  just  as  heavily  strewn 

A.hlclic  Ability  I>.Hsn*l  Count  ^iff^’rent  types  of  cliches. 

It  IS  a  wonderful  profession 
“In  most  newspaper  sports  if  you  like  people  and  games  and 
departments  the  ‘workers’  (the  grammar.  There  is  more  work 

than  meets  the  eye  but  it  is 
pleasant.  You  can  l>eat  the 
hours,  perhaps,  but  who’d  want 
to  be  an  umpire  anyway?” 


D.  Leo  Monahan,  right,  ol  the  Boston  Record-American  interviews  a 
runner  before  the  start  of  the  Boston  Marathon.  The  runner  is  J.  W. 
Montague  of  Washington,  a  cousin  of  the  Duchess  of  Windsor.  He 
enters  the  race  every  year,  never  finishes,  but  he's  always  good  for 
a  sidebar. 


Girl  Writers 

(Continued  from  page  95) 


would  l)e  on  a  metropolitan  or  SDX  ( 
larger  size  newspaper  and  in 
the  Southern  states.  Her  big-  f 

gest  problem  and  only  real  bar- 
rier  is  breaking  dos^m  the  mis-  Lmivers 
conception  of  certain  men  in  the 
newspaper  and  athletic  field  that 
feel  only  men  can  s\Tite  sports,”  ^ 
she  concluded.  SDX.  By  Tom  Henshaw 

Prof.  Jacob  Jaffe  heads  the  AP  Ncwsfcatures  staff 
S»deciiv«“  Hearing  journalism  department  at  LIU 

Miss  Payne  brushed  aside  the  l^esented  the  new  ch^er  -pj,g  ability  to  speak  a  foreign  French,  Swedish,  Spanish,  Jap- 
“embarras'sment  suffered  from  for  initiation.  They  language  is  not  a  requirement  anese  and  a  Slavic  language,  the 

the  free  lingo”  by  saying  most  Malcom  J.  Baruch,  Steven  writing  sports  in  Boston —  name  of  which  has  been  for- 

departments  are  not  noted  for  Shiran,  Francis  Sheats,  Arthur  g^efi  year,  it  gotten. 

king’s  English  in  conversation  would  sure  be  a  help.  .  .  .  . 

and  that  all-women  gab  sessions  Irsay  Tivo  profes^onal  The  day  is  April  19  and  the  JoremoM  Authoru.es 

make  it  doubtful  if  the  argument  initiated  into  the  Dead-  occasion  is  the  Boston  Athletic  Marathoning  is  a  big  time 

has  any  validity.  Selective  hear-  "'I®  .f  r^Pnn,  politi-  Association  marathon,  a  26-  sport  in  Boston,  so  big  that  Hu’o 

ing  would  be  essential,  she  said,  cal  '\Titer,  .\  cw  i  ork  ttmea,  ^jjg^  385-yard  race  over  the  sportswriters  can  be  listed 

Although  the  sports  world  Aaron  Einfrank,  A  cw  1  ork-  public  highways  from  suburban  among  the  world’s  foremost  au- 

may  not  be  ready  for  full  scale  Hopkinton  to  Boston’s  Back  thorities  on  the  .spectacular 

invasion  by  female  sports  T",  McCoi^ack,  IT  all  gay.  event. 

writers.  Miss  Payne  retreats  Boston  marathon  has  be-  The  1962  run  drew  181  run- 

slowly,  if  at  all,  on  the  total  ^  ^  ^  drawing  card  for  ^ers  and  about  half  the  sports- 

front.  chapter.  runners  from  overseas  writers  in  town  who  matched 

“Since  many  of  our  be.st  sports  •  *  years  only  them  mile  for  mile  in  a  chart- 

writers  have  never  ‘played  the  “G  rapprs  ill  Group  one  winner  has  been  able  to  ered  press  bus.  And,  as  usual, 

game,’ it  is  easily  seen  that  this  The  Dc.s  Moines^  (Iowa)  converse  with  the  reporters  in  the  results  led  page  one  in  every 

is  not  a  necessary  requirement  Register  and  Tribune  and  the  fluent  English.  late  afternoon  edition, 

for  a  good  sports  writer  and  West  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post-  The  Boston  marathon  was  run  Some  Boston  sport.swriters 
w’ould  not  be  a  drawback  to  the  Times  have  been  admitted  to  this  year  for  the  66th  time  and,  were  covering  the  marathon  be- 
male  or  female  writer.  membership  in  the  Consolidated  as  usual,  the  writers  had  to  wait  fore  many  of  the  lunners  were 

“Just  as  girls  are  becoming  Consumer  Analysis  group  bring-  around  for  an  interpreter  be-  bom.  Sports  Editor  Jerry  Nason 
more  recognized  and  respected  ing  the  total  number  of  new’s-  fore  talking  to  the  winner,  a  of  the  Globe  and  columnist  John 
in  the  world  of  sports,  so  will  papers  publishing  a  Consumer  Finn  named  Eino  Oksanen.  Gilhooly  of  the  Record-Amen- 
they  gradually  do  likewdse  in  Analysis  type  survey  to  20.  In  addition  to  Finnish,  recent  con  have  been  at  it  for  30  years 
the  world  of  sports  reporting,”  Intervievving  for  all  studies  will  post-race  interviews  have  been  or  more, 
she  said.  take  place  in  the  Fall.  conducted  in  Korean,  Canadian  Mr.  Nason  claims  to  have 
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Linguistic  Dexterity 
Needed  on  Marathon 


\vitnesse(J  his  first  marathon  in 
1909.  He  was  five  days  old  at 
the  time  and  a  nurse  held  him 
up  in  a  window  of  the  Newton 
Hospital  to  watch  the  runners 
plod  by.  Or,  at  least,  that’s  the 
way  Nason  family  tradition  has 
it. 

Covering  the  Boston  mara¬ 
thon  can  be  confusing,  exhaust¬ 
ing  and  highly  competitive. 

The  AP  and  the  Traveler 
have  experimented  with  cover¬ 
age  by  walkie-talkie  but  the 
idea  was  given  up  when  the  de¬ 
vice  proved  more  successful  at 
picking  up  Boston  taxicab  calls 
than  marathon  reports. 

The  marathon  press  bus  is  a 
comparatively  recent  innova¬ 
tion. 

Until  about  10  years  ago,  each 
newspaper  covered  the  race 
from  its  own  automobile.  The 
cars,  darting  in  and  out  among 
the  runners  and  occasionally 
crumpling  a  fender  against  each 
other,  presented  a  hazard  to  the 
athletes.  There  was  the  danger 
of  being  run  down  or  overcome 
by  exhaust  fumes. 

.\liiK»l  an  Accident 

Since  the  advent  of  the  press 
bus,  there  has  been  only  one 
near  mishap.  Last  year,  the  bus 
was  hard  on  the  heels  of  a  run¬ 
ner  named  Johnny  Kelley  when 
he  tripped  over  a  stray  dog. 
Driver  Joe  Foote  brought  the 
vehicle  to  a  halt  only  15  feet 
short  of  the  prostrate  runner. 

Increased  foreign  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  marathon  has  posed 
a  problem  for  Will  Cloney,  the 
former  sports  editor  of  the  old 
Boston  Post,  who  commands  the 
press  bus  as  chairman  of  the 
marathon  committee. 

In  those  years  when  a  delega¬ 
tion  of  i-unners  from  Japan  are 
entered  the  bus  facilities  are 
taxed  to  the  limit  with  chatter¬ 
ing  Japanese  sportswriters  who 
have  a  habit  of  wandering  away 
when  the  bus  stops  at  a  check¬ 
point. 

(“We’ve  never  lost  a  writer,” 
says  Cloney  proudly.  “W’e  use 
the  buddy  system.”) 

The  Japanese  writers  also 
introduced  nationalism  to  the 
press  bus. 

When  they  began  cheering 
and  shouting  instnictions  to 
their  runners  there  was  nothing 
for  the  Boston  writers  to  do  but 
root  for  an  American. 

A  few  years  ago,  such  good 
Irishmen  as  Tom  Fitzgerald  of 
the  Globe,  D.  Leo  Monahan  of 
the  Record-.American  and  Roger 
Barry  of  the  Quincy  Patriot 
Ledger  found  themselves  root¬ 
ing  for  an  Englishman  named 
Jim  Peters  to  win  the  race. 

Their  interest  in  Peters  was 
purely  professional.  They  just 
wanted  to  interview  the  winner 
in  English.  But  they  didn’t. 
Peters  got  l)eat.  A  Finn  did  it. 


Walter  C.  Cooper 


Walter  Cooper  Joins 
W  00(1  Press  Salesmen 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation,  manufacturer  of 
printing  press  and  stereotype 
machinery,  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Walter  C.  Cooper 
as  its  special  sales  representa¬ 
tive. 

Mr.  Cooper  is  well  known  in 
the  graphic  arts  Industry  and 
has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
types  of  printing  equipment,  its 
design  and  application.  His  for¬ 
mal  education  included  mechani¬ 
cal  engineering  at  Pratt  Insti¬ 
tute  and  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn  with  business  experi¬ 
ence  extending  from  apprentice 
machinist  to  sales  manager  and 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  sales 
over  a  long  period  of  time  with 
another  manufacturer  of  print¬ 
ing  presses  from  which  organ¬ 
ization  he  severed  his  connec¬ 
tions  June  1. 


Joins  Media  Records 

The  Garden  Grove  (Calif.) 
News  has  become  a  subscriber 
of  Media  Records. 


Crime  Panel 
Opens  Press 
Service  Plan 

Oakl-and,  Calif.  I 

A  special  panel  report  on  | 
crime  launched  a  series  which 
is  being  developed  as  a  phase 
of  the  Oakland  Tribune’s  public 
service  program,  according  to 
William  F.  Knowland,  editor 
and  assistant  publisher. 

In-depth  reports  giving  the 
views  of  experts  on  local  and 
area  problems  will  follow. 

“The  panel  reports  are  part 
of  a  continuous  program  estab¬ 
lished  to  serve  the  public  in 
various  ways  and  thus  discharge 
the  Tribune’s  responsibilities  to 
its  readers,”  Mr.  Knowland  said. 

The  sheriffs  of  two  counties 
and  the  police  chiefs  of  four 
cities  met  with  the  Tribune  edi¬ 
torial  group  headed  by  Mr. 
Knowland.  The  two-hour  session 
produced  a  two-page  report  in 
the  Sunday  Tribune. 

Evidence  of  the  public  inter¬ 
est  in  the  crime  situation  was 
provided  overnight.  Downtown 
merchants  petitioned  the  city 
council  and  won  approval  of  a 
$200,000  appropriation  to  pro¬ 
vide  25  additional  policemen. 

The  lack  of  financial  support 
for  law  enforcement  agencies 
was  one  of  the  four  points 
stressed  by  the  panelists.  The 
law  officers  also  hit  court  leni¬ 
ency,  parents  who  ignore  their 
responsibilities  and  an  anti¬ 
quated  criminal  code. 

The  full  transcript  of  the 
panel  discussion  totalled  56 
pages.  It  was  specially  prepared 
by  a  court  reporter.  This  in 
turn  was  reduced  to  basic  es¬ 
sentials  by  a  two-man  Tribune 
team.  Their  job  required  six 
hours  of  w’ork. 


AN  AWARD  of  the  Research  Institute  of  America  is  presented  to 
Thornton  Hall,  president  of  Wood  Flong  Corporation,  by  R.  Douglas 
Gregg  of  RIA,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Wood  Flong  has  35 
management  executives  and  supervisors  enrolled  in  the  Institute  to 
keep  abreast  of  trends  in  business. 
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New,  Completely  Autoniatie, 
All-Electric  Linecastin" 
Operatinjj  System 

A  completely  automatic,  all- 
electric,  high  speed  operating  sys¬ 
tem  for  Intertype  and  Linotype 
machines  is  now  available.  This 
system,  known  as  the  ROBOSET, 
is  the  first  fully  integrated,  electri¬ 
cally  operated  type  perforating  and 
linecasting  operating  equipment  ever 
to  he  offered. 

The  ROBOSET  system  is  avail¬ 
able  in  a  number  of  models  varying 
from  a  simple,  single  face  perforator 
suitable  for  setting  straight  matter 
to  an  extremely  flexible  model  which 
produces  typewritten  copy  as  the 
tape  is  perforated  and  allows  (or 
instantaneous,  automatic  selection 
of  any  type  face  for  use  with  mixer, 
or  multi-magazine  machines. 

Major  advantages  of  the  ROBO¬ 
SET  system  are: 

1.  Allows  for  remote  operation 
of  components. 

2.  Very  high  speed  operation  . . . 
reading  speed  24  characters 
per  second  .  .  .  perforating  30 
characters  per  second. 

*  3.  No  limitations  on  type  faces 

!  which  may  be  used,  even  in 

1  one  line. 

4.  Justification  count  is  on  basis 

I  of  128  divisions  to  the  em. 

5.  .Automatic  tape  correction  sys¬ 
tem  available. 

i  6.  Moving  parts  almost  elimi¬ 

nated  thereby  upgrading  en- 
I  tire  system  reliability. 

7.  .Available  with  linecasting  ma¬ 
chine  keyboard  or  electric 
typewriter  keyboard. 

System  Components 

The  ROBOSET  system  consists  of 
the  following  independent  units: 

linecasting  machine  keyboard,  or  an 
electric  typewriter  keyboard  coupled 
with  a  function  selector,  justification 
computer,  perforator,  reading  and 
'  operating  units.  Further  details  and 
I  engineering  assistance  are  available 
from  Crosfield  Electronics,  Inc.,  47 
New  York  .Ave.,  Westbury,  L.  L, 
N.  Y.  or  call  Code:  516,  EDgewood 
4-1940. 

Croifield  Sew  Product  AdvortisemmU 
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FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT  ON  THE  NEW  FRONITER 


Mr.  Smith 

By  Gerry  Van  <ler  Heuvel 

Everj'one  knows  the  Ameri¬ 
can  forei^  correspondent  is  a 
glamorous,  swashbuckling  t>T)e 
with  trench  coat,  an  unlimited 
expense  account,  and  an  illusive 
connection  with  the  CIA. 

What  then  of  the  foreign  for¬ 
eign  correspondent — that  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  fourth  estate  from 
London,  Paris  or  Djakarta — that 
representative  of  Reuters,  Deu¬ 
tsche  Presse,  or  Asahi  Shimbun 
who  covers  this  nation’s  capital? 

Denys  H.  H.  Smith,  for  in¬ 
stance,  who  is  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  chief  for  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph,  is  a  case  in  point. 

He  disclaims  even  a  token 
toga  of  glamour. 

Came  Here  in  '32 

“I’m  not  really  profile  ma¬ 
terial,’’  he  protested  at  the  out¬ 
set.  “I  just  came  here  in  1932, 
and  here  I  am.” 

Well,  before  that? 

“Before  that,  as  an  under¬ 
graduate  at  Cambridge,  I  edited 
the  Granta  and  I  wrote  for  the 
old  Morning  Post  while  still  a 
student.” 

The  Morning  Post  eventually 
merged  with  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  and,  as  Mr.  Smith  pointed 
out,  its  name  becomes  smaller 
and  smaller  on  the  masthead, 
but  it  dated  back  to  1772  and 
printed  the  American  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  six  weeks 
after  it  was  signed. 

This  was  the  paper  Mr.  Smith 
eventually  went  to  work  for  but 
not  until  he  had  been  a  school¬ 
master  for  awhile  and  found  he 
didn’t  like  the  job  at  all. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Denys  H. 
(for  Harris)  H.  (for  Herbert) 
Smith  looks  a  little  more  like 
the  schoolmaster  he  isn’t  and  a 
little  less  like  that  dashing  man 


Goes  to  Washington 


of  intrigue  and  special  entree — 
the  foreign  correspondent — 
which,  of  course,  he  is. 

Also  unlike  most  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents,  who  ser\’e  an  ap¬ 
prenticeship  in  dragon-slaying, 
Denys  Smith  was  inducted  into 
that  elite  guard  on  his  first 
newspaper  job. 

First  in  Paris 

He  was  assigned  to  the  Paris 
Bureau  of  the  Morning  Post,  he 
said,  simply  because  he  could 
speak  French. 

“Not  too  many  on  Fleet 
Street  spoke  French  in  those 
days,”  he  reflected.  “I  didn’t 
speak  it  very  well  but  I  spoke 
it  better  than  the  editor  who 
engaged  me  so  I  was  quite  im¬ 
pressive  to  him.” 

Mr.  Smith  was  in  Paris  for 
four  or  five  years  and  his  French 
was  much  improved.  Then  the 
Morning  Post’s  Sir  Maurice 
Lowe,  distinguished  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  (and  brother- 
in-law  of  Max  Litvinov  who 
later  became  Soviet  Ambassa¬ 
dor),  became  ill. 

Mr.  Smith  was  sent  to  Wash¬ 
ington  “to  look  after  things  for 
awhile”  and  neither  his  French 
nor  his  English  have  been  the 
same  since. 

“Then  Lowe  died,”  Mr.  Smith 
recalled,  “and  they  told  me  to 
stay  and  make  funeral  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  then  to  stay  and 
straighten  things  up,  and  then 
they  just  forgot  about  me  and 
I  became  permanent.” 

.A.  friend  since  their  under¬ 
graduate  days  at  Cambridge, 
who  is  also  a  former  editor  of 
the  Moming  Post,  gave  a 
slightly  different  version  of  this 
episode  in  the  Smith  story. 

“Smith  was  a  young  man 
succeeding  a  great,  dignified 
journalistic  figure,”  he  said.  “He 
was  a  mere  beardless  youth 
without  a  title,  or  even  very 
miuch  experience.  However,  he 
rose  to  the  occasion  and  estab¬ 
lished  himself  as  a  top  notch 
Washington  correspondent.  I 
would  say  he  is  the  best  of  the 
old  tradition  brought  up  to  date. 
He  knows  everybody  in  Wash¬ 
ington — no  other  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  has  so  many  con¬ 
tacts,  or  is  trusted  so  well.” 

“If  I  were  to  sum  up  Denys 
in  a  few  words,”  he  continued, 
“I  would  say  ‘wisdom  and  wit’ 
in  that  order.  When  Denys  is  in 
form  he  is  one  of  the  wittiest 
•writers  in  Fleet  Street.” 

What  impressed  the  young 


British  correspondent  most  on 
comiug  to  Washington  to  work 
was  the  accessibility  of  impor¬ 
tant  people. 

“It  was  even  catching  so  that 
the  British  Embassy  also  be¬ 
came  accessible,”  he  mused.  “It 
was  all  very  informal  in  those 
days.  You  would  drop  in  at  the 
Embassy  and  ask  if  the  Am¬ 
bassador  was  available  and  the 
secretary  would  say,  ‘He  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  in  a  couple  of 
minutes.  I’ll  tell  him  you’re 
here.’ — Now  there  are  some 
twenty  British  correspondents 
and  it  isn’t  so  easy  anymore.” 

Even  though  he  had  come  to 
the  United  States  after  nearly 
five  years  in  Paris  the  American 
set-up,  he  said,  seemed  very  for¬ 
eign  (“even  though  they  spoke 
a  reasonable  facsimile  of  the 
English  language”).  This,  he 
thought,  was  partly  due  to  the 
actual  work  and  the  fact  that 
France  had  parliamentary  gov¬ 
ernment  as  Britain  had  and  this 
was  something  entirely  differ¬ 
ent.  The  tempo  of  life  was 
faster,  too,  and  the  food  was 
different — it  seemed  strange  to 
drop  into  a  drug  store  for  some¬ 
thing  to  eat. 

Now,  he  said,  American  civil¬ 
ization  has  spread  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  differences  are  not 
so  great. 

Traveler 

Unlike  the  great  majority  of 
foreign  coiTespondents  in  the 
U.S.,  Mr.  Smith’s  sphere  of 
activity  has  not  been  limited  to 
the  Washington  or  New  York 
areas.  He  has  .seen  a  great  deal 
of  the  United  States  just  cover¬ 
ing  political  campaigns  and  con¬ 
ventions.  He  has  covered  every 
American  political  convention 
since  1932. 

Due  to  air  travel,  he  said,  he 
covered  more  ground  in  the  1960 
campaign  than  during  all  the 
others  combined.  The  candidates 
gave  no  thought  to  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  destinations.  Typical 
was  one  day  with  Richard 
Nixon  in  which  they  covered 
2,500  miles.  They  started  in 
Buffalo,  went  to  Miami  for  lunch 
and  were-  back  in  Hartford, 
Conn,  for  the  evening. 

“I  suspect,”  Mr.  Smith  ob¬ 
served,  “it  might  have  been  that 
this  was  the  only  time  the  can¬ 
didates  could  think  a  little.  They 
were  freer  and  could  relax  a 
little  in  a  plane  away  from 
everybody.  At  the  hotels  they 


Denys  H.  H.  Smith 

were  confronted  by  local  poli¬ 
ticians  at  every  turn.” 

As  for  the  American  political 
system,  Mr.  Smith  said  he  finds 
the  conventions  “very  amusing” 
but  he  thinks  it  is  “actually 
quite  a  good  system.” 

“The  main  thing  is  that  it 
w’orks,”  he  said.  “Political  sci¬ 
ence  people  and  others  talk  of 
changing  the  system  but  why 
jump  into  something  that  may 
not  work  ?  'The  candidates  chosen 
this  way  have  been  quite  good." 

The  British  correspondent  has 
also  attended  most  of  the  im¬ 
portant  international  confer¬ 
ences,  including  the  General 
Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tariffs 
in  Geneva  in  1947.  This  was 
w’here  he  met  his  wife,  Mary. 
At  the  time  she  was  in  charge 
of  a  group  of  girl  drivers  who 
drove  the  GATT  delegates 
around. 

Three  days  after  the  wedding 
they  were  on  a  ship  back  to  the 
United  States. 

Three  .^ns 

Their  three  sons,  Mark  9, 
Robin  7,  and  Martin  5  are 
American  bom  and  rather  en¬ 
joy  their  unique  double  nation¬ 
ality.  On  return  trips  from  visits 
to  England  the  boys  sail 
through  customs  on  American 
passports  while  their  parents 
queue  up  in  the  alien  line. 

It  amuses  Mr.  Smith  that  in 
America  “people  think  tlje  boys 
have  a  slight  British  accent  and 
in  England  they  think  they  have 
a  completely  American  accent." 

With  a  nearly  30-year  tenure 
as  a  Washington  newspaperman 
Mr.  Smith  can  speak  with  some 
authority  on  the  Presidential 
press  conference,  and  does. 

He  pointed  out  that  in  Eng¬ 
land  the  Prime  Minister  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  make  all  of  his  an¬ 
nouncements  to  the  House  of 
Commons  and  if  he  made  them 
elsewhere  first  he’d  be  in  hot 
water. 

“The  press  conference  in  the 
United  States,”  he  said,  “is  the 
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[  link  between  the  President  and 
I  the  Legislature  even  though  it 
I  was  not  intended  to  be. 

^  “It  has  its  hazards,  too,”  he 
;  said,  “such  as  Harding  including 
Japan  ir  with  some  Pacific 
Islands  that  were  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  Truman  being  asked 
about  the  use  of  the  Atomic 
bomb  in  the  Korean  War.  Tru¬ 
man  had  replied  to  the  effect, 
‘Studies  of  its  use  are  always 
being  made’  and  headlines 
screamed  that  Truman  would 
use  the  bomb  in  Korea. 


he  finally  went  to  sleep  he  had 
a  dream  in  which  the  UN  actu¬ 
ally  passed  the  resolution  that 
“indigenous  populations  subject 
to  white  domination  shall  as¬ 
sume  governmental  powers 
forthwith.” 

“At  first,”  he  said,  “it  seemed 
nothing  but  a  routine  anti- 
Portugal  move.  The  United 
States  had  naturally  voted  for 
it  because  if  it  hadn’t  followed 
the  unaligned  majority  it  might 
have  weakened  its  leadership  of 
them.” 


“Roosevelt  and  Truman  never 
allowed  direct  quotation.  It  has 
struck  me  you  got  more  out  of 
it  when  it  was  a  backgrounder. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  personality 
of  the  President  but  I  thought 
Roosevelt’s  method  was  far  more 
informative  than  now. 

“Hoover  had  all  the  questions 
written  and  he  would  stand  be¬ 
fore  us  in  his  high  stiff  collar 
and  shuffle  his  papers. 

“The  Press  Secretary  didn’t 
hold  such  an  important  job  then, 
either,”  he  added. 

Two  Books 

Mr.  Smith  has  written  two 
I  books.  One  he  wrote  in  1942 
i  called  “America  and  The  Axis 
War”  and  the  other  in  1960 
called  “Polls  Apart”  on  the 
difference  between  British  and 
.American  politics. 

He  belongs  to  the  Cosmos 
-  Club  and  the  even  more  ex- 
I  elusive,  40-member  Literary  So- 
;  ciety  founded  about  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War.  James  A.  Gar¬ 
field,  Smith  pointed  out,  was 
president  of  the  Society  before 
he  w’as  President  of  the  United 
States. 

A  lighter  work  by  Denys 
Smith,  however,  has  probably 
been  more  widely  quoted  (and 
certainly  drew  more  chuckles) 
than  either  of  his  formal  liter¬ 
ary  efforts.  It  was  a  speech 
presented  to  the  National  Press 
Club  a  few  months  ago.  The  oc¬ 
casion  was  a  panel  discussion 
by  foreign  correspondents  on 
President  Kennedy’s  second 
State  of  the  Union  message. 

Mr.  Smith,  whose  int^jrest  in 
the  UN  dates  back  to  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  that  drew 
up  the  Charter,  chose  as  his 
“text”  taken  from  “the  first 
verse  of  the  sixth  chapter  of 
•  the  Second  Kennedy  State  of 
the^  Union  —  ‘our  hope  is  the 
United  Nations’.” 

j  Everj’  hope,  Mr.  Smith  pointed 
out,  has  a  corresponding  fear 
and  what  he  feared  was  that 

as  anti-colonial  measures  grow 
stronger  and  stronger  in  the 
UN  some  day  the  United  States 
^will  vote  to  give  itself  back  to 
the  Indians.” 

This  fear,  he  went  on,  had 
kept  him  awake  nights  but  when 


Nightmare 

Then  Ambassador  Zorin 
pointed  out  that  the  American 
Indians  were  clearly  the  indig¬ 
enous  population  of  the  United 
States,  and  Chief  Head-In-The 
Clouds  W’as  summonded  from  the 
Navajo  Reservation  to  help  di¬ 
rect  the  take-over. 

There  was  some  irritating  de¬ 
lay  when  other  groups  in  other 
countries  (including  the  Welsh 
in  Great  Britain)  presented 
similar  claims  and  then  Presi¬ 
dent  Nkrumah  announced  that 
recent  excavations  had  proved 
the  whole  world  was  peopled 
from  Africa  and  therefore  every 
member  of  the  UN  should  be 
represented  by  an  African.  This 
was  followed  by  President  Su¬ 
karno  angrily  pointing  out  that 
Java  man  was  the  first  human 
being,  so  every  member  should 
be  an  Indonesian.  Since  this  was 
a  nightmare,  he  said.  National¬ 
ist  China  had  been  replaced  by 
Red  China  and  a  claim  was  put 
in  for  Peking  man. 

The  controversy  raged  and 
the  very  life  of  the  UN  was 
threatened.  It  was  finally  re¬ 
solved  by  searching  out  and 
reading  the  charter.  The  As¬ 
sembly  decided  that  it  “could 
only  recommend  that  the  do¬ 
mestic  affairs  of  any  country 
w’ere  outside  its  jurisdiction. 
The  United  States  need  not  be 
given  back  to  the  Indians.” 

The  feelings  of  the  Indians 
“were  mollified  by  one  of  those 
imaginative  gestures  character¬ 
istic  of  the  New  Frontier.  Chief 
Head-In-The-Clouds  went  back 
to  the  reservation  bearing  by 
Presidential  proclamation  the 
proud  title,  Chief  Adlai  Steven¬ 
son.” 

“Ambassador  Stevenson,” 
Mr.  Smith  concluded,  “with  that 
felicitous  turn  of  phrase  we 
have  learned  to  expect,  declared 
that  his  cup  of  joy  was  over¬ 
flowing  at  the  thought  that  he 
would  legally  be  known  hence¬ 
forth  as  Ambassador  Head-In- 
The-Clouds  and  would  do  his 
utmost  to  deserve  the  name.” 

The  moral  of  the  story  is:  If 
you’re  a  foreign  correspondent 
and  have  to  appear  on  a  panel 
with  Denys  Smith,  don’t  let  him 
make  the  first  speech. 
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FIRST  IN  LINE — Karin  WaIsS,  left,  city  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  accepts  the  first  annual  UPl  Illinois  Newspaper  Editors  Report¬ 
ing  Award  from  James  Armstrong,  editor  of  the  Illinois  State  Journal. 
The  Sun-Times  won  in  its  class  with  a  series  of  articles  "on  the  conduct 
of  state  government"  which  included  disclosure  of  political  firings  at 
the  state  mental  hospital.  The  Edwardsvilte  Intelligencer  was  cited 
in  its  circulation  class  for  stories  on  the  attempted  firing  of  a  police-fire 
commissioner. 


To  Cover  Golf  Beat  Richnwyul  (Va.) 

Times-DiNpritch,  He  was  suc- 
Mac  McGrew  has  resigned  ceeded  by  Eldon  Miller,  who  has 
from  the  Raleigh  Newa  &  been  with  the  Kanitaii  City  Star 
Ohiterver  staff  to  write  golf  as  a  reporter  for  the  last  year. 


Old-timers  tell  us  it's  unhealthy  to  be  caught  in  the 
unknown  without  a  copy  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
There's  no  taboo  on  timely  news — even  in  Bongo 
Bongo  country. 
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Audiences 
In  Candid 

Chicago 

How  does  a  newspaper  con¬ 
vince  its  readers  that  it  likes 
them  and  is  prenuinely  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  struggle  to  live 
a  happy,  normal  and  rewarding 
life?  How  does  it  fill  this  human 
need  created  by  today’s  swiftly 
changing,  shifting  times? 

This  is  a  problem  common  to 
all  newspapers.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  thinks  it  has  found  the 
answer  —  or  at  least  one  of 
them  —  in  Mary  Merryfield  and 
her  tape  recorded  “Talkbacks,” 
which  appear  both  in  the  Trib¬ 
une  Sunday  Magazine  and  in 
Today  —  the  Sunday  family 
section. 

In  these  depth  studies  of  2,- 
500  to  3,000  words,  liberally 
illustrated  with  candid  photos 
of  participants,  readers  speak 
right  up  and  say  what  they 
think  about  their  neighbors,  the 
PTA,  marriage,  the  boss,  and 
what  suburbia  really  is  like. 
Bachelors  have  explained  why 
they’re  against  marriage,  and 
young  men  on  the  way  up  have 
confided  that  they  expect  the 
wife  to  stay  home  and  mind  the 


with  Mary 
Tape  Talk 

kids  for  15  years  or  so  while 
they  are  getting  their  careers 
off  the  ground. 

Public  .VITairs 

What  makes  these  “Talk- 
backs”  all  the  more  remarkable 
is  that  they  are  recorded  in 
public,  often  in  meetings  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  persons. 

Mrs.  Merryfield’s  tape  report¬ 
ing  forms  a  basic  part  of  a  new 
Tribune  program  of  editorial 
research  into  the  constantly 
changing  phases  of  contempo¬ 
rary  life.  Who  is  the  paper  be¬ 
ing  edited  for?  What  are  people 
thinking  about,  especially  young 
married  couples  and  the  young 
in  general?  Conscious  that  ideas 
are  constantly  changing,  the 
Tribune  seeks  to  develop  an  edi¬ 
torial  philosophy  that  keeps 
abreast,  or  if  possible  a  little 
ahead,  of  the  times. 

Mrs.  Merryfield  is  a  woman 
of  tremendous  vitality,  a  quick 
mind,  and  a  feeling  for  people 
and  their  problems.  She  has  an 
extraordinary  talent  for  putting 
people  at  ease,  and  inducing 
them  to  bare  their  souls  in  a 


nnouncina 


A  New  Newspaper 
Features  Syndicate 


©igpatcl)  ^features  3nc. 


W'hich  will  engage  in  the  sale  of 
outstanding  news  features  from  coast 
to  coast. 

Features  will  include  the  best  in 
comics,  columns  and  do-it-yourself 
plans. 

You  will  be  hearing  soon  from  Dispatch  Features 
Inc.,  an  affiliate  of  The  Columbus  Dispatch. 


Richard  L.  Thompson,  Manager 
34  South  Third  Street 
Columbus  1 6,  Ohio 
Telephone:  221-1234 


manner  reminiscent  of  a  group 
psychotherapy  session. 

Mrs.  Merryfield’s  audience 
participation  discussions  are 
conducted  with  groups  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds,  often  clubs.  They 
have  become  so  popular  that 
they  are  now  scheduled  into  the 
middle  of  1963.  She  has  a  pilot 
session  beforehand  with  five  or 
six  representatives  of  the  group 
to  get  an  idea  of  what  they  will 
be  most  interested  in  discussing 
at  the  taped  “Talkback.” 

Provocative  Prelude 

At  the  beginning  of  her  meet¬ 
ings  she  spends  a  few  minutes 
getting  her  audience  in  a  relaxed 
mood,  and  then  throws  out  a 
provocative  question  or  two  to 
get  the  ball  rolling.  She  is  the 
flint  from  which  the  sparks  fly, 
and  thanks  to  her  special  talent, 
they  fly  thick  and  fast. 

These  “Talkbacks”  are  re¬ 
garded  by  Mrs.  Merryfield  as 
sociological  reporting.  She  be¬ 
lieves,  and  results  have  borne 
her  out,  that  she  can  obtain  ex¬ 
citing,  daring  and  original  re¬ 
actions  from  people  if  they  are 
motivated  properly  by  depth 
psychology  methods.  When  men 
and  women  in  her  audience  tell 
her  what  they  think,  they  realize 
that  their  v’iews  will  appear  in 
the  Sunday  Tribune  in  their 
exact  words,  a  circumstance 
which,  judging  by  the  response, 
gives  them  a  feeling  of  identifi¬ 
cation  with  the  Tribune. 

Although  90  percent  of  each 
article  consists  of  direct  quota¬ 
tions,  the  quotes  are  not  attri¬ 
buted  to  any  particular  individ¬ 
ual.  As  they  develop,  the  spirited 
discussions  may  sound  rambling, 
but  organized  on  the  printed 
page,  Mrs.  Merryfield  believes, 
they  give  readers  a  sense  of 
order  that  everyone  seems  to  be 
seeking  today. 

‘The  New  Woman* 

Mrs.  Merryfield’s  latest  proj¬ 
ect  was  a  series  of  five  Sunday 
Tribune  Magazine  articles  on 
“the  new  woman.”  These  evolved 
from  scores  of  tape  recorded  in¬ 
terviews  with  groups  and  in¬ 
dividuals.  The  articles  are  on 
teen-agers,  career  girls,  college 
girls  (two  articles)  and  house¬ 
wives. 

Mrs.  Merryfield  is  rapidly  ac¬ 
quiring  the  reputation  of  having 
the  inside  dope  on  what  the 
woman  of  today  is  thinking 
about.  Along  with  numerous  in¬ 
vitations  to  speak  to  groups  of 
various  types,  she  receives  in¬ 
quiries  from  businessmen  who 
seek  her  views  on  new  products 
or  advertising  campaigns.  She 
also  writes  a  weekly  column  of 
comment  in  the  Sunday  Tribune, 
usually  about  women. 

Mary  Merryfield  has  had  wide 
experience  as  a  lecturer,  maga¬ 


zine  writer,  and  radio  person¬ 
ality,  in  addition  to  her  news¬ 
paper  work.  She  has  covered 
fashions  in  Paris,  Hollywood, 
and  New  York,  and  has  travelled 
extensively  abroad.  She  was 


born  in  Iowa,  and  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Iowa. 


Builder  Re*riiiis 
Features  As  Ads 


Miami  : 

Miami  Newa'  prize-winning  , 
Real  Estate  editor,  Ben  j 
Schneider,  seems  to  have  started  ' 
a  trend.  ! 

When  he  ran  a  news  story 
with  full-cclor  pictures  of  model 
homes  he  never  dreamed  of  the  | 
chain  of  events  he  was  to  set  in 
motion.  His  feature  ran  on  the  I 
front  page  of  the  Real  Estate  ' 
Section  Jan.  19  and  21,  1962.  : 

The  Sengra  Development  Corp.  t 
of  Hialeah  was  so  pleased  with  r 
the  coverage  that  they  picked  f 
up  the  feature  and  ran  it  as  a  L 
half-page  paid  ad  on  Feb.  2  and  4 
4.  They  report  “results  paid  off 
handsomely.” 

Sengra  was  ready  this  hionth 
with  an  entirely  new  project  of 
homes  which  Mr.  Schneider  fea-  : 
tured  on  May  11  and  13.  I 

Again,  this  organization,  alert 
to  the  publicity  value  of  such  a 
p»’omotion,  picked  up  the  feature  ; 
as  a  larger  8  x  14  paid  ad  which  , 
they  ran  on  May  25  and  27.  They 
got  the  same  tremendous  results. 

The  Miami  News  made  the 
pictures,  engravings  and  mate¬ 
rial  available  to  Sengra  at  no 
extra  cost  and  they  paid  only 
the  regular,  combination  two- 
time  rate  with  the  color  L 
premium.  | 
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Think 


when  you  think  of 


When  you  bucki*  down  to  facta  about  the 
Southwast's  #Blllion«r*«  m«rk«t  — 

ramember  that  nin*  out  of  Utn  fannities  in 
Matropolitan  Phoenix  read  and  respond  to 
the  advertising  In  The  Arizona  Republic  and 
The  Phoenix  Gazette.  It's  the  ONE  MEDIUM 
that  offers  a  daily  Metropolitan  coverage 
of  80.4%  ...  a  03.0%  coverage  in  the 
ABC  City  Zone  .  .  .  plus  an  80.0%  family 
coverage  in  Arizona’s  five-county 
..cv  prime  Retail  Trading  Zona. 


Penetration' like  this  — in  the  NO.  1 
buying  center  of  America’s  fastest 
growing  state  — gives  your  media  dollars 
sates  Impact  seldom  matched  anywhere  tfi 
the  nation! 


Foreign  Newsmen  Can’t 
Cover  Brazil  Congress 

Bv  H.  Stuart  Morrison 


Rio  de  Janeiro  expulsion  from  the  country. 
Foreign  correspondents  here  Quadros  decreed  an  investiga- 
•e  eyeing  askance  the  decision  tion  of  foreign  news  agencies, 
of  and  named  a  commission  to  pre¬ 
pare  legislation  “controlling” 
them.  When  President  Joao 
Goulart  took  office  last  year,  he 
re-  did  not  cancel  this  investigating 
les-  commission,  and  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  “control”  legislation  still 
is  under  way. 

Until  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 


Deputies  to  bar  from  its  ses¬ 
sions  all  foreign  journalis' 
requiring  that  foreign 
agencies  employ  Brazilia 
porters  to  cover  congres 
sions. 

Actually,  none  of  the  news 
services  are  really  affected, 
since  all  of  them  use  Brazilian  lies  issued  its  new  ruling,  for- 

reporters  as  stringers  in  Bra-  eign  correspondents  accredited 

silia,  the  distant  wilderness  by  the  Brazilian  Foreign  Office 

capital  of  the  nation.  But  they  received  courtesy  admission  to 

are  aware  of  the  possibility  that  congress, 

this  may  be  the  first  of  a  chain 
against 

Tom  bureau 

an  interview 
the  afternooner  O  (Hobo 
chamber  restriction 
does  appear  reasonable  to 

“Beyond  being  contradictory,” 
he  said,  “because  correspond- 
foreign  press  im- 

plicitly  be  foreigners,  the  re- 
represents  coercion  on 
the  agencies  and  newspapers  in 
the  selection  of  their  represen- 

tatives  for  specific  coverages.”  ^ 

Denny  Davis,  UPI  bureau 
chief,  and  Zalman  Schildkret,  of 
France  Presse,  said  they  always 
used  a  Brazilian  reporter  to  ffl 

cover  the  congress. 

Jaime  Dantas,  Time  and  Life  ^ 

correspondents  here,  said  that  ■ 

a  new  Foreign  Correspondents 
Association  is  in  the  process  of 
organization  here  which  will 
have  as  its  principal  aim  the 

protection  of  foreign  press  rep-  'mISafmjwBS 

resentatives  against  discrimina- 

“Organization  the  Foreign 
Correspondents  Association  will 
the  prob- 

Dantas  said. 

“We  can  take  these  matters  up 
the  Office. 

we 

have  encountered  difficulties  of 

Action  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  is  directly  traceable  to 
the  antagonism  of  former  Presi- 
dent  Janio  Quadros  who  con- 
tinually  quarrelled  with  the  for- 
eign  correspondents  here,  par-  HEtHUKv 
ticularly  the  Americans,  accus-  ^B9||9B 
ing  them  of  distorting  news 
about  Brazil.  He  once  summoned 
bureau  managers  of  AP, 

UPI,  France  Presse  and  Reuters 
to  Brasilia,  with  their  files,  in 
an  effort  to  discover  errors  in  ^^BBKnw— 

reporting.  Quadros  twice  pub-  j^HBlHS&SiHBIBHlBIM 
licly  threatened  Masterson  with 
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SHRIMP  BOAT'S  A-COMIN' — Roland  Ladreyt,  manager  general  adver¬ 
tising,  New  Orleans  (La.)  States-ltem,  recently  prepared  a  Creole 
luncheon  for  lady  space  buyers  of  Chicago  ad  agencies.  Shown  with 
Mr.  Ladreyt  (left  to  right)  are  Joyce  Sagerman  and  Marcie  O'Neil, 
both  of  Compton  Advertising,  Inc.  States-ltem  is  represented  by  Jann 
&  Kelley,  Inc. 


The  Arizona 


Republic 


W<»ii«n#  Ati  Ctlir  iA.  ■ 

Jihr  tofniuo  Clinifs-<r)iolic 

CASTRO  LEVELS  NEW  BUST  AT  U.  S. 

CONGO  TROOPS  SEEKING  TO  MAINTAIN  TRUCE 


Papers  Are  in  Step 
With  Awakened  City 


u  rle^cqil) '3oumal 


^CEASE-FntE  PACT  FNfiOTTEN. 
I  MOaEMS STMEIACK AT 0 


Bv  Fred  Hazel 


flying? 

Usually,  it  spells  a  lively  time 
in  big,  black,  well-read  head¬ 
lines.  And  that’s  just  what’s 
happening  in  the  New  Bi-uns- 
wick  seaport  city  of  Saint  John, 
where  the  newspapers  and  the 
community  jolted  one  another 
alert  in  a  simultaneous  Rip  Van 
Winkle  awakening.  The  result: 
an  all  around  boom  that  is  put¬ 
ting  the  area  unmistakably  on 
the  map. 

Saint  John  and  its  papers  had 
long  been  considered  the  drowsy 
dowagers  of  Eastern  Canada. 

Since  the  decline  of  the  great 
wooden  shipbuilding  era  of  the 
last  century,  the  city  languished 
in  a  sleepy  vista  of  Loyalist 
traditions  and  family  compact 
businesses.  And  this  pace  was 
faithfully,  if  dully,  mirrored  in 
the  two  dailies  operated  by  the 
New  Brunswick  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  —  the  morning  Telegraph- 
Journal  with  a  general  provin¬ 
cial  circulation,  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning-Times  Globe,  aimed  more 
specifically  at  the  urban  market. 

Traditions  Fade 

\  number  of  factors  con-  f^ullest. 
tributed  to  the  awakening, 
although  the  new'  era  didn’t 
dawn  until  almost  two  decades 
after  the  Second  World  War. 

Minerals  were  discovered  in 
northern  New  Brunswick;  and 
industrial  resurgence  began;  a 
new'  political  interest  developed 
in  the  area;  and  perhaps  most 
important,  hidebound  old  tradi¬ 
tions  began  to  fade  before  new' 
progress. 

While  all  this  w'as  happening 
in  the  city  and  province,  a 
youthful  team  of  editors  and 
writers  began  to  make  its  in¬ 
fluence  felt  in  shaping  a  new' 
management  outlook  on  the 
newspapers.  Developments  came 
so  fast  in  the  past  two  years, 
that  today’s  lively  editions  bear 
little  resemblance  to  the  pale 
dowagers  which  spaw'ned  them. 

Determined  to  maintain  and 
expand  their  new'  place  in  the 
life  of  the  community,  the  news¬ 
papers  have  announced  plans 
for  a  new  building — the  first  to 
be  located  in  a  new  industrial 
area  created  by  slum  clearance. 
Equipment  ordered  for  delivery 
102 


Here  is  a  version  of  the  old  style 
front  page  from  the  I960  files. 
The  two-line  streamer  makeup  was 
used  as  an  absolute  rule  until  the 
papers  changed  their  outlook. 


This  is  a  recent  example  of  the 
new  look  in  Front  Page  display, 
showing  the  effect  achieved  by 
illustrations,  reverse  plate  head¬ 
ings  and  the  balance  between 
local  and  world  news. 


Orculaliun  Ulimbs 

The  papers  have  not  become 
a  sensational  press.  They  hew' 
out  a  firm  line  of  common  sense 
editorials  and  hard  new's  in  a 
practical  and  attractive  pre¬ 
sentation  for  the  man  on  the  ^  v'  Publisher  Ralph  Costello  and 

street.  As  with  any  new  ideas,  ^  ;  Managing  Editor  J.  B.  Burgoyne 

some  members  of  the  public  '1 1  ^ — both  local  men  w'ho  came  up 

don’t  always  like  what  they  read  r  ^  b  through  Saint  John  newspaper 

— but  they  read  it.  Circulation,  u^...  Ah  ranks — are  constantly  hunting 

w'hich  had  lost  ground  in  the  for  new'  ideas  in  their  daily  edi- 

doldi’um  years  betw'een  1948  and  yV  torial  conferences  with  staff. 

vigorous  1,500  They  consider  the  changes  to 

jump  last  year  when  the  new  *'*'  date  important  and  satisfying, 

look  became  apparent.  And  this  but  company  feeling  is  that  a 

year’s  figures  are  running  1,000  f  medium-size  newspaper  in  a 

ahead  of  last  year’s  gain.  Mil  ;  growing  community  has  only 

Comparisons  betw'een  back  one  w'ay  to  go.  And  that  is 

copies  of  the  papers  of  a  few'  t».«..».>vw,  ahead. 

years  ago  and  today’s  editions  brought  a  new 

are  revealing.  The  old-style  -  !»«  •»•  sense  of  accomplishment  to  the 

editorial  page  had  earned  its  ,  staff,  both  on  the  writing  and 

reputation  as  one  of  Canada’s  on  the  production  level.  Print- 

Advertising  intruded  ing  and  delivery  techniques  have 

into  favored  spots  in  its  single-  .  .  i  id  l  •  been  tightened  up  considerably, 

column  makeup.  Letters  to  the  Jhe  new  look  Local  Page  showing  writers  are  emerging  from 

Editor  were  not  accepted  for  the  faceless  anonymity  of  news- 

publication.  And  readers  used  to  a  s  a  w  i  print  scribes  to  a  new'  identity 

joke  that  the  newspapers  at  least  '  as  responsible  personalities  with 

took  a  stand  against  sin  and  deemed  to  a  keyed-dowrn  play  an  appeal  to  the  readers. 
Tuberculosis;  for  anything  more  ^he  local  pages.  Editor  Stuart  Ti-ueman,  for 

controv  ersial  they  had  to  be  years  one  of  Eastern  Canada’s 

content  with  ei'udite  viewpoints  Local  on  Page  One  proficient  journalists,  was 

on  India  or  some  other  suitab  y  u^der  the  new  format,  news  well  known  on  a  national  level 
lar-on  P‘ace.  played  on  its  merit.  Careful  through  his  contributions  to 

Today  s  editorials  pull  no  attention  is  given  to  display,  many  publications.  But  on  his 
punches  in  their  forthright  views  lavish  use  of  illustrations  own  papers,  where  he  ground 

on  civic  government,^  slum  point  up  a  theme,  and  editors  out  daily  editorials,  his  byline 
clearance,  provincial  affairs,  and  striv'ing  for  a  crisp,  balanced  hadn’t  appeared  for  15  jrears. 
public  conscience.  They  are  pre-  makeup  on  their  Front  and  local  Under  the  new'  look,  his  thbught- 
sented  to  readers  in  a  ciisp,  two-  pages.  The  old  policy  of  lifting  fnl  series  on  The  Mood  of  Wash- 
colurnn  format,  brightened  by  ^  great  bulk  of  news  from  the  ington  v'as  one  of  the  papers 
sy  ndicated  cartoons  and  unen-  morning  Telegraph  to  the  Eve-  most  widely-read  features,  and 
cumbeied  by  advertising.  The  aing  Times  has  been  scranned  resulted  in  his  being  invited  on 
new  letters  to  the  Editor  column  fn  favor  of  TLlh  indfSal  a  similar  tour  of  the  United 
is  one  of  the  newspapers’  most  fQj.  g^ch  paper.'  Kingdom  this  year,  where  he 

popular  features,  giving  readers  staff-written  features,  spent  a  month  investigating  all 

an  open  forum  and  edrtors  a  greater  depth  in  reporting  a  angles  of  the  Common  Market. 
vital  hand  on  the  community’s  gf  identity  for  the  reader,  r  .  '  uvuin. 

^  a  bright,  new  women  s  section. 

On  the  newspages,  the  old-  skillful  inside  makeup  to  draw  This  is  typical  of  the  new  ap- 
style  makeup  had  been  so  rigid  the  readers  beyond  the  front  proach  in  giving  writers  greater 
that  the  Front  Page  was  re-  pages — all  these  are  being  de-  scope.  Musical  and  dramatic 
served  exclusively  for  wire  copy,  veloped  on  a  scale  that  is  note-  criticisms,  formerly  a  rewrite  of 
while  local  events — regardless  worthy  for  newspapers  of  this  the  program,  have  been  drawing 
of  their  importance — were  con-  size.  increasing  attention  through 
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_  City  Council  also  rescinded  a  A  1 

I  .•  controversial  snow-shoveling  by-  £111.0.  1  £I.SS 

T  ^  '  law  after  strenuous  public  ob- 

j  jection  expressed  through  the 

Jy/  (.  ne»spapors.  OlSH  FaCt  OH 

I  '  Some  Backfire 

i  Man  on  the  street  interviews 
'  \  were  used  to  intei-pret  public 

7?*^*  ^  ■  opinion  on  a  wide  variety  of 

‘ — r;:; - "  :  issues  from  fallout  shelters  to  ^  new  framework  establish- 

riS  liquor  laws.  ii'g  commercial  basis  for  pic- 

-i  The  way  has  not  been  strewn  ture  exchanges  between  Tass, 

with  roses.  At  various  times,  Soviet  agency,  and  interna- 
city  councilors  or  other  groups  tional  newsphoto  agencies  was 
1  who  have  been  stung  by  editorial  established  in  an  agreement 
or  even  news  reporting  impacts,  signed  by  Associated  Press  and 
have  accused  the  newspapers  of  Tass. 

^  ;  “trying  to  run  the  community”  The  contract  specifies  that 

V  ^  —an  unheard  of  charge  five  Tass  will  give  no  other  inter- 

^  years  ago.  One  councilor  sug-  national  agency  more  favored 

gestecl  that  the  newspaper  was  treatment  than  is  accorded  AP. 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  new  look  taking  such  an  interest  in  public  A** 

in  Editorial  Pages,  showing  the  affairs  that  it  might  as  well  hold  '’''®t  agency  more  favored  treat- 

readable  new  display,  and  the  a  seat  on  city  council.  ment  than  Tass. 

popular  letters  column,  this  time  \  magistrate,  irked  bv  renort-  The  agreement,  signed  May 


This  is  an  esample  of  the  old  style 
Editorial  Page  of  the  Evening 
Times-Globe,  showing  the  dead 
makeup  and  the  advertising  in¬ 
trusion.  This  particular  page  is 
dated  1958. 


in  Editorial  Pages,  showing  the  attairs  that  it  might  a; 
readable  new  display,  and  the  a  seat  on  city  council 
popular  letters  column,  this  time  \  magistrate,  irked  by  report- 
in  the  right  hand  column.  Jj^or  which  drew  a  Dubl 


When  exottc  foods-chocolate-  ''''''  ,  P"*’’**'  ,  in  his  court,  testily  accused  the  Tass  and  an  agency  distributing 

•natir  rms  a^nd  Vried  cater-  was  launched  after  newspajiers  of  “trying  to  create  pictures  in  more  than  one  coun- 

nnHr!_?.nnie  to  the  Maritimes  newspapers  developed  stone.s  ^  try.  The  agreement  becomes  ef- 

rheir  stor^  was  accompanied  by  dangers  of  complaints,  which  A^g.  1  and  will  be  ap- 

nhot.,iaphs  of  r r^orterwit^  cheap  undeiyater  snorkel  de-  are  fully  reported  on  the  news-  Pl|®d  unilaterally  by  Tass  to 
f  n  ben  sampling  vices  for  _  swimmers.  pages,  while  the  papers  replied  other  mtemational  agencies  the 


ing  which  drew  a  public  reaction  ^^®  ^'st  written  photo 

on  some  sentences  handed  down  agreement  ever  reached  between 


photographs  of  a  reporter  with  vices  for  swimmers, 
a  gastronomic  bent  sampling  ^ 

t  em.  lepoi  ei  was  poo  pictures  aroused  public  concern 
graphed  interviewing  dogs  at  ' 


on  their  editorial  pages. 

There’s  no  doubt  about  it.  The 


same  date. 

Talks  had  been  held  periodi- 


d^ekenne  after  the  Russians  fl®P>o>able  conditions  at  the  biggest  news  in  Saint  John  in  cally  for  more  than  20  years  in 

the  kennel  aitei  tne  u  -  a  .  Boys’  Industrial  Home,  a  pro-  the  oast  two  vears  has  been  in  an  effort  by  AP  to  get  a  written 
sent  dogs  into  space;  and  cun-  .J.,  . - -  .  J"®  ba«i«  for  infnr«,al 


ous  crowds  followed  the  re-  .  reformatory  which  is  the  newspaper^very  day. 


ous  n  ow  lift  loiiowcu  ixic  xc-  ,  .  ,  .  _  j 

.  ,  ,  .  V  1  now  being  replaced  with  a  mod- 

porter  who  was  photographed  . . . 

[  i-  11  X  x.  eni  institution, 

testing  a  fallout  suit.  .  .  , 

The  provincial 


On  a  more  serious  level,  new's 


government 


and  editorial  comment  in  the  only  recently  decided  to  name 
past  two  years  has  drawn  public  a  committee  to  study  the  prob- 


e  newspapers— every  day.  ^®r  ‘uformal  photo  rela- 

•  tions.  Last  April,  Tass  indicated 

\r  II  ■  .  D  1  to  AP  General  Manager  Frank 

Malkin  to  Publish  j.  gtarzel  willingness  to  discuss 

Paper  for  Grocers  a  contract  with  AP. 

X  1 _  Stanley  M,  Swinton,  director 

'r,;  of  AP’,  World  Services  Division, 


attention  and  reaction  to  a  wide  '®m  of  hospital  overcrowding,  guage  business  newspaper  will  ^  ® 

range  of  affairs  reflecting  com-  following  a  newspaper  series  be  published  by  El  Comercio 

munity  feeling.  Some  samples:  focusing  attention  on  this  situa-  Hispano  Inc.,  of  405  Lexington  f!r  fnrtw 

Wirlframed  kites  being  dis-  tion.  Avenue,  New  York.  Primarily  Sb  H 

tributed  nationally  as  an  adver-  City  Council  decided  to  set  up  aimed  through  its  controlled  cir-  .  . 

Using  stunt  were  taken  off  the  a  harbor  bridge  authority  after  culation  at  the  5,000  Spanish  rJnoyoi 


using  Slum  were  laneii  on  me  a  iiaiuoi  uinige  auiiioiiiy  aiici  me  ,x,i/oo  opanisn  QoryunoV  Director-General  of 

market  after  news  stories  and  a  newspaper  series  on  the  needs  grocers  principally  in  New  York,  tv..-,  fm-  tko  Q  v  at 

editorials  drew  attention  to  and  methods  of  obtaining  such  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Mi-  agency  ^  °  * 

their  potential  hazards  if  caught  a  transportation  link  for  the  ami,  the  paper  will  present  Alexander  Vishnevsky,  Dep- 
in  power  lines.  Saint  John  area.  thiough  its  columns  and  fea-  „i. ,  *  n  i  v.  j  j  xil 

_  tures  the  story  of  American  ^ty  Director-General,  headed  the 

,  and  non-food  prod-  M  iT 

\  /  •  e  Grover,  AP’s  Moscow  bureau 

ucts  sold  in  the  stores  in  Span-  „  x.-  •  <.  .  ..  at» 

tr  i,,b  areas  chief,  participated  on  the  AP 


Heading  the  company  is  Philip 
A.  Malkin,  as  publisher.  Mr. 


Afterwards,  Mr.  Swinton  said : 


Malkin  for  the  past  seven  years  synthesis,  the  agreement 

was  in  charge  of  the  business  ("T'a  J  k  .k 

side  of  El  Diario  de  Nueva  York.  ®'^®®  ^now  where  they  are. 

Prior  to  joining  El  Diario,  he 


was  sales  manager  for  the  ^oto  exchange  but  as 

Nancy  Sasser  Buy-Lines  col-  Tass  needs  grew  on  such  stories 
umn.  For  10  years  previous  he  Khjushchev  s  visits 

with  nxinv.ro  A  Aivriov:**  abroad,  and  AP  s  grew  with 


was  with  George  A.  McDevitt  ^  wim 

Co.,  newspaper  representatives  ^ 

and  for  11  years  he  was  on  the  "®‘th®r 

national  advertising  staff  of  the 

New  York  Herald  Tribune.  “Now  we  agree  in  writing  to 

El  Comercio  Hispano  will  offer  P^y  each  other  for  pictures, 
consulting  services  to  American  Tass  pays  AP  the  same  rate  for 
product  advertisers  as  well  as  ff*®  same  type  of  photo  delivery 
store  sales  testing  in  supermar-  P®*"  picture  as  AP  pays  Tass. 
kets  or  in  neighborhood  stores  “Both  sides  agree  to  see  the 


Editorial  conferences  are  held  daily  to  maintain  and  extend  the  vigorous  .p  V  V  7v, 

new  policy  which  has  increased  circulation  and  reader  respect  fir  the  ^®*®  neighborhood  stores  Both  sides  agree  to  s^  the 

Evening  Times-Globe  and  the  Telegraph-Journal  in  Saint  John.  New  f®*‘  ''®w  products  or  product  in-  other  gets  caption  credit.  There 

Brunswick.  Here  at  a  mid-morning  conference  in  the  publisher's  office  troduction  in  the  Spanish  areas,  is  written  agreement  the  cap- 

are,  left  to  right:  News  Editor  Fred  Hazel;  Editor  Stuart  Trueman;  A  special  arrangement  will  be  tions  will  not  distort  what  the 

Managing  Editor  J.  B.  Burgoyne  and  Publisher  Ralph  Costello.  made  for  coupon  mailing.  picture  shows.” 
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Journalism  Teaching 
Tested  in  Daily  Paper 


By  Preston  dark 

Columbia,  Mo. 

A  new  half-million  dollar 
newspaper  plant  for  the  world’s 
oldest  school  of  joumalism  was 
dedicated  recently  at  the  Uni- 
v'ersity  of  Missouri. 

The  dedication  ceremony  was 
a  highlight  of  the  University’s 
o3rd  annual  Journalism  Week. 
Hundreds  of  Missouri  news¬ 
papermen,  visiting  press,  radio 
and  television  personnel,  edu¬ 
cators  and  alumni  toured  the 
new  plant  of  the  Columbia 
Mii^sourian,  the  school’s  daily 
and  Sunday  “teaching”  news¬ 
paper. 

Open  house  at  the  new  plant 
followed  a  dedicatoiy  address 
by  Basil  L.  Walters,  president 
of  Newspaper  Research  Associ¬ 
ates.  Hilary  Bush,  lieutenant 
governor  of  Missouri,  officially 
turned  the  new  building  over  to 
James  A.  Finch  Jr.,  president  of 
the  board  of  curators,  and  Dr. 
Elmer  Ellis,  president  of  the 
university. 

The  building  joins  Walter 
Williams  Hall  and  Jay  H.  Neff 
Hall  to  form  a  joumalism  com¬ 
plex.  The  new  two-story  struc¬ 
ture,  with  brick  and  limestone 
exterior,  is  located  directly 
north  of  Neff  Hall,  which  was 
built  in  1919  as  the  first  perma¬ 
nent  home  of  the  Missouri 
school  of  journalism.  Walter 
Williams  Hall,  built  in  1937,  is 
joined  to  Neff  Hall  by  the 
school’s  famous  Journalism 
Arch.  The  new  Missourian  build¬ 
ing  is  joined  to  the  two  older 
ones  by  a  connecting  corridor 
and  53  years  of  tradition  and 
service  to  joumalism. 

Competitive  Operation 

The  Columbia  Missourian 
moved  into  the  new  building 
last  September,  and  the  new 
quarters  had  a  seven-month 
shakedown  cmise  in  preparation 
for  the  official  dedication  cere¬ 
monies. 

Distinct  newspaper  sounds  of 
clattering  Linotypes  and  roaring 
high-speed  presses  in  the  new 
building  which  greeted  the 
visitors  provide  the  university’s 
daily  reminder  that  its  school 
of  joumalism  is  teaching  news- 
papering  in  a  practical,  pro¬ 
fessional  way — by  producing  a 
competitive  newspaper  six  days 
a  week. 

Before  each  issue  is  ready  to 
roll,  the  day’s  local  and  area 
news  is  gathered,  written,  edited 
and  headlined  by  students.  Each 
issue  is  brightened  by  news  and 


feature  photographs  taken  by 
student  photographers  and 
transfemed  to  the  paper  via 
plastic  engravings  made  by 
students  on  an  Illustrator  Scan- 
agraver. 

News  of  the  world,  the  na¬ 
tion  and  the  state  flows  into 
the  Missourian  pages  from  .As¬ 
sociated  press  and  United 
Press  International  teleprinters. 
Photographs  come  into  the  edi¬ 
torial  room  on  the  UPI  Unifax 
machine. 

Advertising  is  conceived,  sold 
and  produced  by  students  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  advertising  se¬ 
quence  of  the  school  of  journal¬ 
ism.  The  students  of  1962  learn 
by  doing,  just  as  did  the 
students  of  the  school’s  first 
year,  1908.  They  learn  to  write 
and  edit  the  news  by  actual 
practice,  supplemented  by  text¬ 
book  and  lecture. 

Cover  .Assignments 

Covering  such  assignments  as 
city  council  meetings,  criminal 
trials,  wrecks,  fires  and  labor 
strikes,  the  students  soon  learn 
they  must  rely  on  their  own 
knowledge,  skill  and  resource¬ 
fulness.  They  compete  against 
staff  members  of  the  Columbia 
Daily  Tribune,  another  after¬ 
noon  daily,  and  develop  a  de¬ 
sire  to  be  first  to  get  the  news 
and  quick  to  get  it  written.  The 
school  endeavors  to  instill  in  its 
journalists  attitudes  of  con¬ 
fidence  and  self-reliance,  speed 
and  accuracy. 

Guidance  along  the  way  is 
provided  by  professional  journal- 
ist-instmctors  who  work  side- 
by-side  with  students  to  produce 
the  daily  Missourian.  The  city 
editor’s  work  of  directing  the 
unique  reporting  staff  is  handled 
jointly  by  professors  Eugene 
Sharp,  J.  P.  Norman  and  G. 
Thomas  Duffy,  whose  combined 
newspaper  experience  totals 
some  80  years. 

Copy  desk  work  of  editing, 
headlining  and  layout  of  the 
news  is  shared  by  professors 
W.  B.  Bickley  and  Dale  Spencer, 
who  have  been  engaged  in  pro¬ 
fessional  newspapering  for  a 
combined  total  of  more  than  40 


Sell  .Advertising 

On  the  advertising  side  the 
pattern  is  similar,  with  students 
soliciting  advertising  from  Co¬ 
lumbia  merchants  and  writing 
and  designing  the  advertise¬ 


r 


NEW  MISSOURIAN  BUILDING  at  the  University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism  Is  seen  from  the  north  entrance  to  the  campus.  Back  of 
the  sleek  modern  printing  plant  rises  Jay  H.  Neff  Hall,  inscribed 
1919  AD,  and  the  top  of  the  Journalism  Arch  which  connects  Neff  Hall 
and  Walter  Williams  Hall. 


ments  with  one  purpo.se  upper¬ 
most:  to  sell  merchandise  for 
their  clients. 

This  on-the-job  training  in 
journalism  comes  in  the 
students’  junior  and  senior 
years,  after  two  years  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Science. 
Courses  not  directly  related  to 
journalism  comprise  about 
three-fourths  of  the  joumalism 
degree  requirements. 

Thus  the  school  provides  a 
double-barreled  answer  for  the 
critics  of  journalism  education, 
on  the  one  hand,  who  bemoan 
the  “lack  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence”  provided  by  journalism 
schools,  and  those  of  another 
critical  stripe  who  warn  against 
too  much  emphasis  on  technical 
training  without  sufficient  re¬ 
gard  for  the  liberal  arts  and 
social  sciences. 

The  Missouri  formula  for 
joumalism  education  dates  back 
to  the  school’s  founding  in  1908. 
It  began  with  the  late  Walter 
Williams,  first  dean  and  an 
internationally-known  news¬ 
paperman  and  writer  who  later 
became  president  of  the  uni¬ 
versity. 

When  Mr.  Williams  retired 
as  dean  in  1930,  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Frank  L.  Martin,  who 
had  been  a  professor  at  the 
school  since  1909.  Dr.  Frank 
Luther  Mott,  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  author,  became  dean  in 
1942.  Dr.  Mott  was  named  dean 
emeritus  of  the  school  in  1951 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  dean.  Dr.  Earl  F. 
English,  a  newspaperman  re¬ 
garded  as  an  authority  on  typog¬ 
raphy,  semantics  and  education 
for  joumalism. 

The  53-year-old  formula  is 
being  applied,  with  adaptations 
to  modem  joumalism,  in  the 
new  Missourian  building. 

Mechanical  Layout 

Ground  floor  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing  includes  a  city  room  with  45 
typewriter  desks  for  reporters. 
The  copyediting  room,  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  city  room,  contains  horse 
shoe  desks  for  the  news  and 


sports  editors,  teletype  and  Uni¬ 
fax  machines.  Teletypesetter 
tape  machines,  and  pneumatic 
tubes  that  wisk  copy  and  proofs 
to  other  locations  in  the  build¬ 
ing. 

Next  door  is  the  spacious  com¬ 
posing  room,  which  houses  five 
Linotype  machines,  one  Inter¬ 
type,  a  Ludlow,  an  Elrod  strip 
caster  and  other  machinery, 
composing  stones,  type  cabinets, 
proof  desks  and  assorted  print¬ 
ing  equipment. 

Reed  Coday,  mechanical 
superintendent  with  24  years  of 
printing  experience,  directs  a 
16-man  mechanical  and  produc¬ 
tion  crew. 

Opening  onto  the  composing 
room  at  the  center  .section  is  the 
new’spaper’s  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  a  large  room  with  layout 
tables  and  working  facilities  for 
about  40  advertising  students. 
Next  in  line  is  the  stereotyping 
room.  The  adjoining  pressroom 
houses  a  Goss  tubular  duplex 
16-page  press.  A  special-built 
color  deck  allows  for  printing 
of  an  extra  color  on  the  front 
and  back  pages  of  an  eight-page 
.section,  and  the  Missourian 
takes  full  advantage  of  the  color 
unit  for  enhancing  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  both  news  and  advertis¬ 
ing  pages. 

Trimmed,  folded  papers  roll 
off  the  press  at  the  rate  of 
21,000  per  hour  and  are  taken 
by  a  conveyor  downstairs  into 
the  delivery  and  mail  roorn 
where  a  battery  of  carrier  boys 
wait  to  rush  them  out  to  homes 
and  news  stands  throughout  the 
city.  Other  copies  are  dispatched 
by  truck,  bus  and  mail  to  area 
and  faraway  subscribers. 

Ground  floor  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing  houses  the  school’s  photo¬ 
journalism  department,  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  nation’s  best 
among  joumalism  education 
centers.  Professors  Clifton  C. 
Edom  and  Richard  A.  Cannon 
pool  .some  57  years  of  profes¬ 
sional  newspaper  and  photogra¬ 
phy  experience  in  the  instruc¬ 
tion  and  direction  of  Missourian 
photographers. 
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The  Gap  Widens 

...AGAIN! 

1958  _  1962  >1 

625, Ml  IN  4  YEARS 


580,006 

Journal-American 


473,732 

World-Telegram 


351.439 


Soiree  ABC  Puklisliers  Stilements  lor 
t  mittis  nerioBs  eoilint  3  31 -58  end  3-31-62 

TAe  Jureil  Aaericin  is  representeO  niiioiilly 
h  learsl  ABierlisiin  Service  kic 


460,833 


320.149 


The  N.Y.  Journal-American  GAINED  more 
than  45,000  circulation 

. . .  while  the  second  evening  newspaper 
LOST  more  than  12,000  circulation 

...  and  the  third  evening  newspaper 
LOST  more  than  30,000  circulation! 

During  the  6  months  ended  March  31, 
1962,  the  Journal-American  attained 
the  greatest  circulation  lead  over  the 
second  evening  newspaper  it  has  ever 
enjoyed  for  a  corresponding  period! 


The  Journal-American's 
circulation  lead  grows 
year  by  year! 


164,798 


142,795 


125,416 


106,274 


Frofii  Publiihtrs'  Stattivitntt 
Ur  6  ni9nrii$  periods  endifif 
Mortli  31  cocli  ytor. 


In  the  first  quarter  of  1962,  the  N.Y. 
Journal-American's  circulation  lead 
over  the  second  evening  newspaper 
was  a  whopping  185,000!  It  was 
DOUBLE  that  of  the  third  evening 
newspaper... a  lead  of  over  321,000! 


SYNDICATES 

‘Washington  Bureau’ 
Ready  for  Weeklies 


Hy  Ray  Erwin 

“Washiiijrtoii  Bureau”  is  the 
title  of  a  new  column  and  news 
and  picture  serv  ice  from  the  na¬ 
tion’s  capital  city  for  non-daily 
newspapers. 

Timely  Idea 

“The  weekly  service  is  a  {rood, 
timely  idea  and  well  executed,” 
said  Ted  Serrill,  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association.  “We  think  so 
much  of  it,  we  are  happy  to 
service  it  through  our  business 
affiliate.  Newspaper  Advertising 
Service,  Inc.  It  is  an  opportunity 
such  as  this  which  will  enable 
us  to  provide  a  more  interest¬ 
ing  and  informative  newspaper 
for  our  readers.” 

Address  of  “Wa.shington  Bu¬ 
reau”  is  P.  0.  Box  2310,  Wash¬ 
ington  13,  D.  C. 

Pliolus  Addetl 

“We  are  expanding  our  ser\’- 
ices  to  provide  live,  copyrighted 
pictures  to  illustrate  the  weekly 
column,”  exi)lained  Charles  H. 
Lueck  Jr.,  the  columnist  and 
editor.  “The  pictorial  coverage 
is  supplied  by  Vince  Finnigan, 
experienced  Washington  photog¬ 
rapher,  for  exclusive  use  of 
‘Washington  Bureau’  subscrib¬ 
ers. 

“Each  week,  we  will  supply 
by  first  class  mail  a  column  on 
the  subject  of  what  Washing¬ 
ton  is  really  thinking  —  what 


Washington  is  really  doing,” 
Mr.  Lueck  continued.  “In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  will  be  occasional, 
first-hand  columns  filed  from 
locations  all  over  the  world  — 
interpretive  reports  on  impor¬ 
tant  situations. 

“The  compelling  mes.sages  will 
be  accompanied  by  two  two-col¬ 
umn  cuts  of  superior  quality,” 
he  added.  “The  pictures  will  be 
fresh-up-to-the-minute  —  they 
are  not  ‘canned’  or  stock  photos.” 

.Small  Costs 

Mr.  Lueck  said  the  costs  are 
so  small  that  the  entire  pack¬ 
age  of  weekly  information  can 
be  had  for  less  than  engraving 
costs  for  one  picture. 

“Wa.shington  news  is  of  vital 
importance  to  every  citizen,” 
said  Mr.  Lueck.  “It’s  national 
news  because  of  its  origin,  but 
strictly  local  because  of  its  im¬ 
pact  on  the  community.  Wash¬ 
ington  news  spurs  readership 
and  circulation  and  improves  a 
newspaper’s  stature  and  image 
to  advertisers.” 

^  ide  Coverage 

The  new  service  proposes  to 
cover  the  White  House,  Con¬ 
gress,  and  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  with  special  attention 
to  the  effect  their  decisions  will 
have  on  grassroots  America. 


Humor  begins  at  home !  | 

And  a  Bronx  housewife  with  two  kids  of  her 
own  finds  tiie  fun  on  the  kitchen  range,  in 
young  l)andits  \v  ho  elof)her  the  cookie  jar,  and 
an  ever-lovin’  iiushand  sparking  chuckles! 

There  are  flocks  of  laughs  in  .  .  . 

IIEKE'S  MOM 

the  weekly  cartoon  panel  drawn  from  life  hy  Isabel  .  .  .  comedy  | 
that  clicks  with  readers  . .  .  heartwarming,  human,  and  humorous!  , 
Two  columns.  70  litu*s  deep,  a  lot  of  attraction  in  little  s})ace — ■  | 
available  iti  \  elox  prinU  for  roto  repro<luction  or  in  regular  mats. 
Helps  make  a  good  paper  better!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  i 
wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott.  Manager  ...  j 

#7f f <*#f f/o  Trihunv-\vtr  Yorti  \virH 

.  Trihunt-  Ttnrt-r,  Ihirntut 


Seven  Comics 
^Defeat  ^  Reds 

The  current  comic  strip  trend 
toward  heroic  and  successful  ad¬ 
ventures  against  Communism 
was  described  by  Ray  Kerrison, 
New  York  editor.  News  Limited 
of  Australia,  in  this  dispatch  to 
the  Sydney  Sunday  Mirror: 

“From  the  tropical  jungles  of 
South  Vietnam  to  the  icy  wastes 
of  the  Arctic  seven  famous 
.American  heroes  have  been 
locked  in  a  deadly  struggle  with 
Communism. 

“Their  names  are  Buz  Saw'- 
yer.  Little  Orphan  Annie, 
Smilin’  Jack,  Steve  Canyon, 
Winnie  Winkle,  Terry  Lee  and 
Thom  McBride. 

C»»hl  Vi  ar  Vi  iiiners 


been  filing  from  New  York  for 
the  last  four  years.  He  was 
posted  in  London  two  years.  He 
is  author  of  the  recently-pub¬ 
lished  (and  highly  topical)  l)ook, 
“Bishop  Walsh  of  Mary  knoll, 
Prisoner  of  Red  China.” 

«  «  * 

Comic  Comprises 
‘Filler^  If  Needed 

Glenn  Adcox,  president  of  Ad- 
cox  Associates,  Inc.,  nevvs|)aper 
features  syndicate  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  San  Francisco, 
writes : 

“I  read  with  great  interest 
the  running  comment  from  vari¬ 
ous  editors  around  the  country 
in  Ray  Erwin’s  Column  in  E&P 
regarding  ‘filler’  material  used 
by  newspapers  and  tbe  various 


“Together  these  comic  strip 
characters  have  been  giving  the 
United  States  its  greatest  tri¬ 
umphs  in  the  Cold  War. 

“Buz  Sawyer,  for  example, 
has  been  steadily  beating  back 
the  Red  guerillas  of  Southeast 
-Asia  and  Smilin’  Jack  destroyed 
a  Red  spy  ring  at  Caiie  Canav¬ 
eral. 

“Terry  Lee  is  winning  the 
battle  with  the  Russians  over 
Berlin,  while  Little  Orphan 
.Annie  more  or  less  has  disposed 
of  the  Cuban  problem. 

“Poor  Winnie  Winkle  recently 
was  most  hapless  of  all.  She 
languished  in  a  Russian  prison 
on  trumped  up  charges  arising 
out  of  a  fashion  show  she  ar¬ 
ranged  in  Moscow. 

“Even  more  arresting  about 
the  funnies  these  days  is  the 
high  sense  of  duty  that  inspires 
their  creators. 


“My  principal  purpose  is  en¬ 
tertainment  but  I  want  to  turn 
people’s  heads  from  trivia  to 
military  and  political  affairs,” 
said  Commander  Sawyer’s  cre¬ 
ator,  Roy  Crane. 

“Milton  Caniff  is  even  more 
serious.  He  actually  goes  to  the 
Pentagon  in  Washington  to  be 
briefed  with  vital  background 
material  for  his  Steve  Canyon 
series. 

“All  of  which  may  help  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  many  of  the  funnies 
are  not  very  funny  any  more. 
Yet  these  characters  read  by 
countless  millions  the  world  over 
cannot  be  laughed  off.  They  are 
taken  so  seriously  in  the  U.  S. 
that  recently  the  U.  S.  Army 
complained  a'oout  its  representa¬ 
tion.  The  Air  Force,  it  lamented, 
had  Canyon  and  the  Navy  had 
Sawyer  but  who  did  it  have? 

“Beetle  Bailey  is  a  skinny, 
sloppy  private  who  satirizes  all 
the  services’  most  cherished 
traditions  and  i  egulations.” 

Mr.  Kerrison  is  a  young  Aus- 
i  tialian  correspondent  who  has 


words  that  developed  in  editorial 
offices  to  refer  to  such  ‘filler’  ma¬ 
terial. 

“About  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
our  syndicate  launched  a  new 
one-column  panel  entitled  ‘Pun- 
jabs’  by  Bob  Gumpertz.  (Editors 
in  E&P  of  May  19  recalled  filler 
used  to  be  called  ‘Punjab’  on 
some  papers). 

“Little  ‘Punjabs’  is  a  pretty 
healthy  filler  these  days  and  now 
appears  in  more  than  40  papers. 
It  lends  itself  to  assist  editors  in 
makeup  w’hen  they  have  to  fill 
out  the  bottom  of  a  column  in 
a  hurry.” 

*  *  * 

MODERN  POPEJi 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate  on  June  10  begins 
releasing  a  seven-part  series  on 
“Popes  in  the  Modern  World” 
condensed  from  the  book  of  the 
same  title  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Co.)  by  Francis  Sugrue. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Popes 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  ^ 
human  beings  with  human  quali¬ 
ties. 
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_ The  37th  Annual  Syndicate 

Directory  will  be  publiished  as 
a  second  section  of  on  July 

28.  Deadline  for  editorial  infor¬ 
mation  to  be  sent  tbe  Research 
Dept,  of  K&l*  is  July  1.  Dead¬ 
line  for  advertising  reservations 
is  July  6  and  ad  copy  deadline 
is  July  13. 

— The  Atlantic  Monthly  mag¬ 
azine’s  nonfiction  prize  of  $5,- 
000  has  been  awarded  to  Ralph 
McGill,  publisher  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution  and  Hall 
Syndicate  columnist,  for  his  stir¬ 
ring  and  compassionate  book, 
“The  South  and  the  Southerner,” 
scheduled  for  publication  in  the 
early  Spring  of  1963  under  the 
Atlantic  Mont  hly  -  Little  -  Brow  n 
imprint. 

— Athelistan  F.  Spilhaus,  dean 
of  the  Institute  of  Technology 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  commissioner  of  the  IJ.  S. 
scientific  exhibit  at  the  Seattle 
World’s  Fair,  who  directs  the 
daily  one-column  panel  and  Sun¬ 
day  color  page  “Our  Xew  Age” 
for  Hall  Syndicate,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  Science 
Advisory  Committee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 


and  said:  “Think  you’ll  be  ready 
by  June,  19627”  A  check  of  the 
files  by  the  King  Features  artist 
proved  she  was  right  to  the  date 
and  the  situation.  Big  problem 
now  is  that  the  June  drawings 
are  done  already  and  the  July 
sequences  are  under  way,  so  Lt. 
Fuzz  will  have  to  be  disap¬ 
pointed. 

— Eleanor  Roosevelt,  United 
Feature  Syndicate  columnist  who 
is  widely  called  the  “First  Lady 
of  the  World,”  blithely  faced 
this  June  schedule:  June  4, 
made  commencement  address 
at  Atlanta  (Ga.)  University; 
June  5,  received  award  from 
Jewish  War  Veterans  at  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York; 
June  6,  made  commencement 
address  at  Collegiate  School, 
New  York  City;  June  10,  attends 
Brandeis  University  commence¬ 
ment  in  Massachusetts;  June  12, 
speaks  at  luncheon  in  Clinton, 
N.  J.;  June  14,  speaks  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.;  June  20,  speaks  at 
a  dinner  in  New  York;  June  21, 
speaks  on  behalf  of  Israel  Bonds 
in  Detroit,  Mich.;  June  24, 
speaks  in  Atlanta,  Ga.;  June  26, 
speaks  at  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Anybody  want  to 
try  to  keep  up? 

— “Modem  Maidens,”  the  self- 
syndicated  cartoon  panel  by  Jay 
•Alan,  will  begin  appearing  in 
.Scandinavia’s  largest  daily  new  s- 
paper,  the  Stockholm  (Sweden) 
Kxpressen,  on  June  15. 


— United  Feature  Syndicate 
columnist  Amy  Vanderbilt  has 
just  had  her  “Amy  Vanderbilt’s 
Complete  Book  of  Etiquette” 
published  in  Portuguese  for  dis¬ 
tribution  in  Brazil.  It  next  will 
be  published  in  Spanish.  Total 
sales  have  passed  1,300,000. 
While  on  a  recent  lecture  tour. 
Miss  Vanderbilt  was  given  “keys 
to  the  city”  by  New  Orleans  and 
Memphis;  was  named  an  Hon¬ 
orary  Citizen  of  Texas  and  Hon¬ 
orary  Mayor  of  San  Antonio; 
received  a  special  award  from 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  and  had 
10  trees  planted  in  her  honor  in 
the  new  National  Forest  of 
Israel  by  Hadassah. 

— They’ll  have  to  amend  that 
old  saying  about  elephants’ 
memories  to  read  “elephants  and 
comic  strip  fans  never  forget.” 
Mort  Walker,  who  draws  “Beetle 
Bailey,”  has  received  a  letter 
from  a  woman  reader  in  Chicago 
reminding  him  that  .Sarge  and 
Lt.  Fuzz  are  to  have  a  man-to¬ 
man  talk  this  June.  Mort  had 
forgotten  all  about  tbis.  No  won¬ 
der.  His  fan  was  talking  about 
^  a  gag  that  appeared  on  July  1, 
1938!  In  it,  when  Lt.  Fuzz  made 
his  request  for  such  a  meeting, 
Sarge  looked  up  at  the  calendar 


— AI  Capp,  creator  of  “LiT 
Abner”  and  columnist  for  United 
Feature  Syndicate,  was  a  speak¬ 
er  at  the  Boston  convention  of 
Mended  Hearts,  which  promotes 
research  in  heart  disease. 

— The  National  Cartoonists 
.Society  Newsletter,  edited  by 
Irwin  Hasen,  complains  about 
the  practice  (or  malpractice)  of 
.some  syndicates  of  holding  car¬ 
toonists’  work  for  as  long  as  a 
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year,  having  extensive  changes 
made,  holding  out  every  promise 
of  ultimate  acceptance  and  then 
dropping  it  with  a  thud.  At  a 
seminar  at  the  society’s  recent 
national  convention,  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  was  expressed  with  syndi¬ 
cates  which  take  new  features 
on  the  road  to  see  if  they  can 
be  sold  without  remuneration  to 
the  cartoonists  for  the  trial 
period.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
when  such  material  later  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  other  syndicates,  it  is 
regarded  as  “old  stuff.” 

•  *  * 

‘JEST  A  MOMENT' 

The  Buffalo  Courier-Express 
Features  Syndicate  announced 
that  it  has  changed  the  name  of 
its  new  daily  cartoon  panel  from 
“Jest  a  Minute”  to  “Jest  a 
Moment!”  to  avoid  using  a  title 
similar  to  one  already  in  use. 

*  *  * 

MAKING  OF  PRESIDENT 

A  long-time  leading  best 

seller,  “The  Making  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident:  1960,”  is  available  for 

newspaper  syndication  on  June 
17,  from  Books  In  The  News, 
Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Hall 
Syndicate. 

Winner  of  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
general  non-fiction  in  1962,  this 
hook  by  distinguished  journal¬ 
ist-author  Theodore  H.  White 
has  been  on  the  national  best¬ 
seller  lists  for  the  last  45  weeks. 

“The  Making  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent”  w’ill  be  serialized  in  12 
daily  installments  of  about  1,500 
words  each. 
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Bejv  Your  Pardon 

E&P’s  report  of  the  Montreal 
Convention  of  the  promotion 
managers  (May  19,  page  62) 
slipped  into  the  error  of  identi¬ 
fying  Richard  J.  V.  Johnson 
with  the  Houston  Post.  He  is 
manager  of  promotion  and  re¬ 
search  for  the  Houston  Chroni¬ 
cle. 

by  Cindy  Kate 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


AL  CAPP 
INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 
JOE  WILLIAMS 
Sports 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

“THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK” 

MUTUAL  FUNDS - 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  &  SUNDAY 


MORAL:  Your  syndicate’s  advertising  in  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Syndicate  Directory  is  read  by  99%  of  America’s  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper  editors  and  publishers,  and  reaches  over  65,000 
newsmen  in  all  departments.  Promotion  for  your  columns 
and  comics,  puzzles  and  patterns,  features  of  all  kinds  gets 
top  readership  along  with  complete  coverage,  too.  Plan  your 
ads  and  make  your  space  reservation  now.  Deadline  is  July 
13  for  copy  or  plates;  publication  date:  July  28. 
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COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN’ SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
LI'L  ABNER  D/S 
LONG  SAM  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
OSCAR  D 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
TWIN  EARTHS  D 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 

HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S  ' 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  O/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS - 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE.  INC., 
220  East  42nd  St., NewYorkIT.N.Y. 
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Columbus  Dispatch 
Features  Syndicated 


Columbus,  Ohio 
Formation  of  a  ne\vsi)aper 
features  syndicate,  to  be  known 
as  Dispatch  Features  Inc.,  was 
announced  this  week. 

The  syndicate,  an  affiliate  of 
the  Dispatch  Printing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch, 
will  bepin  operations  at  once 
with  a  number  of  daily  and 
weekly  editorial  features. 


Richard  L.  Thompson 


Dispatch  Features  also  will  be 
the  representative  in  eastern 
United  States  of  the  U.  B. 
Newspaper  Syndicate  of  Van 
Nuys,  Calif.,  which  sells  to  more 
than  100  newspapers  do-it-your¬ 
self  U-Bild  Patterns.  U.  B.  Syn¬ 
dicate  is  headed  by  Steve  Elling- 
son,  nationally-known  columnist. 

JIanager  of  Dispatch  Features 
will  be  Richard  L.  Thompson 
who  also  continues  as  assistant 
to  the  e.xecutive  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 

History  Comic 

One  of  the  first  features  to 
be  offered  by  the  new  syndicate 
will  be  a  four-color  comic  en¬ 
titled  “Ben  Hardy  and  His 
American  Journal,”  an  adven¬ 
ture  ranging  through  all  eras  of 
American  history,  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  Dispatch  artist  Jim 
Baker,  who  now  syndicates  an¬ 
other  historical  feature. 

Also  to  be  offered  will  be  a 
daily  panel  feature  “Quick 
Quotes,”  whose  author  is  the 
Dispatch  award-winning  car¬ 
toonist,  Gene  Craig.  “Quick 
Quotes”  will  combine  a  portrait 
and  a  quotation  of  famous  world 
leaders.  It  will  be  so  drawn 
that,  as  a  “bonus,”  subscribing 
newspapers  may  use  the  faces 
from  the  feature  to  illustrate 
editorial  text  matter. 

Mr.  Thompson  said  that  on 
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many  occasions  other  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  country  had  sought 
to  buy  features  developed  by 
the  Columbus  Dispatch. 

Officers  of  the  new  company 
are:  W.  Dalye  Fraizier,  Sr., 
executive  managing  editor  of 
the  Dispatch,  president,  Harold 
W.  Carlisle,  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  Dispatch  Printing 
Co.,  vicepresident,  and  Richard 
C.  Davis,  business  manager  of 
the  Dispatch,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

• 

Indonesia  Onsts 
Stannard  of  UPI 

R.  E.  Stannard  Jr.,  United 
Press  International  manager  for 
Indonesia,  arrived  in  Singapore 
June  1  after  being  ordered  to 
leave  the  country  by  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  government. 

Indonesian  President  Sukarno 
ordered  UPI  to  suspend  its 
operations  in  that  nation  effec¬ 
tive  May  21.  The  temporary 
suspension  will  last  “until 
further  notice,”  according  to  the 
executive  order. 

Although  Mr.  Stannard,  who 
was  based  in  Jakarta,  was 
ordered  to  stop  filing  news  dis¬ 
patches  on  May  21,  he  was  given 
until  June  1  to  arrange  his  per¬ 
sonal  and  business  affairs. 

No  specific  offense  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  President  Sukarno’s 
suspension  order.  However, 
UPPs  Singapore  bureau  on  May 
14  filed  a  dispatch,  based  on  an 
Indonesian  broadcast,  which  said 
Sukarno  had  been  assassinated 
by  a  gunman.  Actually  the 
would-be  assassin  missed  Sukar¬ 
no  but  wounded  five  other 
persons. 

The  incorrect  version  of  the 
shooting  occurred  when  an 
Indonesian  who  was  monitoring 
Radio  Republic  of  Indonesia  in 
Singapore,  made  a  translation 
error.  The  dispatch  was  cor¬ 
rected  within  the  hour. 

• 

‘Dr.’  Cornell  Cited 

Defiance,  Ohio 

George  W.  Cornell,  religion 
\\Titer  of  Associated  Press,  was 
awarded  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Humane  Letters  by  Defiance 
College  at  commencement  exer¬ 
cises  June  3.  Dr.  Kevin  McCann, 
president  of  the  college,  in  con¬ 
ferring  the  degree,  cited  Mr. 
Cornell  for  his  “devotion  to 
objectivity  and  truth.”  He  called 
Cornell’s  reporting  “a  constant 
force  for  the  increase  of  under¬ 
standing,  the  reduction  of  preju¬ 
dice,  the  exposure  of  bigotry.” 


YEAR  MAN  —  Maury  Falstein, 
Chicago  Sun-Time$  picture  editor, 
presents  the  Sun-Times  sweep- 
stakes  trophy  to  Alan  D.  Harkrad- 
er,  Peoria  Journal  Star,  who  was 
named  Illinois  Press  Photographer 
of  the  Year. 

Harkrader  Portfolio 
Wins  Top  Photo  Prize 

Monticello.  Ill. 

.41an  D.  Harkrader,  Peoria 
Journal  Star,  was  named  “1962 
Illinois  Photographer  of  the 
Year”  at  the  loth  annual  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  Photojournal¬ 
ism  Short  Course  awards  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  Harkrader,  who  also  won 
the  1960  award,  submitted  the 
l)est  portfolio  of  pictures.  Prof. 
Richard  Hildwein,  College  of 
Journalism  and  Communications, 
course  director,  said. 

Runners-up  were  George  Day, 
Peoria  Journal  Star,  and  J.  D. 
Patrick  and  L.  Roger  Turner, 
Decatur  Herald  and  Review. 

The  Graflex  Award  for  the 
outstanding  photographic  exhibit 
by  a  newspaper  was  awarded 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Con¬ 
testants  for  this  award  were 
required  to  submit  entries  in 
each  of  seven  categories. 

Prof.  Hildwein  said  a  record 
total  of  .505  entries  were  sub¬ 
mitted  in  all  divisions. 

Winners  in  seven  divisions  of 
general  competition  were: 

Feature — Gene  Baron,  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal; 

News — (1)  Ray  Snyder, 
Peoria  Journal  Star; 

Picture  Story  —  (1)  Dick 
Wylie,  Chicago  Sun-Times; 

Sports — J.  D.  Patrick,  Deca¬ 
tur. 

Fashion-Society — George  Day, 
Peoria. 

Pictorial  Division — Gene  Bar¬ 
on,  Louisville. 

Portrait-Personality  —  Alan 
Harkrader,  Peoria. 

• 

Political  Publicist 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Dick  Rigbee  has  resigned  as 
City  Hall  reporter  for  the  Char¬ 
lotte  News  and  joined  the 
Republican  Party  as  area  pub¬ 
licity  director. 


Bill  Mauldin  | 
Cartoons  Go  ^  I 
To  Sun-Times  ^ 


Chicago 

Bill  Mauldin  this  month  em¬ 
barks  on  a  new  phase  of  his 
career  when  he  liecomes  a  car¬ 
toon  commentator  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times. 

Marshall  Field  Jr.,  puhli.«her,  | 
said  that  beginning  June  24  I 
Mauldin’s  cartoons  will  apjiear  k 
regularly  along  with  written  ■ 
commentary  of  various  staff  and 
syndicated  columnists  of  the 
Sun-Times. 

Mauldin  will  continue  draw¬ 
ing  his  editorial  cartoons  and 
these  will  be  distributed  by  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times — Daily  News 
Syndicate. 

Jacob  Burck  will  continue  as 
editorial  page  cartoonist  of  the 
Sun-Times. 

Mr.  Field  said:  “We  expect  , 
Mauldin  to  add  new  dimension  i 
to  our  commentary.” 

Mauldin  described  his  new  as-  ; 
signment  as  “a  job  with  un-  ; 
limited  opportunities  for  oh-  ■ 
servation  and  expression.” 

“Although  my  drawings  will  ^ 
continue  in  their  present  format  F 
as  editorial  cartoons  or  com-  f 
mentaries,  I  think  they  will  tend  r 
to  be  a  little  livelier  and  broader  , 
in  scope”  he  said.  I 

“Not  all  of  them  will  be  done 
in  the  office.  The  Sun-Times 
feels,  as  I  do,  that  an  independ¬ 
ent  cartoonist,  like  any  other 
observer,  must  get  out  of  the 
shop  from  time  to  time,  to  go 
see  the  places  where  things  hap¬ 
pen  and  the  people  who  make  ; 
them  happen.” 

^'on  2  Pulil/.cr>  j 

Mauldin  has  won  two  Pulitzer 
Prizes,  one  in  1944  for  his  war¬ 
time  “Willie  and  Joe”  cartoons 
and  another  in  1959  for  a  com¬ 
ment  on  Boris  Pasternak,  the 
Russian  author.  He  has  also  won  , 
the  Reuben  Award  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cartoonists  Society  and 
this  year  the  group  named  him 
“Cartoonist  of  the  Year.” 

He  has  been  drawing  car¬ 
toons  for  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  i 
Post-Dispatch  since  .April  1958 
and  they  have  been  distributed 
through  the  New'  York  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate. 

In  his  letter  of  resignation  to  | 
P-D  publisher  Joseph  Pulitzer 
Jr.,  the  cartoonist  thanked  him 
for  the  privilege  and  opportun¬ 
ity  to  w'ork  for  the  paper.  Mr.  •  “• 
Pulitzer  responded  that  Maul¬ 
din’s  decision  to  leave  was  an 
occasion  for  regret. 
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PROMOTION 

Post-Strike  Poser; 
Who  Missed  Whom? 


By  Oeorjie  ^  ilt 

During  the  month-long  strike 
of  the  Detroit  newspapers,  F ree 
Press  promotion  manager  Dave 
Henes  and  his  skeleton  staff  did 
a  lot  more  than  look  out  the 
window  to  watch  the  pickets 
jiarade. 

To  let  l(H-al  retail  advertisers 
know  that  their  Free  Press 
hadn’t  forgotten  them,  two 
jumbo  postcards  were  mailed, 
carrying  the  headline  “There 
just  isti't  liny  substitute,  is 
there,  for  the  printed  wordP’ 
double-printed  across  a  chase 
with  a  locked-up  page  one  of  the 
paper.  Copy  continued:  “De¬ 
spite  stepped  up  Jieirs  broadcasts 
by  local  radio  and  tv  statiorus, 
it’s  still  difficult  to  know  what’s 
going  on  in  Detroit  today  with¬ 
out  the  two  daily  newspapers. 

“During  a  news  famine  like 
this  you  realize  how  much  you 
—  and  your  customers  —  rely 
on  the  printed  word. 

“The  reason  is  obvious:  no 
other  communication  media  can 
quite  fill  the  void.’’ 

In  addition  to  the  mail  cam¬ 
paign  to  advertisers,  the  Free 
Press  sampled  reader  opinions 
of  the  strike  with  three  differ¬ 
ent  surveys,  conducted  at  inter¬ 
vals  during  the  paperless  weeks. 
Some  fiOO  respondents  were  in- 


Criteria 

(Continued  from  page  1.5) 


groups  and  individuals  in  cru¬ 
sades  and  campaigns  to  increase 
the  good  works  and  eliminate 
the  bad  in  the  community. 

— Help  to  protect  all  rights 
and  privileges  guaranteed  by 
law. 

— Sene  as  a  constructive 
critic  of  government  at  all  levels, 
providing  leadership  for  neces¬ 
sary  reforms  or  innov’ations,  and 
exposing  any  misfeasance  in 
office  or  any  misuse  of  public 
power. 

— Oppose  demagogues  and 
other  selfish  and  unwholesome 
interests  regardless  of  their  size 
or  influence. 

Guide  for  a  (itMMl  Nenspaper 

A  good  newspaper  should  be 
guided  in  the  publication  of  all 
material  by  a  concern  for  truth, 
the  hallmark  of  freedom,  by  a 
concern  for  human  decency  and 
human  betterment,  and  by  a 
respect  for  the  accepted  stand¬ 
ards  of  its  own  community. 


terviewed  by  an  independent  re¬ 
search  firm  to  provide  data  for 
evaluating  the  vital  role  of  the 
daily  paper  in  the  lifestream 
of  Detroit. 

Several  direct  mail  pieces 
were  al.so  produced  and  ready 
to  go  into  the  mails  as  soon  as 
the  strike  was  over.  An  accor¬ 
dion  folder,  “While  we  were 
out  . . .’’  showed  a  cartoon  figure 
of  a  carrier  with  an  empty  bag 
on  the  cover.  Inside  the  two- 
color  piece,  it  stated:  “550,000 
leader  families  didn’t  get  their 
morning  pajier,  or  their  regu¬ 
lar  Sunday  paper  either  .  .  . 
the  Free  Press  Tower  Kitchen 
didn’t  receive  3,fi90  phone  calls 
and  letters  .  .  .  the  Women’s  De- 
jiartment  didn’t  get  2,783  in¬ 
quiries  about  where  to  buy  vari¬ 
ous  Free  Press  featured  fashion 
items  for  sale  .  .  .  our  editors 
didn’t  forward  5,852  letters  to 
Free  Press  columnists  .  .  .  and 
worst  of  all,  the  families  that 
account  for  44.29^  of  all  Greater 
Detroit’s  buying  power  didn’t 
see  your  ads!”  The  figures  rep¬ 
resented  reader  response  from 
March,  1962. 

The  last  fold  of  the  brochure 
was  headlined,  “Now  we’re 
back!’’ 

Another  mailing  was  a  liook- 
let  showing  a  green-faced  man 
holding  a  telephone,  saying, 
“Oooh  what  they  said!”  This 
piece  reprinted  quotes  from  the 
three  suiweys,  and  was  placed 
in  the  mails  to  advertisers  on 
the  first  day  of  publication  fol¬ 
lowing  the  strike. 

Vie  Missed  You 

With  a  helping  hand  from 
their  advertising  agency,  Zim¬ 
mer,  Keller  and  Calvert,  the 
Free  Press  published  a  double¬ 
truck  promotion  ad  on  the  first 
day  the  paper  went  back  to 
press.  Headlined  “We  missed 
You  even  more  than  you  missed 
us.’’  the  ad  featured  almost- 
life-size  photos  of  a  man  and 
woman  reading  their  pai)er  over 
their  morning  coffee,  and  a 
slogan,  “Isn’t  it  wonderful  .  .  . 
things  are  hack  to  normal.’’ 

Designed  to  reacquaint  read¬ 
ers  with  the  Free  Press  writing 
stars,  the  ad  carried  photos  of 
32  staffers  and  capsule  com¬ 
ments. 

Reprints  of  the  spread  were 
also  mailed  to  advertisers,  along 
with  a  tipped-on  note  of  expla¬ 
nation. 
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Three  more  page  ads  appeared 
during  the  next  thi-ee  days.  The 
first  two  continued  the  “Things 
are  back  to  normaF’  theme,  and 
also  carried  the  thumbnail 
l)hotos  of  featured  writers  under 
the  blow-ups  of  the  coffee-drink¬ 
ing  paper-readers. 

The  third  insertion  whimsi¬ 
cally  played  on  the  strike  theme 
with  the  head:  “we  were  struck 
...  by  how  muck  we  were 
missed.’’  The  posed  photo  illus¬ 
tration  showed  a  picket  line 
carrying  signs  and  placards 
reading,  “Can’t  budget  for  gro¬ 
ceries,’’  “partial  news  reports 
not  enough,’’  “don’t  buy,  waiting 
for  info,’’  “wasted  trips  to  wrong 
stores,’’  “no  way  to  compare 
sales.’’ 

The  “we  missed  you  more 
than  you  missed  us’’  theme  was 
also  used  in  10-second  radio 
spots  for  the  first  three  days  of 
publication,  and  the  coffee- 
drinker  photos  were  utilized  as 
l)art  of  television  station  break 
featuring  the  “things  are  back 
to  normal’’  line. 

One  inter\’iewee  in  the  pa¬ 
per’s  survey  summed  up  the 
whole  strike  from  the  reader’s 
standjioint  with  this  comment: 
“It’s  miserable  without  a  pa¬ 
per.” 

But  when  the  paper  came 
back,  the  promotion  came  back 
too. 

And  with  a  vengeance.  To 
paraphrase  one  of  Dave  Henes’ 
ads,  things  certainly  are  back 
to  normal. 

*  *  * 

AN.4LYSIS  —  The  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal’s  39th  Consumer 
Analysis  is  now  available.  In 
1962,  a  gross  total  of  6,085 
greater  Milwaukee  households 
contributed  information  used  for 
compiling  data  for  the  report  on 
foods,  soaps  and  detergents, 
toiletries,  beverages,  homes  and 
appliances,  automotive  and  gen¬ 
eral  classifications.  The  subjects 
are  tabulated  by  age,  income, 
education,  occupation  and  size 
of  household. 

*  *  * 

BALL  —  51  amateur  dancing 
couples  qualified  for  the  finals 
of  the  “Moon  Over  Miami 
Ball,”  sponsored  by  the  Miami 
Daily  News.  The  finals,  held  at 
the  Miami  Beach  Convention 
Hall,  was  emceed  by  syndicated 
columnist  Earl  Wilson,  and  at¬ 
tended  by  celebrities  from  the 
entertainment  world. 

The  winner  of  the  Grand 
Championship  danced  off  with  a 
1962  Chevrolet,  trophies,  and  a 
7-day  all-expense  trip  to  .Ja¬ 
maica.  J  itterbug.  Cha-cha, 
Rhumba,  Tango,  Foxtrot.  Waltz, 
Twist  and  Chicken  Scratch  (?) 
received  trophies  and  trips  to 
Jamaica. 

*  *  * 

FILE  FOLDER  —  The  Abi¬ 
lene  (Tex.)  Reporter-News  has 


released  its  new  trading  area 
market  information  in  file  folder 
format.  A  map  of  the  market 
appears  on  the  cover  of  the 
folder.  Data  sheets  are  enclosed. 
Copies  are  available  from  the 
national  advertising  department, 
P.O.  Box  30. 

*  *  * 

AWARDS  —  Nine  state  legis¬ 
lators  received  awards  at  the 
state  capitol  in  Jefferson  City, 
Missouri,  from  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat,  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  their  zeal,  ability, 
and  public  spirit  during  the  last 
General  Assembly.  They  were 
awarded  the  prizes  at  a  dinner 
attended  by  a  large  number  of 
top  state  officials  and  distin¬ 
guished  guests.  Richard  H.  Am- 
berg,  publisher,  presented  the 

third  biennial  awards. 

♦  *  * 

WINNER  —  “Around  the 

Town”  columnist  Gordon  Don¬ 
aldson,  winner  of  the  Bowater 
.4ward  for  Canadian  Journal¬ 
ism,  is  the  subject  of  the  newest 
of  a  series  of  promotion  bro¬ 
chures  from  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram. 

*  *  * 

C.ASTING  —  The  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press  conducted  a 
.series  of  four  casting  clinics, 
offering  fishermen  free  instruc¬ 
tion  in  baitcasting,  spincasting 
and  flycasting.  Jack  Guinan, 
master  caster  who  cast  179  feet 
with  a  fly  rod  in  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  was  the  instructor.  The 
Free  Press  gave  free  casting 
plugs  to  registrants. 

*  *  « 

BACON  —  A  Reatler’s  Digest 
merchandising  folder  for  a  new 
food  advertiser  contained  an 
actual  strip  of  bacon,  mailed  in 
a  special  vacuum  package. 

• 

Estes’  Pecos  Daily 
On  the  Auction  Block 

Pecos,  Texas 

The  Pecos  Daily  News  will  be 
sold  at  public  auction  here  June 
11.  Harry  Moore,  court- 
appointed  receiver  for  busi¬ 
nesses  owned  by  Billie  Sol 
Estes,  has  placed  ads  in  several 
Texas  newspapers  seeking  inter¬ 
ested  bidders. 

The  Daily  News,  which  Mr. 
Estes  founded  about  a  year  ago, 
has  a  circulation  of  3,200  week¬ 
days  and  3,500  on  Sundays,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Tracy  Byers,  editor. 
Before  the  Estes  farm  scandals 
broke,  the  paper  had  a  staff  of 
34  employes.  Now  a  skeleton 
crew  of  about  18  is  getting  the 
paper  out. 

“Circulation  is  increasing 
every  day,”  Mr.  Byers  said. 

The  receiver  said  Mr.  Estes 
owned  407*4  of  the  500  shares 
in  Pecos  Printing  Company.  He 
said  he  understood  Mr.  Estes 
paid  $100  a  share. 
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Offset-Hot  Type 
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in  that  edition,  5,200  sheets  (72,- 
800  lines)  of  paste  up  was  han¬ 
dled  by  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Only  17  hours  hot  type 
composition  time  was  used  for 
the  ads.  Nevertheless,  we  met 
all  regular  delivery  schedules 
and  produce<i  a  better  looking 
paper. 

Are  Saving  M<»ney 

Since  the  first  day  of  our 
new  combined  web  offset  hot 
type  operation,  we  have  realized 
savings.  A  comparison  of  page 
costs  for  the  first  three  weeks 
of  our  new  operation  with  the 
first  three  weeks  in  December 
(our  old  letterpress  and  tradi¬ 
tional  hot  type  method)  showed 
a  saving  in  favor  of  the  new 
operation.  Our  total  hot  type/ 
web  offset  salary  page  cost  dur¬ 
ing  the  surv'ey  period  was 
$13.12.  It  included  the  combined 
salaries  of  camera  room,  press¬ 
room  (offset),  and  the  hot  type 
composing  room.  This  is  in  com¬ 
parison  to  salaries  of  stereo¬ 
type,  pressroom,  and  standard 
hot  type  composing  room  opera¬ 
tion.  We  have  since  effected  still 
further  economies,  but  feel  this 
comparison  noteworthy  for  two 
reasons: 

1.  It  represents  our  three  ini¬ 
tial  weeks  with  a  new  operation 
as  contrasted  with  printing  pro¬ 
cedures  most  of  us  have  used 
for  a  lifetime. 

2.  A  recent  suiwey  of  other 
cold  and  hot  tyi)e  ojjerations 
showed  an  average  page  cost  at 
least  $4  higher  than  ours. 

The  transition  to  a  modified 
hot  type  composition  used  with 
offset  was  accomplished  without 
missing  a  press  delivery  and  at 
less  cost. 

Web  Offset^^  bat  We  Have 

At  the  time  of  writing  this 
article,  we  have  the  largest  web 
offset  newspaper  press  for  small 
publishers  in  Texas.  Because  of 
the  rapid  growth  of  offset  news¬ 
paper  installations,  tomorrow 
might  find  another  publishing 
house  in  Texas  with  a  press 
with  more  units. 

Our  five-unit  Vanguard  press 
can  feed  five  webs  simultaneous¬ 
ly  through  its  folder  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  20-page  standard-size 
paper  or  a  40-page  tabloid-size 
paper.  As  a  result,  we  have 
great  flexibility  and  are  able  to 
print  up  to  four  colors  on  an 
8-page  section.  Although  we  use 
spot  color  almost  daily,  to  date 
we  have  only  taken  advantage 
of  our  full  process  color  capa¬ 
bility  twice,  but  in  the  future 
expect  to  put  the  press  to  in¬ 
creased  color  use  as  we  have 
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found  it  relatively  easy  to  regis¬ 
ter  and  produce. 

Our  Vanguard  press  gets 
credit  for  making  a  believer  out 
of  me.  Prior  to  installing  this 
5-unit  web  offset  press,  I 
thought  comments  I  had  read  in 
trade  publications  about  offset 
quality  increasing  circulation 
“nothing  but  ballyhoo.”  Now  I 
know  the  statements  were  true. 
We  converted  to  offset  the  25th 
of  February.  In  the  following 
month  and  a  half  our  Garland 
Daily  News  gained  600  new  sub¬ 
scribers.  Our  circulation  in- 
crea.sed  by  400  in  one  week 
alone.  We  are  sure  this  gain 
can  primarily  l)e  attributed  to 
offset  print  quality  of  pictures. 
Readers  and  advertisers  alike 
have  complimented  us  on  our 
effective  use  of  color  and  photo¬ 
graphs.  Presently  we  run  be¬ 
tween  200  and  225  pictures  a 
month  in  the  Garland  Daily 
News. 

As  further  proof — when  our 
bi-weekly  Richardson  News 
printed  by  letterpress,  it  came 
out  a  poor  second  with  the  com¬ 
petitive  newspaper.  After  we 
switched  to  printing  the  News 
on  our  Vanguard,  the  situation 
changed.  We  captured  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  Richardson 
readers.  They  contacted  us  with 
letters  and  telephone  calls  prais¬ 
ing  the  richness  of  photographs. 
Both  readers  and  advertisers 
were  so  pleased  with  the  “new” 
Richardson  News  that  business 
justified  a  page  increase  from  16 
to  32  a  week. 

.And  Then  We  Tried  Color 

To  date  we  have  added  4- 
color  process  to  two  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Garland  Daily 
News,  one  on  Mother’s  Day  and 
the  other  Easter. 

For  newspaper  process  color, 
our  NEA  service  prepares  four 
individual  black  and  white  sepa¬ 
rations  which  we  find  very  satis¬ 
factory  and  inexpensive. 

Usually  we  add  color  to  our 
editions,  Thursday  and  Sunday. 
Our  food  circulars  for  chain 
grocers,  which  average  50-100 
thousand  impressions  a  week, 
have  also  been  given  extensive 
one  and  two-color  treatment. 

Our  total  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  averages  150  standard  size 
pages  a  week.  The  Garland  Daily 
News  accounts  for  about  70  of 
these. 

The  Busiest  Day 

Looking  at  the  weekly  sched¬ 
uled  press  times  for  our  news¬ 
paper  publications  will  show 
Wednesday  as  the  busiest  day 
when  six  papers  are  printed. 
The  Richardson  News  goes  to 
press  at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturday.  The  1:30  p.m. 
time  period  through  Monday 
through  Friday,  and  6  p.m.  on 


Saturday  has  been  set  aside  for 
publishing  the  Garland  Daily- 
News.  Other  Wednesday  sched¬ 
ules  include  running  of  the 
Te.xas  Mesquiter,  Plano  Star- 
Courier,  Wylie  News?,  and  the 
Owl  Eye  which  occurs  at  4 
p.m.,  5  p.m.,  6  p.m.,  and  7  p.m. 
respectively.  Hudkins  Journal  is 
printed  at  8  p.m.  and  the  White 
Rocker  is  run  at  6  p.m.  Thurs¬ 
days  and  the  Texas  Bowler  at 
4  p.m.  on  Friday.  Our  other 
newspaper  publications  and 
shoppers  are  fitted  into  the  re¬ 
maining  time  periods. 

To  produce  our  eleven  news¬ 
papers  and  numerous  shoppers, 
we  have  a  staff  of  thirty-seven 
people.  Sixty-seven  carriers  de¬ 
liver  the  Garland  Daily  News 
each  afternoon  and  Sunday 
morning. 

Ink  Only  Cxilical  Factor 

Unfortunately,  we  still  have 
not  settled  on  a  particular  ink. 
Until  we  are  completely  satisfied 
with  the  quality  and  economy 
of  one  brand  we  will  continue 
to  test  them  all.  I  think  the 
manufacturers  of  inks  for  news¬ 
paper  offset  presses  still  need  to 
look  at  us  from  a  newspaper, 
not  commercial  viewpoint. 

We  experimented  with  four 
different  brands  of  inks  before 
we  found  one  that  would  work 
adequately.  A  manufacturer  of 
one  brand  alone  had  six  ink 
formulas  for  us  to  try. 

Although  our  combined  hot 
type-web  offset  operation  is 
just  getting  off  the  ground  floor, 
the  results  amazed  us.  We  are 
thrilled  with  the  potential  busi¬ 
ness  it  has  developed.  Several 
customers  are  on  our  waiting 
list.  However,  we  w-ill  not  handle 
their  work  until  we  can  meet  de¬ 
livery  schedules  and  maintain 
quality. 

Believe  me,  if  we  had  it  to  do 
over,  we  would  make  the  same 
decisions  for  a  hot  type-web  off¬ 
set  newspaper  publishing  center. 

• 

Detroit  News  Orders 
New-  GE  Press  Drive 

The  Detroit  News  has  become 
the  first  metropolitan  newspaper 
to  purchase  General  Electric’s 
new  printing  press  drive  which 
uses  silicon-controlled  rectifiers 
(SCR)  for  the  direct  conver¬ 
sion  and  control  of  power,  elim¬ 
inating  the  need  for  magnetic 
amplifiers. 

The  Detroit  News  w-ill  use 
SCR  drives  to  power  tw-o  new- 
high-speed,  eight-unit  Scott 
presses  it  is  installing  in  its 
Times  Square  plant.  The  tw-o 
SCR  drives  will  convert  and  con¬ 
trol  the  flow  of  power  to  18 
motors  capable  of  developing 
more  than  900  horsepower. 


Gordon  Fdrod  Dies; 
Prodiietioii  Expert 

Gordon  F.  Elrod,  5.'),  sales 
manager  of  Ben  Shulman  .Asso¬ 
ciates,  died  June  1  in  New-  York. 

He  had  a  long  career  in  news¬ 
paper  and  printing  circles. 

Prior  to  his  association  with 
Ben  Shulman  Associates  for  the 
last  tw-o  years,  he  w-as  w-ith  R. 
Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.  and  earlier  w-ith 
Ludlow  Typograph  Company 
and  Duplex  Printing  Press  Co.  [ 
He  had  also  worked  in  the  pro-  i 
duction  departments  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer,  Houston 
Chronicle  and  Shreveport  Times.  [ 

He  is  surv-ived  by  tw-o  chil-  k 
dren,  William  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  9 
Nancy,  and  his  mother.  He  w-as  ^ 
the  son  of  the  late  Samuel  F. 
Elrod,  stereotyper  for  more  than 
50  years  w-ith  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayiine.  f 

•  j 

Ink  Co.  Revises 

Color  Guide  Book 

After  three  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  w-ith  the  original  color 

guides.  United  States  Printing 
Ink  Corporation  has  brought  out 
a  revised  Spectroplan  Color 
Book.  It  w-ill  be  distributed  at 
the  ANPA/RI  Production  Con¬ 
ference  next  w-eek  in  Philadel- 
))hia. 

In  color  appearance,  inks 
which  appear  in  the  Spectroplan 
now-  relate  more  closely  than  | 

ever  to  the  ti-ue  look  of  stand¬ 
ard  color  on  the  newspaper 
j)age.  Any  color  selected  should 
now-  appear  more  uniform  than 
before — on  engravers’  proofs,  in 
different  newspapers,  and  on  dif¬ 
ferent  press  runs  within  the 
same  new-spaper  plant. 

The  various  hues  and  values 
of  the  colors  are  arranged  in  a 
visual  pattern  simulating  the 
spectrum.  Where  a  color  swatch 
must  be  matched,  it  need  only 
be  moved  about  on  the  face  of 
Spectroplan  until  the  closest  . 
matching  color  is  located.  Inter-  ^ 
mixing  betw-een  any  tw-o  ad¬ 
jacent  colors  results  in  an  un- 
limited  range  of  colors.  1 
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Imperial  Metal 
Invites  Visitors 
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Phil.\delphia 

Exe<-utives  of  Imperial  Type 
Jletal  Comj)any  will  have  “open 
house”  for  delegates  to  the 
ANPA/RI  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference.  It  is  a  rather 
special  occasion,  too,  to  enter¬ 
tain  visitors  at  the  block-square 
facilities  of  the  company  here. 
It  is  Imperial’s  50th  anniversary- 
year. 

Imperial’s  story  begins  with 
Wilson  S.  Yerger,  young  chemi¬ 
cal  engineer  ju.st  out  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1912. 
He  learned  that  the  Royal  Elec¬ 
trotype  Co.  was  experiencing  a 
problem  with  a  by-product  from 
their  electroplating  bath.  Given 
permission  to  study  the  problem. 
Mr.  Yerger  came  up  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  which  led  him  further  into 
the  field  of  tyi)e  metals. 

Mr.  Yerger  borrowed  a  small 
sum  from  his  mother  and  rented 
a  shack  where  he  began  his 
production  of  type  metal  and 
also  offered  a  new  service  to 
printers — analyzing  the  metal  so 
that  proper  care  could  be  taken 
of  it.  He  broke  through  most  of 
the  “secrets”  of  the  trade  and 
showed  printers  how  to  equalize 
the  loss  in  dross  with  corrective 
alloys. 

The  Yerger  plan  developed 
into  Imperial’s  Plus  and  Seiwice 
Plans.  In  1916  the  young  chemi¬ 
cal  engineer  was  joined  by  a 
college  chum,  Karl  Nibecker, 
who  organized  and  managed  the 
Cleveland  plant.  Expansion  to 
Chicago  came  in  1925  and  two 
years  later  the  Philadelphia 
plant  was  enlarged. 

It  was  in  1934-35  that  Im¬ 
perial  got  into  the  field  with 
zinc  engraving  sheets  which  had 
an  acid-resist  on  the  back. 

Mr.  Yerger  died  in  1942  and 
Mr.  Nibecker  took  over  the  helm 
of  the  company  until  his  death 
in  1957  when  Lewis  S.  Somers 
moved  up  to  the  presidency.  On 
his  retirement  last  January-, 
Claude  E.  Purkis  Sr.,  formerly 
executive  vicepresident,  was 
elected  president. 

William  C.  Otter,  vicepresi- 
dent-type  metal  sales,  an  old- 
timer  at  ANPA  mechanical  con¬ 
ferences  will  be  on  hand  to  greet 
the  visitors  at  the  plant. 


;  Foreman  Appointed 


1 


Joliet,  III 
Joseph  R.  Surinak,  a  press 
nian  since  1946,  has  beei 
.  promoterl  to  foreman  of  th 
pressroom  and  stereotype  de 
partment  at  the  Joliet  Herald 
News, 
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Plastic  belt  installation  at  the 


Jersey  Journal. 

Pla!!itie  Beltiii" 

Carries  News  Copy 

A  new  use  for  plastic  belting 
is  carrying  copy-  and  proofs 
l>etw-een  the  editorial  offices  and 
composing  rooms  of  new-spaper 
plants,  according  to  J.  E. 
Rhoads,  Wilmington,  Del.,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Texalon,  p'astic  belt¬ 
ing  and  conv-eying  tape.  An 
installation  has  l)een  made  at 
the  Jersey-  Journal  in  Jersey- 
City-,  \.  J.  (See  rut). 

The  copy  and  proofs  are  held 
l)etw-een  tw-o  continuous  pla.stic 
belts  as  they  move  from  room 
to  room,  floor  to  floor.  The  two 
belts  separate  at  each  end  of  the 
conveyor.  As  material  is  placed 
between  the  belts,  they  twist  to 
hold  it  tightly.  The  lielts  usually 
rise  when  copy-  or  iiroofs  have 
been  inserted  and  run  along 
the  ceiling  to  conserve  space. 
Cut-throughs  permit  passage 
through  walls.  As  the  l)olt  comes 
to  its  destination,  it  returns  to 
desk  level  and  separates  again, 
dropping  the  material  into  a 
receiving  basket. 

A  Rhoads  spokesman  pointed 
out  that  the  belting  used  must 
lie  virtually  stretch-free  to  make 
sure  that  material  is  not  lost  in 
transit. 

• 

Hartford  Times  Sells 
Tower  on  Mountain 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Hartford  Times  has  sold 
Times  Tower,  a  metropolitan 
landmark  for  nearly  50  years, 
and  450  acres  of  surrounding 
woodland  atop  Talcott  Mountain, 
to  an  investing  group  for 
$300,000. 

Times  Tower  Estates  Inc., 
headed  by  Frank  S.  Sotile,  dis¬ 
trict  manager  of  Sun-Life  As¬ 
surance  Company  of  Canada, 
plans  to  sub-divide  the  acreage 
for  real  estate  developments. 

The  Tower,  fourth  such  struc¬ 
ture  on  the  site,  w-as  built  in 
1915  by  Gilbert  Heublein.  The 
Gannett  Group  daily  acquired 
the  property  in  1943. 
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N.Y.  Times  Buys 
Goss  Headliners 

The  Sen'  York  Times  has 
awarded  an  order  for  eight  ^lark 
II  Headliner  presses,  with  aux¬ 
iliary-  equipment,  to  the  Goss 
Division  of  Miehle-Goss-Dexter 
Co. 

Frank  Kopp,  eastei-n  sales 
manager  for  Goss,  announced 
receipt  of  the  order  this  week. 
Sealed  bids  had  been  submitted 
by  all  press  manufacturers. 

The  order  includes  the  eight 
press  units,  two  Imi)erial  3:2 
folders,  8  reel-tension-pasters, 
complete  with  paster  pilots.  In¬ 
stallation  is  scheduled  early  in 
1963. 


For  Main  Plant 

Thomas  B.  Campion,  director 
of  production  at  the  Times,  said 
the  Goss  units  would  be  put  in 
operation  in  the  main  plant  on 
West  43rd  Street  in  place  of 
several  Hoe  units  which  date  to 
the  1920s. 

The  Times,  Mr.  Kopp  said, 
will  be  the  first  newspaper  in 
the  New  York  area  to  use  the 
Mark  II  Headliners. 

The  Times  has  a  battery  of 
W'ood  presses  in  its  43rd  Street 
plant  and  also  in  the  new  West 
Side  plant. 

.Management  Group 
Formed  at  Workshop 

Carbondale,  Ill. 

Bob  Melvold,  Maquoketa 
Newspapers,  Maquoketa,  la.,  has 
l)een  named  president  of  the  new 
Newspaper  Management  Associ¬ 
ation. 

The  organization  was  set  up 
at  the  close  of  the  weeklong 
Newspaper  Management  W’ork- 
shop  at  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity-  (May  19-25)  to  form  a 
group  which  “hopes  to  develop 
a  continuing  study-  of  news 
management  problems.” 

Other  officers  elected  are  John 
Sheley,  Pinckneyville  (Ill.) 
Demorrat,  vicepresident;  Dr. 
Howard  R.  Long,  SIU,  chair¬ 
man,  and  Marty  McGowan, 
Appleton,  Minn.,  Bill  Monfredo, 
Pan  Hills,  Pa.,  W.  W.  Smoak 
Jr.,  Walterboro,  S.  C.,  and  R.  S. 
Bosworth  Jr.,  Bristol,  R.  L, 
members  of  the  board  of  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Conference  co-directors  for 
the  1963  workshop  w-ill  be 
Marion  Krehbiel,  Norton,  Kans., 
newspaper  broker  and  visiting 
professor  at  SIU,  and  Bob  Shaw 
of  the  Washington  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Dates  for  next  year’s  confer¬ 
ence  will  be  May  18-24,  with 
emphasis  on  cold  type  composi¬ 
tion  for  offset  printing. 


Joins  .ATF  Sales  Staff 

.American  Type  Founders 
announces  the  appointment  of 
Robert  L.  Bre<llow  as  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  in  the  General  Print¬ 
ing  Equipment  Division  for 
Northern  Indiana.  He  is  a 
former  production  manager  of 
Central  Ohio  Publishing  Co., 
London,  Ohio,  and  at  one  time 
he  was  publisher  of  the  Elgin 
(Tex.)  Courier. 


Knox  Assumes 
Honolulu  Post 

Hoxolvlu 

Philip  M.  Knox,  formerly-  San 
Franeiseo  Examiner  business 
manager,  has  lieen  named  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  joint-plant 
operation  just  announced  by-  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and  the 
Honolulu  .Advertiser. 

Mr.  Knox  has  been  in  Hono¬ 
lulu  for  a  month’s  survey-  of  the 
newspaper  situation  here. 

He  also  is  associated  with 
Frank  Howard  and  Ted  Lively- 
in  L-K-H  Sales  Corjwration,  a 
mailroom  equipment  concern 
headquartere<l  in  Oakland,  Calif. 

Mr.  Knox  joined  the  Hearst 
organization  in  the  late  1940s 
from  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Trib¬ 
une.  He  was  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pitt.sburgh  (Pa.) 
.'^un-Telegraph  and  western 
director  of  circulation  for  the 
Hearst  newspapers  before  his 
appointment  as  Examiner  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

New  Firm  Organized 

A  new  firm,  the  Hawaii  News¬ 
paper  Agency-  Inc.,  was  set  up 
to  handle  the  merged  functions, 
with  Star-Bulletin  staffers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  news  side,  moving 
to  the  Advertiser  building  gradu¬ 
ally,  Movement  started  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  announcement. 

L.  Porter  Dickinson,  executive 
\-icepresident  of  the  Star-Bulle¬ 
tin,  was  named  president  of  the 
agency-;  Allan  J.  McQuire,  vice- 
president  of  the  Advertiser,  is 
vicepresident,  and  A.  K.  Wong, 
Star-Bulletin  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  is  treasurer.  Other  direc¬ 
tors  are  David  Twigg-Smith  of 
the  Advertiser  and  James  H. 
Tabor,  Honolulu  businessman. 

Henry  Messina,  Advertiser 
production  manager,  will  be 
production  director;  Joel  L. 
Irwin,  Advertiser  advertising 
director,  will  be  advertising 
director,  and  Albert  B.  Fink, 
Star-Bulletin  circulation  direc¬ 
tor,  will  be  circulation  director. 

Advertiser  staffers  were  told 
employes  of  both  papers  would 
he  shifted  en  masse  to  the 
agency.  It  is  planned  to  let 
normal  attrition  take  care  of  any 
staff  cuts,  they  were  told. 
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be  Cleve  Rumble  of  the  Low/.s- 
I'ille  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal. 

In  the  past  year,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  fires  that  seri¬ 
ously  crippled  newspapers. 
M.  M.  Batzer  who  has  made  fire 
control  studies  for  some  of  the 
nation’s  largest  newspapers  will 
speak  and  demonstrate  what  a 
pa})er  can  do  to  reduce  hazards. 

The  use  of  ROP  color  in  local 
advertising  and  editorial  sec¬ 
tions  of  newspapers  has  ex- 
pandefl  greatly  in  the  past 
several  years.  A  step-by-step 
procedure  of  producing  good 
color  separations  by  even  the 
smallest  dailies  will  be  explained 
in  detail  by  Erwin  Jaffe  of  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute,  ilr. 
Jaffe’s  system  will  enable  a 
newspaper  to  produce  local  color 
separations  with  equipment 
already  in  practically  every 
newspaper  shop.  Frank  Hunt¬ 
ress  III  of  the  San  .Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express  will  show  what 
his  newspaper  has  been  able  to 
do  \vith  the  Vario  Klischograph 
and  what  these  electronic  color 
separations  have  cost. 

(HTsel  (Conference 

Could  you  print  your  paper 
offset  more  economically?  What 
new  eejuipment  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  since  last  year?  Beyond 
what  circulation  and  page  size 
is  offset  impractical  for  a  daily 
newspaper?  Could  you,  as  a 
large  circulation  newspaper,  pro¬ 
duce  supplements  by  offset?  Is 
it  possible  for  you  to  economic¬ 
ally  pre-print  high  quality  local 
ROP  offset  for  insertion  into  the 
daily  newspaper? 

A  team  of  ANPA  Research 
Institute  production  engineers 
has  spent  months  analyzing  the 
production  cost  of  both  cold  type 
offset  and  hot  metal  letterpress 
plants  of  equal  sizes.  Their 
studies  will  enable  publishers  to 
separate  the  fact  and  fiction  that 
is  so  widespread  regarding  news¬ 
paper  offset.  This  same  group  of 
specialists  will  also  present  the 
facts  behind  offset  versus  roto 
for  supplement  production. 

The  story  on  production  tech¬ 
niques  and  equipment  at  the 
Arizona  Journal  will  be  given 
by  Bill  Sitton.  In  addition,  there 
will  be  other  conference  subjects 
presented  that  will  point  out  the 
effect  offset  will  have  on  the 
daily  newspaper  of  tomorrow. 

• 

Kiloliestki  Heatl^  Sale!^ 

Frank  J.  Kilcheski,  formerly 
general  sales  manager,  has  been 
named  vicepresident  for  national 
sales  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANP.\. 


CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 

Want  Ads  Get  Bulk 
Of  Six-Figure  Budget 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel, 

C.lasMiiecl  Advertising  Director,  New  York  Post 


How  do  you  sell  a  $13,000 
mobile  soft  ice  cream  unit? 
Simple.  Run  a  business  oppor¬ 
tunity  advertisement  in  the  clas¬ 
sified  section  of  any  newspaper. 

So  reports  Gerhard  Lang, 
national  advertising  director. 
Dairy  Dan,  Inc.,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.  DD  is  one  of  the  leaders  in 
this  rapidly  growing  mobile  soft- 
seiwe  industry. 

In  the  last  12  months  Dairy 
Dan  used  96.4%  of  its  near  six- 
figure  ad  budget  in  newspapers. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  that  amount 
went  directly  to  the  classified 
sections.  The  remainder  monies 
were  used  to  test  display  vs 
classified  in  key  test  markets. 
Classified  won  by  a  high-wide- 
handsome  margin.  Seventy-two 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
shared  the  total  DD  ad  budget. 

Dairy  Dan  manufactures  and 
sells  mobile  soft  ice  cream  units. 
These  complete  ready-to-operate 
stores-on-wheels  carry  a  price 
tag  of  $13,000  and  more  for  a 
dtduxe  model.  It  is  a  franchise 
operated  business.  To  attract 
leads  the  company  uses  three 
types  of  ads:  (1)  A  blind  ad 
directed  to  the  person  seeking  a 
business  opportunity;  (2)  A 
semi-disclosure  ad  directed  to 
those  who  may  think  they  know 
what  kind  of  business  they 
would  like;  and  (3)  a  full-dis- 
clo.sure  ad  aimed  at  the  person 
who  wants  a  Dairy  Dan  unit  but 
ntH'ds  to  be  sold. 

Earnest  l.uokers 

“We  discovered,”  Mr.  Lang 
.says,  “that  people  who  are 
actively  and  earnestly  looking 
for  a  business  opportunity — look 
to  the  Classified  sections  of  their 
favorite  newspapers.”  This  is 
true  whether  the  paper  is  a 
major  one  like  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Wall  Street  Journal  or 
.Atlanta  Constitution;  or  small 
and  medium  like  the  Youngs¬ 
town  Vindicator,  Tamaqua  (Pa.) 
Courier  or  the  Waycross  (Ga.) 
Journal. 

Unlike  most  national  adver¬ 
tisers  the  Dairy  Dan  folks  know 
jtrecisely  what  has  been  the 
response  to  their  ads  due  to  the 
scientific  system  of  “keying” 
which  Mr.  Lang  has  instituted. 
Each  coupon  or  blind  ad  carries 
a  key  indicating  the  medium  and 
date  of  insertion.  Thus,  Mr. 
Lang  has  been  able  to  come  to 


some  fairly  definite  conclusions 
alx)ut  the  pulling  power,  cost  per 
inquiry,  cost  per  sale  etc.,  of 
classified  in  relation  to  his 
product. 

What  Does  It  Cost  To  Pro¬ 
duce  a  Classified  Lead?  Roughly 
$16.  However,  the  smaller  the 
l)aper  circulation,  the  higher  the 
lead  cost,  and  conversely  the 
greater  the  circulation,  the  lower 
the  lead  cost.  The  big  papers 
produce  leads  for  under  $2.50. 
Also,  the  big  papers  pull  leads 
from  far  greater  distances.  Mr. 
Lang  claims  there  is  definite 
proof  that  certain  newspapers 
are  truly  fabulous  in  big 
regional  coverage.  Some  actually 
cover  several  states. 

.Arc  .All  Leads  Good  Ones?  DD 
has  found  that  62.3%  of  lead 
applicants  qualify  under  terms 
of  the  ad,  ie.  that  there  is  a 
$4,000  down  payment  needed  to 
go  into  the  business;  34.2%  did 
not  qualify  or  were  waiting  for 
their  “Deah  Ole  Aunt”  to  die 
and  leave  them  the  funds;  the 
3.4%  are  the  usual  cranks  and 
psychos. 

What  Day  Is  Best  For  The 
Business  Shopper?  Sunday,  of 
course,  with  a  52.7%  response, 
next  comes  Wednesday  with 
12.7';c,  Tuesday  with  11.80%, 
and  in  order  Friday,  Monday, 
Saturday  and  last  Thursday.  DD 
sticks  to  S  unday- W’ednesday 
combo  for  best  results. 

ir/(a(  Size  Ad?  For  some 
unknowTi  reason  90  lines  seem 
to  come  up  as  the  best  read,  best 
seen.  Next  comes  a  45  line.  .  .  . 
When  linage  goes  up  to  350 
lines,  the  pull  is  poor.  ...  14 
lines  represent  another  Itomb. 
DD  suspects  that  the  90  lines 
look  believable. 

Coupon  vs  No  Coupon.  Test 
after  test  conclusively  shows 
that  an  ad  with  a  coupon  will 
outdraw  a  non-coupon  ad. 
Further  couponing  tends  to  give 
an  ad  message  greater  longevity. 
Returns  indicate  a  business 
seeker  will  hold  the  coupon  30 
to  45  days  before  sending  in. 
For  the  "most  part  most  appli¬ 
cants  send  in  within  two  days. 

Faults  of  Classified  Sections. 
First,  the  lack  of  column  width 
unification;  and  second,  refusal 
to  take  mats  or  cuts.  The  latter 
makes  it  very  difficult  for  a 
company  to  build  an  image  on  a 
long-term  basis. 


QUESTIONS?  I 

“Grass  roots — seminar  style"  I 
is  the  format  for  a  numl)er  off 
segments  of  the  forthcoming^ 
ANCAM  Convention  slated  for 
the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  Buffalo,}' 
June  17-21.  Moderator  is' 
Anthony  T.  Powderly,  former 
ANCAM  president  and  CAM, 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle.  CAMs  who  wish  to 
have  particular  questions  dis¬ 
cussed  are  urged  to  \\Tite  out  ‘ 
their  queries  in  adv^ance  and ' 
mail  them  to  Raymond  1.  Dykes, 
program  chairman,  c/o  the 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Buffalo.  l 


New  C.  M.  Appointed  ? 

By  Oakland  Tribune  1 

Oakland,  Calif. 

William  Ortman  has  been 
named  circulation  manager  of 
the  Oakland  Tribune  to  succeed 
J.  H.  McCourtney.  Mr.  Ortman 
began  his  newspaper  career  on 
the  Tribune  in  1938.  He  has  been 
in  Tribune  circulation  work 
since,  except  for  a  wartime 
absence.  j 

Mr.  McCourtney,  Tribune  cir¬ 
culation  manager  for  more  than  I 
a  decade,  is  past  president  of  I 
the  California  CMA  and  of  the  I 
California  Newspaperboy  Foun- 1 
dation.  I 


S&HAds 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


ing  manager,  said  it  added  up  to  1 
174  pages  of  400,000  lines.  I 

“This  is  in  addition  to  our  | 
regfular  advertising  campaign, 
which  makes  newspapers  the  j 
key  medium,”  Mr.  Corona  said. 
“VVe  have  three  programs  a  year 
for  which  we  buy  2,000,000  lines  j 
devoted  to  green  stamp  copy. 
Each  program  covers  a  four- 
week  period.  The  first  comes  in 
January;  the  second,  in  Septem¬ 
ber;  the  third,  just  before 
Christmas.” 

S&H  is  buying  half  of  the 
Dinah  Shore  show  on  televisiM 
and  next  year  will  take  over 
the  entire  program  which  costs 
$3,000,000. 

“But  newspapers  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  get  the  biggest  share 
of  our  appropriation,”  Mr.  Co¬ 
rona  said. 

McDonald  and  A&P  are  also 
going  all  out  with  Plaid  stamp 
newspaper  copy  placed  by  the 
D’Arcy  Advertising  Co.,  Ken¬ 
neth  Hall,  account  executive. 

.\ggre!»>i>e  Plans 

“Our  advertising  plans  for  the 
future  are  not  yet  definite,  but 
you  can  be  sure  they  will  h*  “ 
aggressive,”  Roy  W.  (Jodley,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the  L 
F.  McDonald  Co.,  said. 
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Atlanta  Air  Crash: 
101  Biogs  In  Hours 


Atlantans  grab  for  Sunday  extra  on  airplane  disaster. 


Botthof  of  SR&D 
Tortured  and  Robbed 
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for  New  York,  Atlanta  and 
and  Houston,  crashed  and 
burned  during  takeoff  and  that 
few  passengers  escaped  death. 
By  noon  the  dreadful  facts  were 
pouring  into  Atlanta :  more  than 
100  local  residents  —  members 
of  the  Atlanta  Art  Association 
who  were  on  a  three  week  art 
tour  of  Europe  —  perished  in 
the  flaming  crackup. 

The  Sunday  quiet  of  the  news¬ 
paper  offices  was  shattered  and 
newsmen  were  galvanized  into 
action.  The  news  services  tele¬ 
phoned  editors  of  both  papers. 
Journal  city  editor  Harold  Davis 
summoned  six  reporters  to  the 
office  after  hearing  first  reports 
that  18  of  the  dead  were  At¬ 
lantans.  By  shortly  after  noon 
he  had  a  .staff  of  more  than  a 
dozen  men  on  hand. 

3  ('.<>u>ins  .\bourtl  Plane 

Farm  Editor  Harold  Joiner 
heard  the  report  on  the  radio 
as  he  returned  home  from  Sun¬ 
day  school.  He  drove  to  the 
office  to  help  write  obituaries. 


the  commercial  photographer 
who  made  three  prints  which 
were  added  to  the  20  or  more 
being  transmitted  over  AP’s  pic¬ 
ture  wire. 

CJub  Editor  a  Victim 

The  Journal  front-paged  the 
last  story  about  the  ill-fated 
tour  written  b>'  its  own  Club 
Editor,  Margaret  Turner,  who 
died  in  the  crash.  The  trip  was 
a  volunteer  assignment  for  Mrs. 
Turner.  Her  husband  had  died 
several  months  ago  and  the 
Journal  thought  the  trip  would 
Ite  a  wonderful  opiwrtunity  to 
cheer  her  up. 

Reaction  to  coverage  of  the 
story  in  Atlanta  was  an  experi¬ 
ence  for  newsmen.  One  Atlantan 
newspaper  executive  put  it  this 
way : 

“Television  did  a  superb  job 
covering  this  story.  Both  radio 
and  television  interrupted  regu¬ 
lar  programs  —  including  wor¬ 
ship  services  —  to  get  out  the 
news. 

“But  this  stoiy  illustrates  the 


IXni.\NAP()LIS 

Two  Washington  reporters 
and  a  weekly  newspaper  editor 
from  Mississippi  have  been 
named  1962  national  Headliners 
by  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  the  profes¬ 
sional  society’  for  women  in 
journalism. 

This  year’s  winners  are: 

Elizabeth  S.  (Mrs.  Leslie) 
Carpenter,  for  more  than  15 
years  a  Washington  newspaper¬ 
woman  and  now  serving  as 
executive  assistant  to  Vice 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Ann  M.  Corrick,  radio  and 
television  news  reporter  for 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting 
Company  in  Washington. 

Hazel  Brannon  (Mrs.  Walter 
D.)  Smith,  editor  and  publi.sher 
of  the  Lexington  Advertiner  and 
three  other  weekly  newspapers 
in  Mississippi,  winner  of  numer¬ 
ous  citations  for  her  continuing 
fight  against  injustice  and 
crime. 

• 

Gene  Piilliaiii  .Made 


WlNNETK.4,  Ill. 

C.  Laury  Botthof,  46,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Standard  Rate  &  Data 
Service,  his  wife  and  11-year- 
old  son  were  beaten  and  tortured 
May  28  by  three  hooded  gun¬ 
men. 

The  gunmen  invaded  Mr. 
Botthof’s  24  -  room,  $200,000 
home  near  here  and  woke  the 
Botthof’s  in  their  bedroom,  then 
roused  their  son,  Lance,  and  two 
maids. 

The  robbers  tore  the  night¬ 
clothes  off  Mrs.  Botthof  and  the 
maids,  then  beat  Mr.  Botthof 
and  his  son  with  pistols  and  fists 
in  an  attempt  to  get  the  com¬ 
bination  of  an  unused  basement 
safe.  The  robbers  also  burned 
the  women  with  cigaret  butts. 
Mr.  Botthof,  who  said  the  safe 
was  never  used,  told  them  he 
did  not  know  the  combination. 

The  gunman  escaped  with 
$7,500  in  cash  and  jewelry. 

Humble  Schedules 


Journal  editor  Jack  Spalding, 
who  had  three  cousins  aboard 
the  plane  and  knew  many’  others, 
also  came  in  and  started  work 
on  the  obituaries.  Copy’  editor 
Bob  Simmons,  who  was  the  Sun¬ 
day  slot  man,  heard  the  news 
over  his  car  radio  enroute  to 
work.  Later  he  handled  the  lead 
story  and  wrote  an  eight-column 
headline  in  rarely  used  96-point 
type. 

Composing  room  superintend¬ 
ent,  Jim  Perry’,  summoned  extra 
printers  by  phone  and  had  coffee 
shops  coml)ed  for  any  men  wait¬ 
ing  around  for  their  shift  to  be¬ 
gin. 

All  hands  worked  furiously 
to  write  101  biographies,  lead 
stories,  side  bars,  w’ire  service 
and  staff  produced  pictures,  and 
.  the  16  Vs -column  file  cuts  on  the 
deceased  which  hit  the  stands 
by  7  p.m.  in  the  first  extra  edi¬ 
tion  on  a  local  story  that  the 
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fact  that  a  tragedy  of  this 
nature  isn’t  complete  for  people 
—  it  just  doesn’t  seem  absolute¬ 
ly  real  to  them  —  until  they  see 
the  whole  thing  wrapped  up  in 
a  newspaper  story.  On  Sunday, 
for  us,  it  was  a  reaffirmation  of 
the  newspaper  business.  It 
proved  once  again  that  newspa¬ 
pers  do  perform  a  public  serv¬ 
ice.’’ 

In  downtown  Atlanta,  pedes¬ 
trians  gathered  in  front  of  the 
big  windows  of  the  Journal  of¬ 
fices  and  w’atched  the  presses 
roll  on  the  extra  editions.  As  the 
papers  came  off  the  presses  a 
throng  blocked  downtow’n  streets 
in  an  effort  to  get  the  new’s. 
Frantic  customers  ciammed  the 
counter  inside  the  newspaper’s 
office. 

The  extra  press  run  was  32,- 
000  above  the  normal  for  the 
south  Georgia  edition’s  circula¬ 
tion. 

for  June  9,  1962 


.\ssistant  Publisher 

Indianapolis 

Eugene  S.  Pulliam  has  been 
named  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Indiannpoli.H  A'cu’.s  and  the 
Indianapolis  Star. 

Named  to  succeed  him  in  the 
managing  editor’s  post  of  the 
News  was  Wendell  C.  Phillippi, 
former  assistant  managing 
editor. 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher 
of  the  Star  and  News  and  six 
other  new’spapers  in  Indiana  and 
.Arizona,  .said  on  making  the 
promotions: 

“My  son,  w’ho  has  been  with 
our  company  since  1937,  will 
work  directly  under  me  in  the 
day-to-day  direction  of  our  news 
and  editorial  departments. 

“William  A.  Dyer  Jr.,  who  is 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  will  continue  to  direct  all 
other  operations  of  the  papers.” 


2  June  Campaigns 

Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co. 
will  have  two  newspaper  cam¬ 
paigns  running  in  June,  R.  M. 
Gray,  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  has  announced. 

.Approximately  500  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  are  on  the 
.schedule  placed  by  McCann- 
Erickson,  with  liberal  use  of 
ROP  color. 


Pulliam  Phillippi 
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New  Orleans 

{Conthiucd  from  po(jc  0> 

lole  in  the  Picayune,  which  was 
merged  with  the  Times  Demo¬ 
crat  in  1S>14. 

They  were  Jerry*  K.  Nichol¬ 
son,  32-year-old  treasurer  and  a 
director  of  the  publishinp:  com¬ 
pany  and  the  son  of  the  late 
j)resident;  Mrs.  Yorke  P.  Nich¬ 
olson,  whose  late  husband  was  a 
vicepresident,  and  her  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Nich¬ 
olson  Corbin  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Nicholson  Fischer.  Mrs.  Cor¬ 
bin’s  husband,  Carl,  is  editor  of 
the  States-Item. 

Holdinp  some  (>8,000  shares, 
they  sent  stockholders  a  tele¬ 
gram  urging  them  not  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  Newhouse  offer  without 
full  financial  statements  to  show 
fair  market  value  and  firm  as- 
sui'ances  of  local  control. 

In  a  letter  they  said  on  .May 
8,  10()2  those  of  the  undersigned 
who  were  menibers  of  the  former 
voting  trust  joined  together  to 
terminate  this  voting  ti*ust  l>e- 
cau.se  they  had  come  to  realize 
that  it  had  l>ecome  controlle<l  by 
voting  trustees  re))resenting  only 
a  small  i>ercentage  of  the  stock¬ 
holders. 

“The  effect  of  this  termination 
has  been  to  return  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  sto<*kholder  his  right  to 
vote  his  stock  and  to  Im'  heard 
in  the  councils  of  the  company,” 
they  stated. 

“We  now  understand  that 
those  very  voting  trustees  and 
ilirectors  who  urged  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  voting  trust  in 
order,  so  they  claimed,  to  keep 
the  control  of  the  policies  of 
the  i)a|)er.s  in  local  hands  are 
now  urging  this  sale.” 

They  said  it  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  New¬ 
house  policy  is  dictated  by 
ownership  rather  than  by  mati- 
agement. 

Kalpli  NiclioUoii  Offero  \id 

Ralph  Nicholson,  publisher  of 
the  Dothan  (Ala.)  Ktuflr  who 
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formerly  owned  the  New  l>r- 
leans  Item  but  did  not  own  it 
when  it  was  sold  to  the  Times- 
Picayune  Company  in  15>.'>8.  an- 
nounc>'»l  he  was  coming  to  the 
aid  of  the  Nichol.«vin  family  to 
which  he  is  not  ivlated.  He  said 
he  would  sene  as  an  associate 
adviser  and  consultant. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Tims  had 
written  each  emjiloye  noting  Mr. 
Newhouse’s  assurances  and  tell¬ 
ing  employes  they  had  nothing 
to  fear  concerning  job  security 
as  long  as  he  was  pivsident. 

Saturday  night  >ii's.  Nichol¬ 
son  and  her  daughtei*s  hobling 
some  38,000  shaivs  advised 
stm'kholders  that  their  efforts 
ap)>eared  futile  and  said:  “We 
no  longer  have  a  basis  for  hojM' 
that  majority  control  of  the 
Times-Picayune  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  by  Samuel  I.  Newhouse 
can  be  im'venteil.  It  is  our  in¬ 
tention  reluctantly  to  sell  our 
stock  on  Monday." 

.4  similar  announcement  from 
Jerry  Nicholson  holding  some 
.30,0(')0  shares  came  the  next 
night.  He  said  he  was  forced 
to  sell  his  stock  to  Mr.  New- 
hou.se  at  $1.M)  a  share  “to  avoid 
the  untenable  position  of  a  mi¬ 
nority  stiH'kholder  with  Mr. 
Newhou.se  as  majority  stock¬ 
holder  in  complete  control  of  our 
news|iaper.s.” 

h'ormal  announcement  that 
.Mr.  Newhouse  hail  In'eii  offered 
more  than  enough  shares  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  majority  was  made  by 
.Mr.  Freidrichs  on  Monday  and 
the  newspaper  story  began  as 
follows:  “The  Times  I’icayune 
and  New  Orleans  States  Item 
will  iM'come  members  of  the 
.Newhou.se  national  group  of 
locally-managed  newspapers  . . .” 

Newhoiise  .'^liileiiieiil 

A  statement  by  .Mr.  .New¬ 
house  <le<*lared:  “Whatever  con¬ 
tribution  I  may  make  will  be 
(irimarily  in  the  direction  of  sup¬ 
porting  the  institutional  inti*g- 
rity  of  the.se  great  imblications 
and  assuring  the  pre.sent  local 
management  full  freedom  to 
make  their  own  thinking  effec¬ 
tive  .  .  . 

“I  am  conscious  of  the  rich 
history  of  these  newspapers,  of 
their  community  and  of  the  area 
and  I  am  jiarticularly  imjires.sed 
with  the  an'a’s  opportunity  for 
future  growth.” 

The  “monopoly”  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  enjoys  the,  distinction  of 
having  had  the  .sanction  of  the 
.Sujireme  Court  of  the  Cnited 
.States  and  the  Ifeiiartment  of 
Justice.  Several  years  ago,  the 
Times-Picayune  Comjiany  was 
found  guilty  of  certain  firactices 
in  restraint  of  traile,  but  the 
highest  court  reversed  the  judg¬ 
ment,  on  the  ground  that  the 
government  had  failed  to  estab- 
li.sh  injury  to  the  Xew  Orfcawx 
/tfin.  In  July  1958,  not  long 


after  the  court  niling,  Da\  id 
(Tommy)  Stern  sold  the  fixed 
assets  and  goodwill  of  the  Item 
to  the  T-P  Conpiany.  I'nder  an 
arrangement  with  the  .\ntitnist 
Division,  the  T-P  leasixl  back 
the  assets  to  the  Item  ('onuiany 
for  30  days,  during  which  jieriod 
bids  were  sought  on  them.  No 
one  apjieaivd  to  )>ay  more  than 
$3.4  million  which  was  the  T-P 
)irice,  so  the  consolidation  of  the 
Item  with  the  States  was  finally 
authorized. 

Thirteen  years  ago  Mr.  New¬ 
house  i>as.sod  up  an  o)>portunify 
to  buy  the  Item. 

It  has  been  Mr.  Newhouse’s 
custom  to  pre.sent  a  certified 
check  at  the  closing  of  a  sale. 
He  was  n'porlixl  to  have  taken 
a  chi'ck  with  him  to  New  Or¬ 
leans  on  1'uesday,  but  he  denied 
(his. 

"The  money  was  already 
there,”  he  said. 


Deiiiaree  C.  Bess 
Dies  in  N.Y.  at  68 

Item.'iree  C.  Hess.  08,  former 
associate  editor  of  the  Satiirdait 
DreninU  I'oat,  was  found  dead 
June  2  in  his  hotel  room  in  New 
York  City. 

A  mitive  of  Kansas  ('ity.  Mo., 
he  wjis  graduated  from  fhe  ITni- 
versity  of  Iowa  in  I'.HO  and 
worked  for  the  M  iinira  poliit 
Triinnir  and  the  I, on  Aniirlrn 
Thiirn.  From  1924  to  l!f20,  he 
was  chief  correspondent  in  (he 
Far  East  for  fhe  S' nr  York 
h'l'ritini/  I’ont  .'ind  the  I’hilailrl- 
phin  1‘iililir  Lnli/rr. 

I„'ifer  he  .served  as  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  (he  Japan  Ailrrrtinrr  in 
Tokyo  iind  from  15128  to  15(31 
as  North  China  bureau  manager 
for  United  Press. 

He  bec.'une  a  corn-spondenf 
for  fhe  Chrintian  Srinirr  Moni¬ 
tor  in  China,  Japan,  Russia  and 
Europe  in  15(32  and  worked  in 
that  .'issignmenf  until  he  joirieil 
the  Saturdav  Evening  Post  in 
15(38. 

Fidilor 

f’OATK.SVIt.I.B.  Pa. 

b'red  H.  .Manship,  7((,  retinsl 
managing  editor  of  the  Coatm- 
rillr  /{rroril,  flied  at  his  home 
hi’re  on  .May  27.  He  .started  his 
newspaper  career  as  a  (irinter 
with  the  Record  in  15((l5(,  and 
later  went  to  the  editorial  sifle. 


Waller  Dear, 
Jersey  City. 
Dies  at  84 


Jkkskv  Cit>.  N.  .1. 

Walter  Mooiv  Dear,  8.'>.  a  for¬ 
mer  )>resident  of  the  Ameiioan 
News)ia|>er  Publishers  .\ssocia- 
tion  and  a  former  publisher  of 
(he  Jnnry  Journal  here,  died 
June  2. 

Mr.  Dear's  fadtet,  Jose\>h  A. 
Dear,  joined  the  Jersey  Journal, 
then  the  h'vrninp  Journat,  in 
18(>7  and  acipiin'd  control  of  it 
early  in  this  century. 

Walter  Dear  joined  (he  Jour¬ 
nal  in  1898  as  a  rej>or(er  and 
subsequently  Ix'came  business 
managm*,  general  manager  and 
then  publisher.  During  most  of 
his  .54  years  in  journalism.  Mr. 
Dear  was  treasurer  and  co-pub¬ 
lisher  with  his  hrofher.  (he  late 
Judge  Jo.se|)h  A.  Dear  of  (he 
old  New  Jersey  Court  of  Errors 
and  A|>peals. 

In  1911  and  1912,  Walter  M. 
Dear  was  jiresidenf  of  fhe  New 
Jersey  Press  Association.  He 
was  later  honored  with  lifetime 
memls’rship  in  fhe  Hoard  of  Di- 
n'cfors. 

He  Is'came  treasurer  of  the 
American  Newspa|)er  Publishers 
As.sociation  in  15(31  and  was  re¬ 
elected  annually  until  15(39, 
when  he  was  elected  vicepresi- 
flent.  He  served  as  president 
from  1941  to  1943. 

He  was  named  chairman  of 
the  Newspaper  Piilpwooil  Com¬ 
mittee  in  1943  and  Iml  a  drive 
in  27  states  to  overcome  the 
wartime  shortage  of  puipwood. 
The  ANPA  gave  him  its  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Sendee  Award  in 
1944  for  this  work. 

Mr.  I)ear  rer’eived  the  l(istin- 
guished  Service  Award  of  Rut¬ 
gers  University  in  15(41  and 
(he  gold  Achievement  Medal  of 
(he  PfKir  RichanI  (dub  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  15(42.  He  held  a  num- 
U-r  of  important  appointive 
state  (Kisitions  through  the  years 
and  was  an  active  and  influen¬ 
tial  civic  lea<ler. 

.Mr.  Dear  retireil  for  the  .ser- 
ond  and  last  time  in  15(.*)2 ’(EAP. 
April  o,  19.52,  jiage  56)  after 
sale  f)f  the  Jersey  .Fournal  which 
had  absorl)ed  the  Jrrxr)/  Oh- 
nrrrrr,  to  Samuel  1.  Newhouse. 


CM  in  !\e*w  S|m>I 


Kay  (rifrEEnl  Kclire^ 

Cot.rvfBT  S.  Ohio  I 
Ray  W.  Gifford,  adverti-siiif  j 
executive  of  the  ('olumhun  We* 


Al.flAMBRA,  f5alif.  Ray  W.  Gifford,  adverti.sm* 
RicharfI  D.  Cramer,  who  rose  executive  of  the  ('.olumhun  Tm- 
frf>m  carrier  ftoy  to  circulation  patrh,  retired  June  1,  ending  30 
manager  of  the  filrnilalr  Nrv>n-  years  of  service  with  the  paper 
/'rc«s,  has  become  circulation  and  culminating  a  career  span- 
manager  of  the  Athamhra.  font-  ning  more  than  half  a  century  rt 
Advnratr.  the  newsj)aper  field. 
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ASNK  Hoiiis  Oftirf* 

111  VNT  \  Kiiililing 

The  A  111  eric  an  S<viety  of 
Newspaper  Editors  will  ot'oupy 
offices  next  to  the  American 
Newspaper  rnMisliers  Assm’ia- 
tion  at  ToO  Third  Avenue,  New 
York  «’ity. 

ASNK  diiwtors,  annonncinu 
the  leasing  of  space,  said  the 
SiH'ietx  will  haxe  its  own 
entrance  an<l,  as  always,  will 
o)>eiate  completeh  independent¬ 


ly,  hnt  it  will  take  advaniafi-e  of 
cettain  office  economies  by  rent- 
inn  ANPA  mailinn  ei|nipment, 
etc. 

The  date  for  movintr  the  offices 
from  Wilminnton,  l>elaware, 
awaits  the  employment  of  an 
e\e«'ntive  se«’retary  to  re]ilace 
l-'rederic  (i.  I’itts  and  Alice  Fox 
I’ltts,  who  are  retiring:.  Vermont 
t'.  Royster,  Wnl)  Strfft  .7«n<rwit/, 
is  in  charne  of  the  search  for 
candidates.  He  may  he  con¬ 
tacted  at  the  |>aper’s  N.  A',  office. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  owr  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


\\\Ol  " 

s.\i.Ks.rrRrHASKs-nN.\NnN<; 

uith  lii**  i-ption. 

Servii-^.  N.  f’ 

ITS  Nf)T  the  dmxn  pnA-ment  thnt 
huy^  the  ne"«|'ni>er  it>  ihe  ]'et*on* 
fility  fin*i  nhility  of  the  hnyei .  Th'« 
IB  AAhy  '^e  )n«i«t  on  i’*er«onrti  «i>nt:nt 
tellinif 

I.KN  IFIfillNFU  AtiF.Nf  Y 
r  IIo\  !»'•.?  Ml.  riert^ant.  Vo-h'iynn 

t'tlNnitKNTI  M.  lNn>HV  M'lON 

Prtily  NevA«|'Hi>er  Vn>|>erl  iee 
\V.  H  tiioxer  t'o.  \entnrn.  t'nlif. 

NKW  -rXTKR  SAl.KS-m?t'HA'=KS 
All  nes:t>tifttion«  in  Btriot  ronfi«len«*e. 
No  i>nhlir  liMin^B 

I'  I  \  I  F  N  F  w  s  r  \  r  f.  H  s 

r  tV  1Io\  rx7<t.  <»nil««Ien.  .Mrthrtmrt 

CLASSIFIED 

iilvfirfininn  Hnh\% 

line  ■•«««  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
InxvrNeii 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Pavnkl*  «itli 
4  limn  <a  55t  PB  lin*  wch 
iniBlion;  3  lim»j  St  70t .  2  ®  SOt; 

1  ®  95t  Add  25t  for  Bo»  S»rxit«.  Do 
n«t  ttnd  irrcpldcdklo  clipoinis.  «lc..  in 
lo  Help  Wnnlod  ads  until  dir»tl 
rdputst  is  madd  for  flidni  EAP  cannot 
k»  rtsponsikit  for  Ikoir  rdlurn. 

JOi  APfllCANTS  may  hav»  a  supply 
if  printed  emptosment  application  forms 
ky  sendina  s»lf-addt»ssdd  Sc  stamped 
entelope  to  EtP  Classiked  Department 

AIL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  ®  SI  00  pei  line  each  insertion: 

3  timet  a  $1  15;  2  times  «  SI  30;  1 
time  ®  SI  45  per  line  3  line  minimum 
add  SOc  lor  Bo»  Semice 

ESP  will  not  forward  individual  replies 
to  kov  numbers  weiphinp  more  than  two 
ounces  —  otherwise  additional  postape 
must  be  supplied  hy  respondent 

01  OO  SEWVICC  CHARCE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

52  Time  Contract  Rate 
70c  pet  line 

piSPLAT  CLASSIFIED.  S2  50  per  aqate 
line  S35  00  per  column  inch  Minimum 
space  one  inch 

deadline  for  classified  AO- 

VERTISIN6,  ToosRov,  5:00  F.M. 
Count  36  chotactors  an^  or  spacos  oor 
line.  No  akkreviations.  (Add  1  lint  for 
kov  information).  Bov  holders'  identities 
held  in  strict  conidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the 
ripht  to  edit  all  copy. 

htiilor  &  Publisher 
•50  Third  Ave..  N.  Y.  22.  N.  Y. 
PhoRe  Plata  2-7050 


editor  A;  PUBLISHER  for  June  9,  1962 


ANNOlAr.KXIl  MS 

sp<ipF>r  Uri>kf>rs  \ 

M  \  Y  RinRiinTTJton.  X.  Y  • 

FBinhli!»hf^i  1*>14.  N>xx  f' 

ROTisHT  ATiki  SOLD  xxithoul  publiritx*.  ^ 

i< 

P  I  A  la 

Am«»vi4*n'B  No.  I  N^xvBpafx^r  Rn'V<»r”  *' 

Kixinmay»>4>  v.  Mirh.  Phonr^  FI  2-fi^*22.  1' 

^^K  KNOW  f'MalF  ANP  VR17.0N  A  > 
n^xx  -nn<\  th^y  Vtjoxx  iib!  If  r^n  v 

xxHTTt  to  buy  n  Fnliiornia  or  ^ 

Df^xx  Bpajs^r  t>i‘»>t>^rt  X .  Ipt  ii«  Bhoxv  y»ai  i 
hoxx  isur  ix»rB4>nnl  «erxif#*  o)wat*»« 

OARRFRT  *  H  XNfYR  K  | 

9-R  Xt  littKttsn  .Xv^nu#*  > 

Rix^i-«i4lr»  PaliforTtin  < 

PFAN  SFIrleFRS  b^IIb  AriT.ona  Hn»i  ^ 
Sdnithxx^M  n«>xx  fi2.s  F..  Main.  \ 

M#«a.  .Xri*.,  c  ex  r\nxxmin«  Trxint  t  o. 

Xcfc.*p<ip«»ra  For  .Snle>  t 

<  XMF  irxriT.M,  (t.AIN  WKFKt.Y  \ 

l.aiv^  tva*tiT>ff  arf»a.  xx^b  fe»l  flat  l>^l 
Sh'Xtibl  inorwxB#  Exv^r  TxO  ix^r  I'ant 
^jr^r  b^ax#r  rnbliBh^r.  Only 
>I0.E>ih)  Hoxxn.  jEXB^rh  A.  SnysW.  22^4 
Fan  Romn^ya  Pr.,  Anaheim.  Calif, 
rh  FF  .3-1361.  ' 

I 

COrNTY  SFaAT  FXt'M’SlVK  xxE^dkkly,  ’ 
f'nly  paiT^r  in  rirh  farm  wxinty.  You  ’ 
XX  ill  enjExy  hnntins,  fl^hintr.  living  in  ' 
xE^f^rn  moxintain  BtMp  valley.  {Whm\  ' 

plant,  f.xrt.iHO  xxith  |l4,.xb0  <loxxn. 
Shoifloi  Tx^t  >lo>.6«>4l.  ThiB  IB  a  Bonnil 
n#»xxBpai'^r  in  fin^  tsxxxn.  JoBpph  Y. 
''nxil^r,  NVxxBpaii^r  Hn'Ker,  2234  F. 
Romnava  l^r.»  Anahaim,  Calif.  Ph.  ! 
KK  3-1361  slay  or  nite.  ; 

v'^MAIala  KASTFaRN  I'A  WFFKFY 
pbiB  jexh  Bhop.  '61  grtxBB  4i'M.  2-Bt«xry 
bn«k  bMff.  .3uM.  'k  kioxxn.  PiBBolving 
partnevBhip.  Ibx\  1696.  WIitor  A  Fnb- 
liBh^r. 

TWO  C.MalF.  b^arh  oity  xxr»^kli^* 
I'ri4‘^l  for  Epiirk  Bale.  llo\  1719,  KEiitEir 
^  PxibliBher. 

CNomiSKP  NK  FLA.  (TY  SKA  I' 

xxpekly.  $r2M  grEXBB  rlaBB.  .\rea  grExxx- 
ing  xxifh  Fla.  tin  I'eautifiil  lake. 

E*aBh  Exr  |9M  xvith  <k"xn.  IIesx  661, 
Maorlenny,  FbxriEla. 

WFaFKIaY  NKWSPArKR  general  rir- 
ciilatiExn.  2nEl  clanB  mailing.  BiibBd'rip-  ‘ 
tixxn  liBt.  Oxvner  muet  Bell.  IbiBineeB 
free  Exf  slebt.  Will  take  iloxxn  I'ayment. 
anil  if  you  ran  BhExxv  me  that  vexu  are 
a  lEet'Bon  xxhix  knExxvB  the  VxiiBineBB 
thitnigh  Exfltre  rheI  bark  BhExp  anEl  nE»t 
afraiEl  1«x  xvExrk  Fll  treat  yExii  right 
Exn  the  nExte  balance,  t'xmtart  me  fE»r 
full  iletailB:  t'.  S.  rerhtel,  P.  tl.  Ibsx 
12.  K1  ttranaEla,  t'alif. 

WFdxSTKKN  tXlUNTY  SFeAT  PAII.Y.  i 
Nice  nmall  city  in  pictureBxiue  niExuntain  | 
valley.  IrrigateEl  ranchee  ami  cattle  ; 
rancheB  tEXo.  What  a  place  fExr  ytxur  1 
CEXxx  KxyB  anti  cxxw  girla  to  gnxxv  up!  • 
Fine  hunting  ami  flehing  for  yExu  ttxo! 
tfxxixil  plant.  BtxunEl  future.  BteaEly  Uxcal 
ixaynxll.  Only  $2.3, IhH)  dExxvn.  J.  A, 
SnyEler.  2234  K.  RExmneya  Pr.,  Ana¬ 
heim,  Calif.  KK  3-1361. 


\\>Ol  Xr.KMKM  S 

f'*»r  Salt* 

SFLfNT  WFFKLIKS  < 

Ark.  |«rxM— Neb  $2CM  &  J.XflM 

Col.  $:<\M  tlkln  I30M 

III.  j[2.^M->Oi*e  $3flM  i 

la  3b‘>M  A  ?6hM— S  PakExfa  I20M 

K«  628M  &  $4EtM  Tex  |20M  *  lUbiM 

M  iBB  $  1 3:3 M  -  W  aBh .  1 3eM 

Mo.  I30M 

Nexx  Knglaml  $l2eXM  ! 

MiEixxeBt  $4x>e^M 

M.  R.  Ki-ehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Ks.  ^ 

WFFKl.Y'  tIf.MN  —  BIX  pai^erB,  xxne  j 
plant,  in  bsxxming  Buburban  at'eaB  Exf 
metrExixxlitan  city  in  xveBtevn  V.  S. 
Rotary.  niExIern  eipiipment.  real  eBtate  I 
inrluElesl.  milliExn  slollar  claB«  ' 

tliher  xxeekly  prxxp^rtieB.  ?60,000  up. 
Further  inlExrmatixxn  txx  Epialifle*!  buyeiB  ’ 
♦xn  E'sxnfiElential  baBiB 
J.  t'  TExney,  T.  O.  3.>9.  FairfleUl. 
CalitExrnia.  Fexf  \einExn  \.  Paine. 
Brnker. 

mOMNt;  niR  v  rRtlFFRTY  in  the 
BEXuth  Exr  BdXuihxxeBT  ”  PailieB  anti  xxeek- 
lieB  noxx  available.  Write  or  E‘all  NexxB-  ^ 
pai>er  SeiviE*e  Cex.,  InE*..  4e>8  S.  Bonita  ! 
Axe.,  Panama  City.  Fla. 

t>W  NFR  meElium-Bire  afternExon  Elaily. 
FaBtern  part  of  F.S..  xxill  «ell  intex-eBt  , 
tEX  all-anxunEl  nexx  Bpai>erman  xxho  xxoxibl 
jExin  BtalT  and  xxork  tExxxanl  Eixmt'lvte 
EXxxneiBhip  xxiihin  lexx  yeaiB.  ReplieB  ] 
EssnftElential.  B*'X  1761,  FElitExr  61  I'ub- 
liBher. 

Western  xxeeklies  anEl  Elailies  everv- 
xxhere.  J At'K  L  S3't>M,  A  ASStBl- 
\TES.  Sxiite  60e>.601,  63»1  HexIIvxv.xehI 
BIxeI.,  liEXB  XngeleB  28,  t'alifExrnia. 

87STABM^HKP  NF:W  F.NCLANP 
WFFKPY  anxl  Printing  BuBine«B. 
tJisxBB  Cla**.  Well  eEtuipt>e«l.  Best  offer 
by  .Xug.  I,  takes  it.  .Asking  |32M  xvith  , 
8S.B10M  eIexxxh.  B*'x  1777,  f^IitExv  &  1 
Publisher. 

N.  .1,  SEACOAST  WFKM.Y  .lust  in 
time  fExr  summer.  No  plant  but  xxith 
Esr  xxithEuit  printing  arrangement.  Bar¬ 
gain.  Oxxner  has  Esther  interests  Box 
1793,  F.ElitE>r  A  Puhlisher. 

P'finff’rf  j 

tnVNKRS  OF  SEVERAL  PAILY  ! 
nexxBpaisers  xvant  Iex  buy  EMntrEslling  t 
interest  in  S'UinEl  «laily  nexxspaiser  in 
the  7  tEX  ."tO  thotisanil  E*irE'u1ati4sn  Edass.  1 
All  replies  xxill  W  treate^I  xvith  E-Esn- 
fitlenE'e.  B*sx  17'^,  F-Elitisr  A  Puhlisher 

lnrf*%9mon9  Opp^irUinify 

CAPITAL  t3  figure  aniEsunO  available 
by  ta1ente«l  exeE*utive.  See  aEl  unElet 
’  SituatiExns  W  anteiT’  AElministrative. 


\>\Ol  \r.VA1K>  I  S 

Journalism  hihrary  Hffprad 

tU’TSTANPlNO  PRl\  ATK  LIBRARY 
Exn  jExurnalism  Exffei*eEl.  bleal  lor  new 
E>r  gi»xxing  Elepartment  or  SE’hEXExl,  or 
fixr  publisher  exi  f^rntpany  xxishing  ia 
\  Ebxnate  BUE*h  a  CExUeotiExn  Iex  ixxllege  or 
:  institutixxn.  .lohn  llExxvell  BexexKb,  434 
Pixsi  Street,  San  Frant'iBEXx  2, 

I  >F\\'<r\rf  H  sKHVir.Fs 

Sparial  h'Hitions 

1  “WE  PflN  T  StMRt  H  THK  EARTH  *. 
:  We  sell,  XX rite.  anEl  print  or  any  ixtxr- 
I  tiExn  thei'erxf.  Referenx*eB  ami  pi-oven 
results.  RExlveit  Pei-k  t'armean  &  Ah- 
I  B«x«*iate«.  P.O.  Box  34'v>,  Austin  13. 
i  Texas.  HlckExry  2-8682. 


Prpss  Kn^ine^rn 


Nexxspaixer  Presses  anEl  tXxnxeyExrs 
THE  FPW  ARPS  TRANSFER 

Cex..  Ino, 

1100  Rexss  Ave.  -  1315  AshlanEl  St. 

Pallas  2.  Texas  RlversiEle  1-6363 

EREtniN*;.  PlSMANTLINfi. 
TRCCKlNtC  RKPAlRlNfi, 

ANP  PROt  KSSSlNfi 
Serving  the  SEXuth  anEl  S.W  .  siime  1900 


Nexxspaixer  Press  InstallatiExns 
MOMNt;  KEPAIRINU  THUCKINH 
Kxixert  Service  W  orbl  W  lEle 
SKIPMORE  ANP  MAStIN  INC 
55-59  pExurth  Street 
BrEXdTklyn  31.  Nexv  YNxrk 
J.ArksExn  2-6105 


MXnilNKIIV  Hml  sriMM  lKS 

Composingi  Hoorn 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
fExU  E>n  L.  A  B.  Heavy  Ptity  Nevx’a- 
pa|>er  Turtles  $84.50  to  $97.50,  foh 
Elkin.  Write  for  literature.  LAB 
SALES  iYniPANY,  113  West  Market 
Street,  Elkin,  N«xrth  Canxlina. 


WANT  PLENTY  f>F  TYPE  CHEAP- 
liY?  Were  gExing  offset.  Have  ex- 
E'ellent  M'slel  5  Limxty|xe  xvith  teletyix* 
taixe  attarhfnent.  available  Sept.  I 
Series  Nex.  61.926.  Alternating  mExblg. 
Nexv  9  pt  CExrExna  TTS  mats.  Y’ear-ExW 
ShExffstail  Mat  PeteidExr.  Machine  in- 
stallexl  nexv  in  this  plant,  ixt)erateEl  on 
TTS  sinE'e.  Well  maintaineEl.  Now 
setting  niExst  ty|>€  for  Exur  small  Elaily. 
AIsex  have  gixEXdl  telety|xe  ta|xe  perfor- 
attxr.  in  «ise  ilaily  setting  all  bxcal 
legais.  etc..  fExr  exui*  Elaily.  CE>mbination 
is  a  real  buy  fExr  SExme  Exne  neeEling 
VExlume  Exf  ty|xe  at  bxxv  EMxst.  Paily 
PeniEXE-rat.  Pa\ils  Valley,  Okla. 
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IW  E'JIAKT  AKKA  Number  in  Ad  E'xtpj  for  *howing 
LEK'jXTION  vuiihoul  IDENTmCATION 


Shop  At  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —  And 

Used  Equipment  &  Supplies — Private  Sources,  Dealers,  Supply  Houses 


Save 


Composing  Room 

LINOTYPES 

Comet  with  IT'S  Keyboard 
Oijerating:  Unit  and  Perforator 
Model  5  No.  55451  with  TTS 
Keyboard  and  Oi>erattnK  Unit 
2-Mo<)el  8  No.’s  45196—45434 
3  Mags — Gas  Pot — AC  Motor 
Model  30  Mixer,  No.  52275 
2 '90-2  72-4/34  mags — 6  molds 
New  Star  Quailder — Blower — Saw 
2-Motlel  31  No.’s  56419—56420 
3  Mags  6  molds — electric — AC 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


HOW  ABOUT  CRAP?  Are  you 
pinched  for  display  type  in  your  pres¬ 
ent  operation?  Here’s  a  top  buy  if  you 
need  a  good  machine  to  set  heads  and 
ads.  Model  14  Linotyt>e  w’ith  two  28 
channel  magazines.  New  Partlow  heat 
control.  Series  No.  32,991.  Was  in¬ 
stalled  new  in  this  plant  and  well 
maintaine<l.  10  pt.  Century,  34  pt. 
Erbar  medium,  36  Erbar  light  italic 
and  42  Erbar  meclium  condensed.  Mat 
fonts  worth  nearly  asking  price  for 
entire  machine.  Now  setting  most 
heads  and  ad  guts  for  our  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Giving  good  service.  You  won’t 
find  a  better  buy.  Going  offset.  Avail¬ 
able  Sept.  1.  Daily  Democrat,  Pauls 
Valley,  Okla. 


OUT  OF  MATERIALS?  You  needn’t 
l)e.  VV'e  are  going  offset,  and  have  for 
sale  Sept.  1  a  Universal  Strip  Caster, 
like  new.  Molds,  liners  from  2-pt. 
leads  up  to  18  pt.  stereo  and  Fairchild 
base,  column  rules,  slugs,  borders, 
what  you  need.  Easy  to  operate.  If 
you  are  looking  for  a  real  buy  in 
an  excellent  piece  of  equipment,  see 
this  one.  Daily  Democrat,  Pauls  Val¬ 
ley.  Okla. 

Offset  Equipment 

OFFSETT  CAMER.\  .  .  .  full-page  size, 
useil  60  days;  terms  at  $2500  save  at 
least  50^,<.  Box  1781,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Press  Room 


PRESS  UNITS 

Goss  6-Units,  substructure,  Cline  reels. 
A  C  drives.  Dauble  up|>er  formers. 
22*%''  ut-off.  Available. 

32  and  40-Page  Duplex  Tubular,  two 
sections  in  jumps  of  two  at  a  time. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


1  MODEL  F-2  INTERTYPE  MIXER. 
290  Channel.  Electric  Pot,  Serial  4? 
over  15,000.  Going  TTS.  Excellent  bar¬ 
gain  ffi  $5,000;  also  available  about 
June  15th  1  Model  B-2.  lntertyi>e  Elec¬ 
tric  Pot  ^  $2,600.  Bo.x  1738,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


CLINE  ELEC’TRIC  MOTOR  35  HP. 
230  Volt,  D.C,,  Tyi>e  SK,  Frame  133.6, 
for  Duplex  Chain  Drive  Press.  $350.00. 
Waterloo  Daily  Courier,  Waterloo, 
Iowa. 


100  USED  TURTLES:  Most  makes 
represented.  Not  worn  out,  but  tradeil  ; 
in  on  complete  replacement  with  mod¬ 
em  narrow  width  j.m.  Spacemakers. 
Bargain  priced  and  available  about  30 
days.  JACK  MOORE  Newspai>er  Pro¬ 
duction  Outfitter,  560  Eastland  Road, 
Berea.  Ohio. 

L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.’*  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  l>etter  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L  &  B  SALES  COMPANY 
Box  560,  Elkin.  North  Carolina 
World’s  Largest  IMstributor  of 
Newspai>er  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  S35-1513 

MAT  PACK  HUMIDORS 

260  sheet  size  complete  with  fan  motor 
and  Hydrometer.  Size  30  x  30  x  30.  Fin¬ 
ish  drey  baked-on  enamel.  Price  $149.50. 
F.O.B.  Factory. 

Gardner  Manufacturing  Co. 
Horicon  Wisconsin 


GOSS  COX-O-TYPE  PRESS.  Top  con- 
dition.  Price<l  to  move:  also  12  Nolan 
newspai>er  turtles  and  Elrod  with 
molds.  Tribune-Democr,^!,  LaJuntar 
Colo. 


TWO  METAL  reEDERS  —  ’-PIG 
MODELS;  useil  but  in  i>erfect  condi¬ 
tion:  complete;  guarantees! ;  $45  each. 
R.  C.  Mclntire,  6354  Bancroft,  St. 
Louis  9.  Mo. 

Engraving 

PRINT-N-ETCH 
ENGRAVING  SYSTEM 

*1310  simplest  and  fastest  process  of 
making  zinc  engravings  -20  minutes 
or  less.  Enlarge  or  re<Iuce  from  even 
Polaroid  prints.  No  previous  engraving 
exi)erience  necessary.  Material  costs 
less  than  3c  per  s^i.  inch.  Presensitize<l 
Print-N-Etch  Plates  are  trouble  free 
even  in  the  most  humid  weather.  Try 
them  and  .see  for  yourself.  Write  for 
illustrated  brochure  and  answers  to  any 
question  you  may  have  regarding  en¬ 
gravings  to  Print-N-Etch  Incorporated. 
523  Ce<iar  Ave.,  Minneapolis  4,  Minne¬ 
sota.  Dept.  EP. 
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MORE 

GOSS  PRESSES 
FOR  SALE 

Just  traded  in  on  new  Goss 
SUBURBAN  (R)  or  URBANITE 
web  offset  presses! 

COMET  27216— Built  In  1913.  Available 
immediately. 

DUPLEX  Model  E  221589— Built  In 
1947.  Available  immediately. 

COX-O-TYPE  =323  —  Built  In  1947. 
Available  mid-July. 

COMET  =412— Built  in  1921.  Available 
mid-September. 

DUPLEX  Model  A  =1334— Built  in 

1929.  Available  mid-November. 

COX-O-TYPE  =533  (With  Color  At- 
tachment)  —  Built  in  1957.  Available 
mid-November. 

COX-O-TYPE  =457  (With  Color  At¬ 
tachment) — Built  in  1953.  Available  No¬ 
vember  I. 

COX-O-TYPE  =189  — Built  in  1936. 
Available  mid-November. 

DUPLEX  Model  A  =1413  — Built  in 

1930.  Available  November  I. 

COX-O-TYPE  =284  —  Built  in  1947. 
Available  November  I. 

For  complete 
details  contact: 

THE  GOSS  COMPANY 

5601  West  31st  Street 
Chicago  SO.  Illinois 
Phone:  Bishop  2-3300 


INTERESTED  IN  WEB  OFFSET? 

Then  Be  Sure  To  See  The 
1962  THATCHER  PACER 

(Now  In  Production) 

Featuring 

The  Completely  New  Heavy 
Duty  “Jaw  Type”  Precision 
Folder  —  That  Outperforms 
Them  All!! 

Rugged  Construction  —  Walk- 
Thru  Units  —  Dynamatic  “Ad- 
justo-Speed”  Driv’e  —  Fully 
Automatic  Tensions  —  Simple 
Mechanical  Controls. 

Note:  We  will  take  your  present  equip¬ 
ment  in  trade.  We  buy  and  sell  all 
newspaper  equipment,  including  presses, 
typesetting  machines.  TTS  equipment, 
Ludlows,  Elrods,  mat  rollers,  etc. 

Distributed  by 

INSCO 

SALES  AND  LEASING 
CORPORATION 

(AN  AFFILIATE  OF 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP.) 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8.  Mo. 

HA  1-5365 

HOE  NEWSPAPER  PRF.SS.  6  units 
in  line.  4S-96  pnees  8Ui«r-pr<Kluetion. 
roller-bearinit.  one  pair  folders.  Kohler 
three-arm  reels.  Conveyors,  trarkaKe. 
floor  plates,  6  pai)er  trucks.  3  transfer 
trucks,  turntable;  two  lOO-HP  DC  mo¬ 
tors  with  startini;  motors.  AC  con¬ 
veyors.  22'^,  in.  cut-off.  S|)ee<ls  up  to 
45.000  hr.  Well-break  detectors,  fiush- 
button  station  each  unit.  Cutler-Ham¬ 
mer  controls.  $60,001*  nestotiiible.  May 
Brothers,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Our  No. 
1722. 

4  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Tyfie  Units.  1  double  folder. 
22%"  cut-off,  2  quarter  folders,  4  sets 
of  angle  bars,  I -100  H.P.  AC  C-W 
drive,  Cline  reels,  Cline  Automatic 
Tensions,  trackage,  turntables.  Lo- 
cate<l  in  San  Diego.  Available  now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

11164  Satieoy  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

MODEL  B  DUPLEX  PRESS  for  sale. 
Push  button,  variable  si>#»e<l  drive, 
rollers,  chases  (16  9  col  Hem  or  8 
col  12em).  Excellent  printer  of  prize- 
winning  newspai>er.  Must  move  in  late 
August.  Very  reasonable :  as  is.  where 
is!  Easy  removal.  The  WEST  BEND 
NEWS,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin. 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  .STATIONARY 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  ami  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-3S4I 


Press  Room 


GOSS  OCTUPLE  "Ith  Color 

4  Arch  Tyiie  Linits 
Color  Deck  for  ROP 
Double  Folder  21 
Reels.  Tensions.  AC  Drive 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  With  Color 

24-Page  2  to  1  Mo<lel 
Stereotype  &  AC  Drive 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


NEED  A  BETTER  PRF.-'vS?  We  have 
one  for  sale  Sept.  1.  Going  offset. 
Excellent  Moxlel  A  Duplex,  installed 
new  in  our  plant  in  1935.  One  of  latest 
and  best  Model  A  Duplexes  anywhere. 
Under  Goss  service  contract  many 
years.  Printing  our  daily  and  doing 
good  job.  Our  daily  off  this  press  won 
General  Excellence  prize  last  two  years 
at  Oklahoma  City  State  Fair.  Plenty 
roller  chases:  16  page  chases:  2  double¬ 
truck  chases.  Everything  you  nee<l  for 
small  daily  or  large  weekly.  If  you 
need  a  better  press,  don't  pass  this 
up.  Daily  Democrat,  Pauls  Valley. 
Okla. 


24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
2-to-l  Model,  No.  484,  AC  Drive. 
8-Page  Top  Desk  installed  new, 
1950.  Complete  vacuum-back 
stereotype. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

Stereotype 

STA-HI  Master  A  C  Former. 

A  C  motor  drives  3o,  10,  5<i.  75  HP. 

*-4  folders,  curveil  routers. 

G.  C.  Oxford.  Box  903.  Boise,  Iilaho 

W  anted  to  Huy 

TWO  REELS  COMPLCTE  WITH 
STANDARDS  AND  MOTORS.  AC 
PREFERRED.  ARMS  CAPABLE  OF 
TAKING  UP  TO  ;!6''  DIAMETER 
ROLLS  OR  IF  POSSIBLE  40"  DIAM¬ 
ETER  ROLLS  AND  ANY  LENGTH 
OF  ROLL  OVER  40".  CONTACT  R. 
J.  PAPE.  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINT- 
,  ING  CO..  23  COMMERCIAL  STREET. 
1  WATERBURY  2u.  CONN.  PHONE 
753-U2.'<  CODE  NUMBER  20:!. 


NEWSPAPER  PRF-SSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42ml  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


WANTED:  DUPLEX  FOLDER  (used* 
for  Goss  Unit  Tubular  Press  (built  by 
Duplex*.  Cont.act :  Herald  Publishing 
Co..  Albany.  Georgia. 


Linotypes  -Interty|)es  Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVBS 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 

HOE.  GOSS  OR  SCOTT  PRESS  4  to  6 
units  with  color  facilities  ami  folder 
22%"  cutoff :  reels,  tensions,  pasters 
with  AC  motors.  Availability  up  to  18 
months.  John  Griffiths  Co.  Inc..  420 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  IT.  N.Y. 

A  STANDARD  PERFOR.VTOR  (or 
Teletytiesetter  taiie.  Write:  Everett 
Day,  New  Albany  (Ind.*  Tribune. 


GOSS  24-4S  page  2.3-9/16"  with  extra 
color  cylinder.  Double  Folder  with  *4 
fold:  end  feed,  power  hoist;  AC  drive: 
Wootl  Pony  Autoplate  and  complete 
stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


ONE  40  VOLT.  15  K.W..  D.C..  M.G. 
Waterloo  Daily  Courier,  Waterloo.  low*. 


ONE  USED  8-COLUMN  flat  castlM 
box  with  pot,  complete  —  Bo.x  li86, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

EDITOR  8c  PUBLISHER  for  June  9,  1962 


If  you  seek  a  job  —  or  wish  to  further  your  career 

Consult  these  'HELP  WANTED'  opportunities 


icademie 

INSTRl’(^<>K,  Part-time,  to  teach  pic¬ 
torial  journalism  and  relate<l  couraea, 
beginning  Septemlier,  can  take  gradu¬ 
ate  work.  School  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 


idmiuixlrative 

PERSONNEL 
MANAGER 

IXX^ATION : 

Metropolitan  area  in  the  East 

RESPONSIBILITIES: 
Administer  personnel  department  in  a 
highly  succes-sful  daily  newspaper  with 
a  circulation  in  excess  of  100,000. 
velopment  of  effective  personnel  pro¬ 
gram.  covering  the  main  areas  of 
employment,  training,  job  classification, 
labor  relations,  and  related  functions. 

QU.ALIFICATIONS: 

Training  and  experience  in  newspaper 
personnel  administration  required,  with 
a  well-rounded  background  in  the  major 
phases  of  modern  personnel  work.  Col¬ 
lege  degree  in  i>ersonnel  or  allied  field 
desired. 

AGE: 

30-45  preferred. 

EARNINGS: 

Out.standing  salary  and  bonus 
arrangement  based  on  performance 

REPLY : 

Box  1784,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Please  send  comprehensive  background 
resume.  Confidentiality  assured. 


ARTIST  for  The  Seattle  (Washington! 
Times  Advertising  Department.  Guild 
Shop.  Climatic  and  recreational  advan¬ 
tages  surpassing  most  U.S.  areas.  Give 
complete  work,  educational  back¬ 
ground,  in  care  of  R.  W,  Young. 

Classified  Advertising 

C^SSIFIED  ADVERTISING  has  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  man  or  woman 
prwiucer  cn  sales  staff  of  5.  Good 
plus  bonus.  Write  or  Contact 
ndliam  L.  Golden,  Classified  Adv. 
Manager,  The  Meridian  Star,  Meridian, 
Miss. 

aASSIFIED  MANAGER— for  50,000 
‘P  thriving  Intermountain  area. 
Wonderful  opportunity  to  prove  ability 
with  linage  increases.  Immediate  open- 
'Uk  for  man  with  experience  and  drive 
who  is  ready  to  step  up  from  smaller 
paper  or  second  position.  Send  com- 
Pj®f*  resume,  with  picture,  to  Bo.x 
1*55,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


(Aassified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  nee«le<l  for 
fast-growing  Thursilay-Sunday  paper 
in  North  Jersey.  Man  or  woman  to 
direct  5-girl  phone  room.  Excellent  op- 
ixirtunity.  Resume  to  G.  Page,  c,  o 
Trends.  Rt.  33,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

IMMEDI.XTE  OPENING  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  Classifieil  Salesman  on  unop- 
So.  Calif,  ilaily  of  25.00(1  circu¬ 
lation.  Ideal  climate,  close  to  all  recre¬ 
ational  areas.  Excellent  salary,  insur¬ 
ance  and  paiil  vacations.  Write  at  once 
giving  complete  details,  references  and 
.salary  ex|ie<'te<l  in  first  letter  to 
LEONARD  J.  BENT/..  The  Daily  Re- 
liort,  P.O.  Box  503.  Ontario.  Calif. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVF'RTISING  M.-VNAGER  wanteil  for 


Display  Advertising 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  Sales 
Trainee-  -emphasis  on  sales  ability. 
Salary,  bonus,  car  allowance.  Write — 
do  not  call — Advtg.  Dir.,  Daily  Record. 
192  Broadway,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


Editorial 

EIDITOR  some  photography.  Small 
daily.  Prefer  college  and  some  expe¬ 
rience.  Ford  Chillis,  Bryan  (Ohio)  Times. 


M.\N  W.ANTED  for  iiermanent  adver¬ 
tising  iiosition  with  exi)erience  and  or 
college  journalism,  6.000  daily,  in 
shopping  center,  resort  and  industrial 
community  of  10,000  in  year-around 
outdoor  recreation  area.  Cadillac 
(Mich.)  Evening  News. 

Editorial 

ALERT  REPORTER  with  enough 
daily  or  weekly  exi>erience  to  cover 
full  lieat  in  newsy  city.  Opportunity 
for  development  and  advancement  un- 
<ler  favorable  modern  conditions.  Bet- 


JUNE  GRAD — Wire  desk',  copy-e<liting 
job  with  21.000  Lake  Erie  resort  daily 
offers  immeiliate  opi>ortunity  to  develop 
news  editing,  page  makeup  techniques, 
chance  to  grow  with  exiianding  news¬ 
paper  group.  Fast-moving  early  riser 
with  feel  for  layout  and  headwriting 
ability  re<iuire<l.  W.  N.  Roesgen,  ME. 
Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register. 

REPORTER 

Small  daily  could  use  beginning  gradu¬ 
ate.  Must  use  camera  and  darkroom ; 
have  car.  Box  1770,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

C^NT.  NEW'  YORK  p.m.  daily  SM 
has  position  for  alert  reporter.  General 
news,  some  sports,  Goo<l  opportunity. 


13.000  ABC  evening  daily,  college  i  ter  than  usual  fringe  benefits.  Must  I  Some  exiierience.  car  neeiled.  Write 


town  of  21,000.  both  well  above  aver¬ 
age.  Seek  young  man  with  potential 
who  has  background  to  effectively  di¬ 
rect  all  phases  of  retail,  general,  and 
promotion.  Growth  opportunity.  Con¬ 
fidences  protected.  Publisher,  TRIB¬ 
UNE.  FREMONT.  NEBR. 


be  objective,  ready  to  relocate,  have  |  fully  to  Editor,  Dispatch,  Oneida,  N.Y 
picture  ex|)erience.  and  car.  Apply  by  j 


writing  full  details  of  e<lucatiun  and 
exiierience  to:  Personnel  Manager, 
Herahl.  New  Britain,  Conn. 


S25.000  YEARLY 
AND  YOUR  OWN 
BUSINESS! 

State  Franchise  for  qualifierl  individuals 
who  can  put  4  salesmen  on  $250  wk. 
comm,  selling  low-cost  ads  in  fine 
magazine  to  local  merchants.  Terrific 
sales  building  program  tied-in.  Resume 
essential.  Publshr.  Box  2202,  Glen- 
brook.  Connecticut. 


I  EDITOR-REPORTER,  experienced 

- I  nee<le<l  now  for  small  daily.  Must  be 

I  capalile  of  handling  general  run  of 
I  news;  know  wire  erliting.  'This  should 
lie  a  permanent  position  for  a  man 
who  is  community-minded  and  likes 
lieople.  Write  giving  full  details  to 
Frank  A.  Johnson,  Daily  Republican- 
Register,  Mount  Carmel,  Illinois. 


COPYRE-ADER  for  growing  suburban 
chain  of  five  award-winning  weeklies 
on  Chicago's  North  Shore.  Excellent 
future  as  important  member  of  pro¬ 
gressive  e«litorial  staff.  Goo<l  salary, 
fringe  benefits.  26,500  circulation.  Un¬ 
der  40.  Must  have  copyreading  experi¬ 
ence  or  several  years’  reporting  expe¬ 
rience.  David  Roe,  Hollister  Publica¬ 
tions,  W'ilmette,  Ill. 


NEED  GIRL  TO  WRITE  about  fads, 
fashions  and  foo<ls,  plus  club,  social 
hapiienings.  Emphasis  on  features  and 
photojournalism.  E.xcellent  working  ' 
conditions  in  prosperous  city  offered 
by  27,000  circulation  Illinois  daily. 
Salary  ami  employe  lienefits  make  this 
top  opportunity  for  right  applicant. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1715,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER,  1-3  years'  experience, 
wanting  to  do  good  writing  on  job 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  with  variety  ami  plenty  to  be  done, 

sales  and  layout  exi>erience,  old  estab-  N®''*  —  younjf  staff  —  friendly 

lisheil  ilaily.  Send  complete  resume.  I  Three  eilitions  per  day  covering 

references.  Jno.  Q.  Lambert.  The  '  circulation  area.  Chart  Area  7. 

Democrat.  Natchez.  Mississippi. 


(70PYREADER  for  daily  in  metro- 
(lolitan  Washington.  D.  G.  Experience, 
energy  and  ability  essential.  Box  176s. 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  ACCOUNT  MAN  or 
manager  with  exiierience  with  top 
flight  suburban  newspaiiers.  Tremen¬ 
dous  opiHirtunity  with  the  fastest 
growing  newspaiiers  in  Hawaii.  Living 
and  recreation  for  family  unequalled. 
Give  full  details  to  Publisher  Stewart 
Fern.  Hawaii  State  Newspaiiers,  P.O. 
Box  2(139,  Honolulu. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  lively 
5-day  afternoon  daily  in  Western 
Penna.  Want  man  with  2-3  years' 
exiierience.  or  qualifieil  Journ.alism 
grailuate.  Gooil  salary  and  working 
conditions.  Young  staff.  Permanent  im- 
sition.  0|iening  is  immeiliate.  Phone 
or  write:  James  J.  Fox.  Eilitor.  Times- 
Mirror,  Warren.  Pa. 


Send  full  details  to  Box  1724,  Editor 
i  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  13.- 
000  New  England  PM  daily.  GikmI  o|i- 
portunity  for  right  man.  Give  back¬ 
ground,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  1772,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  Salesman-Manager,  I  catholic  WEEKLY  metro  N.  Y. 


SALES  MANAGER 

For  ^est  Coast  Daily.  Must  be  ex- 
trmely  adept  at  managing  personnel 
—have  ability  to  ably  screen,  hire  and 
^in  have  good  background  in  com¬ 
petitive  market,  be  willing  to  work 
(png  hours  with  an  eye  to  the  future, 
-^end  resume  stating  age.  education, 
experience,  marital  status  and  salary 
exited  to  Box  1764,  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher  All  replies  held  in  strictest 
confidence. 


progressive  Ohio  daily.  Moving  into 
new  plant  in  fall.  Paper  in  town  of 
7.500.  circulation  5,000.  Box  1758. 

,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

DISPL.AY  ADVERTISING  salesman 
1  for  10-14  page  weekly.  Miami.  Ariz., 
$100  weekly  to  start.  One  week  paid 
vacation  first  year,  2  weeks  thereafter, 

I  3  weeks  after  5  years.  Group  insur- 
I  ance.  auto  mileage.  Congenial  staff. 
I  Present  salesperson  leaving  after  over 
I  14  years.  Excellent  hunting,  fishing. 
I  world’s  liest  all-year  climate.  We’re 
interesteil  in  a  gooil,  solid  salesman 
desirous  of  taking  part  in  community 
I  affairs.  Town  3000,  trade  area  15,000. 
I  Paiier  printeil  in  prize-winning  sister 
publication’s  county  seat  plant  6  miles 
1  away.  Give  age,  marital,  family  status, 
I  experience,  photo,  availability,  full 
I  particulars  first  letter.  Three  requireil 
,  references  carefully  checked.  J.  1). 
I  Seater,  Jr.,  Box  31.  Globe,  Ariz. 


SUPERVISOR:  Wonderful  opportunity 
tor  an  experienced  woman  (or  top- 
night  phone  solicitor)  on  25,000  circu¬ 
lation  So.  Calif,  daily.  Close  to  beaches, 
mountains  and  desert.  We  offer  a  gooil 
*t^ing  salary,  excellent  working  con¬ 
ations.  insurance  and  paid  vacations, 
write  at  once  giving  complete  details, 
I  icivr .  ntid  references  to 

I::®?NARD  j.  BENTZ.  The  Daily  Re¬ 
port.  P.O.  Box  593,  Ontario.  Calif. 


i  EXPERIENCED  AD  MANAGER 
;  wanteil  for  central  U.S.  morning  daily. 
Box  1748,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVTG.  SALESMAN.  Two 
years’  experience — gooil  copy  and  lay¬ 
out.  Excellent  opportunity.  Salary- 
Plus.  Send  complete  resume  to:  Wm. 
R.  Cass,  Ledger-Gazette,  P.O.  Box  711, 
Lancaster,  Calif. 


area  seeks  experienceil  reporter:  Guild 
wages.  Box  1753,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DIGGING  REPORTER  for  “in  depth" 
coverage  serious  subjects  on  growing 
a.m.  Chart  Area  6  paper.  Intellectual 
capacity,  cultural  interests  desirable 
for  job  where  rapid  advancement  a 
positive  policy.  Full  details  first  letter. 
Box  1754,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  sports 
editor.  Five-day  week — heart  of  hunt¬ 
ing-fishing  country.  Contact :  Phil 
Wagner.  Casper  (Wyo.)  Morning  Star. 

MAN  TO  HANDLE  TELEGRAPH, 
picture  assignments  and  TOpy  flow  on 
evening  newspaper.  This  is  an  opiior- 
tunity  to  grow  with  one  of  the  best 
known  smaller  newspaiiers  in  Chart 
Area  4.  Box  1815,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GHaiJERAL  REPORTER  for  upstate 
N.Y.  afternoon  daily  in  15,000  class. 
Five-day  work  week — all  major  benefits. 
Pay  commensurate  with  ability,  expe¬ 
rience.  State  education,  experience,  sal¬ 
ary  range,  military  status,  available 
date.  Box  1773,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMAN’S  EDITOR 

Good  Eastern  daily  needs  experienced, 
competent  woman  to  coordinate  and 
supervise  small  department,  while 
pitching  in  on  all  phases,  from  writing 
bright  copy  to  planning  and  laying  out 
her  pages  and  to  representing  paper 
suitably  in  the  community.  The  job’s 
ready  now  if  you  qualify.  Box  1750, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MATURE  REPORTER,  experienced  all 
beats,  for  long  -  established  weekly 
newspaper  with  high  standards.  Circu¬ 
lation  9,000.  Ideal,  progressive  town  in 
agricultural  area  with  excellent  schools, 
churches  and  recreation.  Seek  man 
with  ability,  enthusiasm  and  integrity 
with  opportunity  for  eventual  editor¬ 
ship  if  qualified.  Knowledge  of  press 
camera  and  photography  desirable  but 
not  necessary.  Must  be  sober  and  re¬ 
liable.  Give  experience,  references, 
clips  if  possible,  marital  status,  age. 
salary  desired  and  when  available.  The 
Review,  Ephrata,  Pa. 

OREGON  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.. 
P.O.  Box  5155,  Ekigene.  Ore.,  has  free 
employment  registration.  Write  us  for 
information  about  state  or  its  news¬ 
papers. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 


Our  editorial  page  was  nationally  honored  for  its  editorials  during  1961  on 
right-wing  extremists,  civil  liberties,  race  relations  and  other  issues. 

We  ne^  a  man  to  edit  that  page,  including  the  writing  of  fourteen  columns 
of  editorials  a  week,  while  its  present  editor  is  away  on  an  Ivry  League  Fellowship. 
The  man  we  seek  is  literate,  energetic  and  informed.  He  cares  deeply  about 


'  WANTED:  Talented,  ambitious  young 
j  man  to  be  ad  manager  for  university 

I  newspaper  going  daily.  Prefer  marrie<l  _  _  _ _ _  _ 

;  (age  23-30)  man  who  has  grown  up  |  human  problems  but  is  not  doctrinaire  in  his  solutions  to  them.  He  probably  has 
i  in  busineM.  Salary  $5,200.  Opiwrtunity  a  good  educational  background.  He  will  be  free  to  move  along  after  being  with 

us  from  August  1962  to  June  1963.  or  may  prefer  another  assignment  with  this 
growing  Southern  newspaper  of  20,000  circulation. 


editor  Si  PUBLISHER  for  June  9,  1962 


to  study  for  Masters.  Prepare  complete 
resume,  then  tape  record  in  own  voice, 
i  Send  both  along  with  current  photo  to: 
I  Board  of  Student  Publications,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 


Box  1782,  Editor  &  Publisher 
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HELP  WANTED 

Kditorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Mechanical 


HELP  WANTED 

Public  Relations 


REPORTER  exiierience<l  in  covering 
l>olire,  fires,  courts,  for  morning  news- 
|iai)er,  Kive-<ijiy.  4o-hr.  work  week,  nu¬ 
merous  fringe  l>enefits.  Prefer  (^art 
Area  .3  applicants,  Daviil  W.  Wright. 
Man  Rlitor.  The  LynchhurK  ■ 

News,  Inc.,  Lynchhuix.  Va.  ' 

REPORTER  -  PUBLISHERS  ASSIST-  i 
ANT,  man  or  woman.  lively  weekly  in  ' 
busy,  conKenial  offset  plant  amon>f  \ 
lakes,  25  mi.  No.  of  Mpls.-St.  Paul.  | 
Perm.  J-tfrad  pref.  Times,  Forest  : 
Lake.  Minnesota. 


REPORTER.  FACILE  WRITER  for 
viicorous  small  daily  newspaper — man 
or  woman.  College  a  must — some  daily 
newspaper  experience  preferred  but  not 
essential.  Some  photo^^raphy.  Give  full 
biofirraphical  back}?round  in  first  letter. 
M.  P.  Glover.  Editor.  Skagit  Valley  Her¬ 
ald,  Mount  Vernon.  Wjish.  1 


SUBURBAN  REPORTER,  bright,  re-  ( 
sourceful.  1-3  years*  exi>erience.  Jour-  , 
nalism  grad  preferr€Hl  but  not  require<l,  ; 
for  coverage  of  major  growing  capital  , 
city  area.  Send  complete  resume  to:  f 
R.  G.  Fichenl>erg,  Managing  E<1.. 
Knickerbocker  News,  .\lbany-l,  N.  Y.  | 

WANTED:  F':i>erienced  city  desk  rim  | 
man:  write  sharp  headlines:  process 
copy  quickly:  I>e  able  handle  page-one 
when  necessary.  Me<lium-size  afternoon 
daily.  Growing  city.  0*nly  Floridians 
considere<l.  Write.  ’i>hone  or  wire: 
J.  L.  Beardsley.  Executive  E<litor. 
Clearwater  Sun,  Clearwater,  Fla.  i 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR  Ex|>erience  in 
field,  for  34M  morning  daily.  Chart 
Area  1.  Op|)ortunity.  prestige,  pleas¬ 
ant  surroundings,  lil>eral  benefits  of¬ 
fered.  Creativity,  character,  attractive 
personality  wante<l.  Box  1S06.  Eilitor 
&  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR 
SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 

Southern  California  daily  of  24.000 
circulation  needs  Women’s  Page  E<litor 
to  produce  copy,  lay  out  pages,  assign 
photo  coverage  and  supervise  assistant. 
The  newspai>er  is  growing  rapidly.  It 
serves  a  pleasant  community  35  miles 
east  of  Los  Angeles  and  close  to  moun- 
Lains  and  beaches.  Please  write  giving 
full  information.  All  replies  will  be 
answeretl.  Tom  Hageman,  Managing 
Editor.  The  Daily  Re|>ort,  P.O.  Box 
593,  Ontario,  California. 


YOUNG  MAN  ON  WAY  UP  to  take 
charge  of  news  department  as  e<litor. 
The  Daily  Commercial,  Leesburg, 
Florida. 


WOULD  YOU  BE  INTERESTED  in 
writing  editorials  an<l  doing  reporting 
on  small-city  evening  newspaper  in 
Chart  Area  4  which  believes  in  com¬ 
munity  leadership?  Opiwrtunity  for 
growth  an(i  recognition.  Box  1807,  Eili- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

OFFSEI’  PRESSMAN  with  4-color  ex- 
I)erience  on  Miehle  25  or  compjirable 
press.  Should  also  have  camera  knowl- 
e<lge.  LYiion  shop,  excellent  equipment 
an<l  working  conditions.  Send  full  de¬ 
tails  of  exi)erience  and  date  of  avail¬ 
ability  to:  ALASKAN  PUBLISHING 
CO.  &  GRAPHIC  ARTS  PRESS.  819 
4th  Ave.,  Anchorage.  Alaska. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  DRDER  FORM 

NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
By 

Insart  my  cl<stifi«d  *d  for 
Claisification 
COPY: 


Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

"Situations  Wanted"  payable  with  order 
(See  classified  rate  structure) 


ZONE  STATE 


insertions 


OREfUVN  BOUND?  If  you  want  a  job 
in  our  state  and  its  newspapers  write: 
Oregon  Newspaiier  Publishers  Assn,, 
PO  Box  515.1,  Eiiirene,  Ore.  Free  em¬ 
ployment  retfistration. 


PromotUm 


Advertising 

Promotion 

Supervisor 

Opportunity  for  advertising 
promotion  supervisor  who  can 
plan,  create,  write  and  also  di¬ 
rect  other  promotion  copywrit¬ 
ers.  This  is  a  key  spot  on  one 
of  the  nation’s  largest  and  most 
respected  newspapers.  (East 
Coast  —  not  New  York  City). 

Competitive  newspaper  mar¬ 
ket  requires  executive  with 
imagination,  initiative  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  combined  with  ability 
to  write  good  copy  and  show 
others  how  to  do  it. 

The  next  move  is  yours. 

Box  1800,  Editor  &  Publisher 


ADVERTISING  PROMOTION  oppor- 
tunity.  Major  Chicago  publisher  is 
seeking  a  young  man  with  3  to  5  years’ 
e.\|)erience  to  write  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  and  sales  presentations.  This 
man  must  have  real  creative  ability 
and  hard  selling  sense.  Some  knowl- 
e<lge  of  graphic  arts  helpful.  Must  be 
college  graduate  with  degree  in  a<lver- 
tising,  marketing  or  English.  Submit 
complete  resume  detailing  experience, 
educational  background  and  approxi¬ 
mate  salary  desired.  Bo.x  1338,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROMOTION 

COPYWRITER 

Writer  with  a  command  of  the  English 
language  and  a  feeling  for  figures  can 
have  a  real  future  with  the  promo¬ 
tion  dei>artment  of  a  major  metro- 
IHilit.m  newspaper.  Job  involves  writ¬ 
ing  ads.  brochures,  presentations  and 
some  TV  and  ra<lio  spots.  Opfiortunity 
for  talent  to  develop.  Box  1818,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Miscellaneous 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspaiiers.  Our  members  need 
well-qualified  reporters,  editors,  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  men  and  back 
shop  i>ersonnel.  Write  PNPA.  2717  N. 
Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 


FREE  LANCERS!  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment 
from  $10  to  $100  for  single  pictures 
and  captions.  Free  Information.  Gebhie 
Press.  151  W.  48th  St.,  New  york-36. 
N.  Y. 


Public  Relations 

^R^STJ^^SAZiNE 

EDITOR 

OR  ASSISTANT 

reatly  to  move* to  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  major  industrial  concern. 
Will  handle  variety  of  publicity  assign¬ 
ments,  with  emphasis  on  news  releases 
reporting  technical  developments  to  a 
general  audience.  Engineering  back¬ 
ground  helpful,  but  not  essential;  col¬ 
lege  degree,  writing  experience  and 
career  interest  are  required.  Age:  25 
to  ,35.  Send  complete  resume,  including 
salary  requirement  and  date  of  avail¬ 
ability.  to  Box  1790,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


VETERAN  NEWS-FELArLTlE  WRITER 
wante<l  to  handle  plant  city  press 
relations  of  multi-plant  company, 
hdqrs.  in  Chicago  area.  Must  be  ma¬ 
ture-free  to  travel.  Box  1712,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


j  .Multi-purix)se  urban  university  in  East 
has  o|>ening  as  Assistant  to  the  DU 
I  rector  of  Public  Relations  for  young 
man  or  woman  with  journalism  degree 
and  exi^erience  in  depth  writing.  Must 
have  writing  skills,  imagination  aiat 
organizational  ability.  Opportunity  to 
do  graduate  work.  Salary  range  $5000- 
!  7000  de|>ending  on  experience  and 
!  qualifications.  Give  details  of  e<]uca- 
I  tion.  exikerience,  and  references.  Box 
I  1801,  Eflitor  &  Publisher. 


;  STAFF  MAN  for  PR  department  of 
i  leading  W’ashington.  D.C.  advertising 
i  and  PR  agency.  Must  l>e  8oli<l,  fluent 
[  writer  with  gfHxl  rei»orter’s  ability  to 
I  research,  tlevelop  complex  information 
1  for  publicity.  iKMiklets.  speeches,  re- 
I  iK>rt8.  etc.  Opportunity  for  capable. 

fiersonable  man  with  initiative  to  grow 
:  into  account  planning,  management. 
I  Semi  resume,  starting  salary  expecta- 
I  tions,  samples  to  Box  1776,  E<litor  St 
Publisher. 


j  WRITER,  exi>epienced  in  pr<Mlucing 
I  copy  for  management  s|>eeches.  book- 
I  lets,  brochures,  rei>orts,  etc.,  for  varied 
ami  challenging  |M>sition  with  public 
i  relations  department  of  major  indus¬ 
trial  concern.  College  degree  required. 
Age  30-45.  Reply  Box  1795,  Editor  A 
Publisher  stating  age.  e<lucation,  ex- 
jkerience,  salary  requirements. 


RADIO  -  TELEVISION  DIRECTOR 
wante<l  by  large  college  in  Chart  Area 
2.  Young  man  or  woman  with  some 
exi»erience  in  commercial  or  e<luca- 
tional  TV,  pro<luction  and  writing  pre- 
ferre<l,  but  experience  is  not  essential. 
Should  have  ideas  and  ability  for  cre¬ 
ative  work.  Salary  range  $5000-6600 
depending  on  qualifications.  List  edu¬ 
cational  and  professional  background 
and  references.  Box  1805,  Editor  St 
Publisher. 


j  Research^AnalystH 

,  SENIOR  MARKETING 
I  RESEARCH  ANALYST 

Administrative  opportunity  with  com¬ 
pany  relyint;  heavily  on  marketing  re- 
I  search  data  for  effective  consumer 
I  sales.  Position  requires  knowle<lge  of 
I  statistics,  data  interpretation  and  tore- 
I  casting  economic  and  business  fluctua¬ 
tion.  Written  presentations  and  reports 
I  expected  to  reflect  significance  of  data 
I  evaluated.  Write  full  details  of  experi- 
I  ence,  e<luration  and  salary  desired  in 
I  first  letter.  Reply  considered  confiden- 
1  tial.  Other  management  openings  are 
available  in  personnel,  engineering, 

I  production  and  executive.  Box  1747. 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  Salesmen 

FEATURE 

SALESMAN 

Our  people  know  about  this  acf.  Ws 
are  a  major  newspaper  feature  syndi¬ 
cate  with  offices  in  N.Y.C.  We  want 
another  top-ranking  salesman  to  con¬ 
tact  major  newspapers  throughout  ths 
country  on  a  salary  basis.  Acquaint- 
j  ance  with  important  newspaper  editors 
and  some  knowledge  of  features  is  es¬ 
sential.  Negotiations  strict  confidence. 
If  your  experience  qualifies  you— and 
you  like  to  travel — send  full  I^ck- 
ground  and  starting  salary  required. 
No  references  will  be  contacted  befort 
discussing  matter  with  you.  Box  1788. 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


TRADE^CHOOI^ 

Linotype  Schotd 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 
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EDIT( 


Advertising 

Mechanical 

Circulation 

SITUATIONS 

WANTED 

Publicity 

Editorial 

Management 

Administrative 

Display  Advertising 

Editorial 

Editorial 

ACCOMPLISHEO  iulvertisint;,  circula¬ 
tion.  news,  |>rom<»tion  executive  (ster¬ 
ling  reciU'il  ;  hackgrountl;  integrity) 
will  invest  5  figure  amount  and  be 
active  in  palmer’s  development.  Highly 
creative  and  priMluctive.  I'uiier,  Iwa- 
tion  should  have  evident  growth  i>o- 
tential.  Box  1727.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PR^ENTLY  K>IPU)YEI)  C^eneral 
Manager  (1  years)  seeks  challenge  and 
opportunity  in  Chart  Area  3.  Age  36. 
married.  4  children.  Missouri  grad. 
Fourteen  years*  newspaiier.  Move  (be¬ 
fore  start  of  Kail  schtad  term.  Com¬ 
plete  resume  ami  references,  including 
present  employer.  Personal  interview 
after  June  17.  Richard  A.  Andreaus. 
liie  Commercial  Dispatch.  Box  oil. 
Columbus.  Mississippi. 

PUBLISHER,  36,  with  16  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  wants  to  publish,  assist  or 
manage  20.1HK)  or  larger  daily  in  South. 
Proven  reconl.  excellent  newspH|)er 
references.  Aggressive,  enthusiastic, 
dynamic  management.  Ability  to  in¬ 
crease  advertising.  circulation  and 
profits,  increase  pnaluction,  or  ui>- 
grade  news  department.  Exi>erience 
and  training  in  all  phases  metro  to 
small  dailies.  For  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences;  Box  1774,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CirculatUm 

CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  on 
21.000  evening  wanting  top  job  on 
smaller  afternoon  pa|)er.  Know  all 
phases  of  circulation;  39  years  old 
with  14  years*  background.  Box  1762, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

HARD  WORKING.  AGGRESSIVE  cir- 
culation  man  with  ex|K»rience  on  metro- 
I  politan  patters  wishes  to  relocate  to 
small  daily  in  MUlwest  or  Far  West 
states.  Box  1746,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

POSITION  WANTED  in  circulation 
department.  EIx|>erience  on  E  &  S, 
ME^.  M  only.  MS  fields  —circulations 
ranging  from  ir>  to  300  M.  Familiar 
with  ABC,  carriers,  promotion,  deal¬ 
ers,  motor  routes,  transiKirtation  ami 
mailing.  Have  working  knowleilge  of 
all  departments.  Union  exi>erience. 
Married,  with  family,  47  years  of  age. 
Excellent  health.  Resume  of  back¬ 
ground  ui>on  reiiuest.  with  finest  refer¬ 
ences.  Available  now!  Box  1741,  Eklitor 
it  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR,  or  Assist¬ 
ant  to  Publisher.  Top  qualifications  to 
take  complete  charge  of  department — 
l>ersonnel,  sales  training,  organization, 
promotion.  Successful  management  rec- 
;  ord  on  pa|>ers  to  oU.UtO  circubUion. 

Have  won  distinction  for  professional 
I  advertising  and  sales  leadership  an<l 
training.  Intimate  knowledge  national, 
local,  classifieil.  Ready  to  break  from 
'  blank  wall  situation.  Opportunity  as 
I  im|K>rtant  as  starting  salary.  For  com- 
!  plete  resume,  write  Bo.x  1749,  E4btor 
&  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  Over  12 
I  years’  space  sales,  sales  management 
ami  training,  promotion,  adm.nistra- 
[  tion  e\|>erience.  His  ’know-how*  anti 
I  success  reconl  will  nintribute  to  your 
I  company’s  growth.  prus|>ei*ity.  Family 
'  man.  college,  age  39.  Box  1779,  Etbtor 
&  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  MANAGER  — 

I  SALESMAN 

I  desires  relocate  with  well-establishe<l 
growing  tlaily.  preferably  Chart  Areas 
3,  4.  .7  others  consitleretl.  A  producer, 
highly  ex|)erience<l  ami  (lualihetl-  -tli- 
rect  ad  staff.  Permanent  iKisition  only. 
Employetl.  Start  arouml  July  I.  Box 
1771.  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

"TUNE  UP  YOUR  STAFF"  with  a 
new  Display  A<1  Manager,  age  3s. 
Presently  retail  manager  in  .SO, POO 
cbiss ;  14  years’  ex|>erience  lOP.OPO 

class  newspai>er  in  retail  ami  national. 
College,  family  man.  Resume.  Prefer 
Midwest  but  not  mandatory.  Box  1791, 
&litor  &  Publisher. 


aRCULATlON  MANAGER  seeks  op- 
portunity.  *23  years’  exi>erience  from 
canvasser  to  manager  —  combination 
and  competitive.  Proven  record.  Age 
42.  Box  1787,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


HOME  DELIVERY  EXPERT— Volume 
operator.  Present  association  15CM 
plus— nation’s  A  builder,  pro- 

nwter,  conservationist.  Net  cost  is 
•light,  as  savings  pay  the  way.  No 
need  to  watch  the  till.  Sleep  well,  and 
watch  the  figure  grow.  Top  references 
from  tough  pros.  Ready  August  1, 
•ones  10  or  12.  Box  1803,  Etlitor  & 
Publisher. 

Clansified  Adrertisinf^ 

CLASSinro  MANAGER:  8<a  years’ 
•ales  experience  on  leading  Met  daily 
snd  90.000  combination.  Strong  on 
daily  contracts,  display.  Wish  daily  or 
combination.  (kxkI  health:  family  ;  col¬ 
lege.  Highest  recommendations.  Box 
D78,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Edilortal 

♦‘EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  comiietent  I 
I»ersonneI  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge  ' 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire  i 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

56  W.  45  St..  New  York  OXford  7-6728 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 

Exi)erience<l  editorial  page  eilitor  and 
columnist,  now  on  oO.nou  weekly 
moderate  in  opinion,  vigorous  in  ex- 
pression  -  pro-fact  and  anti-adverb  - 
seeks  i>ermanent,  resiMmsible  s)>ot  on 
daily.  Ivy  League  grail,  inist-grad  work 
in  American  history;  broad  background 
in  economics,  international  relations. 
IKilitics,  literature;  38,  family,  top 
references.  Samples  on  reciuest.  Box 
1679,  E<iitor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  of  metro- 
|M>litan  morning  ilaily  seeks  city  eilitor- 
ship  of  meilium-sized  paiier.  Seven 
years'  wire  service,  newspaiicr  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  and  rewrite;  eight  on 
desk.  Now  39.  progress  blockeil.  A.B., 
journalism.  Would  consider  top  rewrite 
s|K>t  in  growth  job.  Prefer  Midwest. 
Box  1789,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR,  150,000  western 
agricultural  semi-monthly,  seeks  farm 
pa|>er.  agri-business  or  organizational 
eilitorial  job.  Handle  desk,  news,  cam¬ 
era.  features,  most  other.  Journalism 
degree.  35,  ex-rancher.  Ibix  17v^0,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

tXJPYREADER  IS  years'  on  large, 
small  ilesks.  Fast,  accurate.  Single, 
college.  Prefer  East  hut  will  travel. 
Box  lso2,  Eilitur  &  Publisher. 

FEMALE  REPORTER  -  college.  5*^ 
years’  general  news  ami  feature  exi»er»- 
ence.  Knowleilge  camera.  Car.  Desire 
reliK'ate.  Box  li67.  Eilitor  &  Pubbshei. 

I  I  ('’AN  WRITE.  1  know  type  and  what 

i  it  can  express.  1  think  it‘s  a  shame 
for  a  weekly  to  l)e  dull.  If  you  feel 
same  1  nee^l  you.  Pre<er  East  1  oast 

I  Irom  V'a.  up.  Write  Bt>x  1766.  Eil.tor 
&  Publisher. 

LA.  STATE  UNIV.  GRAD,  age  35. 
tire«l  of  teaching  after  11  years,  de¬ 
sires  |K)sition  in  Jacksonville.  Fla.  or 
immediate  area  on  or  l>efore  July  15. 
Woubl  consiiler  <»ther  ItH'ations.  Exi>e- 
rience  in  free-lance  writing,  publicity 
work;  also  in  weekly  newspa|>er  ami 
library  fiehls.  Betty  Harrel,  517 
Stephenson.  Shreveinirt,  La. 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  experi- 
ence^l.  Missouri  grad.  marrie<l,  29. 
fluent  Spanish.  Seeks  responsible  posi¬ 
tion  in  Los  Angeles  area.  Box  1686, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


(rAL  REPORTER.  feature  writer, 
wants  busy  rejiorting  job.  Box  1623, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR’S  |)ost  on  West 
Coast  p.m.  umler  30.009  sought  by 
young  award-winning  ex-e^litor  of 
small  daily,  ex-metro  slotman.  Now 
jack-of-all-traiies  on  small  midwest 
daily.  Box  1794.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE 

Efficient  administrator  who  knows 
all  phjises  of  newsroom  manage¬ 
ment,  award-w’inner  with  wide 
reputation,  local  news  si»ecialist, 
ex|)erienceil  in  community  rela¬ 
tions.  Age  38.  college  degree,  ten 
years*  with  present  metro|>olitan 
employer.  Seek  editorship  quality 
daily.  Bo.x  1799,  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


YOUNG.  SINGLE,  draft-exempt  re- 
IK>rter  now  seeks  lieginning  news  |M»si- 
tion.  Have  five  months’  ex|>erience  as 
s|M)rts  eilitor  for  small,  six-day-a-week 
pa|)er:  tme  year  as  ci>llege  J-major 
college  new8pa|>er  exi>erience.  Have 
car.  will  travel.  Also  hamlle  camera. 
Box  17S3,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

Free  iMnce 

EXPERIENCED  FASHION  EDITOR 
will  cover  July  fall  fashion  shiwv.iigs 
in  Italy  fiir  yim.  Samples  sent  u)H)n 
reipiest.  Please  reply  g.vmg  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Box  1706.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

FREELANCE  EDITOR  can  gA-e  yi>ur 
magazine,  bulletin,  newsletter.  hi>iise 
organ  a  professional  liMtk.  Ex|>erience<l 
in  letterpress,  offset,  rota-  layout,  phti- 
tiigraphy,  writing,  graph.es.  Keas(;ii- 
able  rates;  res|>ects  tleadlines.  Li)cated 
West  Cimst.  Box  1769.  Editor  &  Pal»- 
lisher. 

Mechanical 

TTS  TRAINEE.  Eager  to  learn.  Chart 
Area  2,  Salary  no  object.  Box  1704. 
Eilitor  &  l*ubl.sher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN. 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT, 
BUSINESS  MANAGEIR— 

32  Years’  Ne\vspai>er  Experience.  Run¬ 
down  oi>erations  a  s|>ecialty.  Expert  in 
pixK'eilures,  morale  builder,  low  oiter- 
ating  costs.  Can  cimvert  to  new  proc- 
es.ses.  $12-15,000  salary  bracket.  Union. 
Non-ilrinker.  Available  now!  Box  1731. 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

(X)MPOSING  ROOM  Suj>erintemlent 
or  Foreman.  Professionally  qualifieil 
l»ositive  leailer.  Over  10  Years’  in  su- 
l>ervision.  Ex|>erienceil  in  TTS  and  cohl 
tyi>o  o)>eraiions.  Box  1739,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RECENT  MERGANTHALER  GRAD. 
Lino.  o|»er.,  I»eg.nner.  Hand  compi>si- 
tion,  Luilli)w,  2  yrs.  Exp.  Age  29, 
single.  Will  travel.  Remo  Vanni,  25-04 
Broailwuy,  Long  Island  City  6.  New 
York. 


TOP  OFFER  ONLY — managerial  or 
sui>ervisory  position.  Exi>erienced  anil 
traineii  in  practically  all  phases  of 
offset  and  letterpress  printing.  Union. 
Prefer  Midwest.  Married:  references. 
Box  1723,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Ctnrespimdents 

CAPE  CANAVERAL  feature  writer, 
acci^iteil,  resitonsihle.  No  confiiction 
with  wire  services.  P.O.  Box  846.  Mel¬ 
bourne.  Fla. 


CAPABLE  EMPLOYED  newspaper 
I  woman  seeks  writing  job  on  gooil 
!  newspa|)er.  house  organ  or  magazine. 

I  Box  1751,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

FEMALE  NEWSPAPER  REPORTER/ 

'  imlustrial  editor,  seeks  interesting 
I  work  to  be  done  at  residence  near 
I  New  York.  Experienceil  all  phases  re- 
|K)rting.  sulveiliting,  layout,  house  or¬ 
gans.  Box  1744,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


"^^L-.L-QUALIFIBn  NATIONAL  AI) 
or  Display  Ad  ManaKer.  16  years’  top 
experience  ad  sales.  Last  7L',  years  as 
Assistant  National  Ad  ManiiKer  & 
ManaKer  larKe  Western  metro- 
Pwitan  daily.  WillinK  to  relocate.  Ex- 
21 '"A. Will  send  resume. 
Bo.x  l(o6.  Etlitor  &  Pubirsher. 


MANACINO  EDITOR.  Central  Florida 
Daily,  wants  to  return  East.  Box  1714. 
Editor  &  Puldisher. 

REPORTER.  FEATURE  WRITER,  28. 
lookinK  for  editor  receptive  to  talent, 
initiative;  B.A..  three  years'  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1765,  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 
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YOUNG  MANAGING  EDITOR  of 
small  daily  would  like  to  become  copy 
eilitor  on  larger  one.  Ten  years’  expe¬ 
rience  all  iles^'s  all  I>eat8.  Married, 
competent,  reliable,  willing  to  work, 
ilegree.  Prefer  Chart  Area  3,  4.  5,  9. 
Box  '710.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  26.  family  man;  six 
years’  exi>erience  im  52M  ilaily.  Seeks 
IMisition  with  future.  Prefer  Greater 
New  York  area.  Available  one  week. 
Box  1792,  Eilitor  &  Publisher.  i 

RETURN  TO  NEWSPAPER  WORK 
sought  by  press  relations  mgr.  large 
coriMiration.  Ex|>erienceil  all  phases 
news  work.  Seeking  {M>st  as  managing 
eilitor  small  daily  or  financial  eilitor 
larger  paiier.  Age  41,  family  man, 
U.  of  Calif,  grail.  Top  references.  Box 
1785,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONE!)  PHOTOGRAPHER  wants 
job  |»ermitting  ilevelopment  of  native 
writing-reiHirt  ng  talents.  Prefer  imlus- 
try.  Box  1797,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TRIPLE  THREAT  COVERAGE 

CAPITAL  CITY  isilice.  courthouse, 
Keneral  ass'Knment  reiKirter  with  two 
years’  exjier  ence  desires  chance  to  ad¬ 
vance.  J-Krad.  24.  family,  ilraft  ex¬ 
empt.  Available  any  Chart  Area.  Box 
1796,  Eilitor  &  Pulilisher. 

TURF  WRITER,  all-around  newsman, 
author  current  successful  book  on 
horse  racinK.  now  executive  editor 
(luality  national  trade  paper  for  10 
years;  dailies,  4;  A-P  in  New  York 
City,  4;  Stars  &  Stripes  in  Europe.  2. 
Marrieil,  stable,  versatile.  45,  hiRhest 
references.  Now  in  Midwest,  will  move. 
Box  1798,  Ed  tor  &  Publisher. 


TTS  OPERATORS  (2)  Man/Wife. 
Man  also  lino  operator  and  makeup. 
Union  Box  1743,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  ROOM  FOREMAN,  36,  18 

years'  exiierience  press-stereo-color;  6 
years’  supervision  Goss-Scott-Hoe.  Ref¬ 
erences.  Box  1804,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

SUPERINTENDENT  experienced  in 
hot  and  cold  type,  TTS,  seeks  plant 
with  problems  that  know-how  anil 
ability  ran  solve.  References.  Box  1773, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

TTS  OPERATOR,  male.  10  years’  ex¬ 
iierience.  Fast  and  accurate.  Write  Box 
1808,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  desires  demandinK 
IKisition  with  emphasis  on  feature  and 
color.  HiRhest  references  as  to  char¬ 
acter  and  quality  of  workmanship. 
Married,  age  34,  14  years’  in  feature, 
news  and  industrial  photography.  A 
future  throuRh  hani  work  is  my  goal. 
Box  1687,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

EX-PLTBLISHHTR  award-winning  week¬ 
ly.  J-School  plus  sociology,  investi¬ 
gative  experience,  creative,  top  IQ, 
now  PR.  34,  family ;  wants  PR-news 
bureau-eilitorial  combination.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Box  1721,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

|{y  Kohert  I .  Brown 

'The  Silly  Season' 

James  Reston  of  the  Sew 
York  TimeK  pets  credit  for  tap¬ 
ping  the  White  House  cancella¬ 
tion  of  Sew  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  subscriptions  as  the  start 
of  the  “Official  Silly  Season  in 
Washinpton”  which  runs  from 
Memorial  Day  to  Labor  Day. 

Of  course  President  Kennedy 
has  a  constitutional  right  to 
read  what  he  wants,  as  Pierre 
Salinger  said.  But  does  that  also 
include  a  right  to  detennine 
what  everyone  else  in  the  White 
House  must  read  officially?  (We 
realize  he  could  hardly  control 
the  off-hours  reading  habits  of 
his  official  family.)  We  must 
conclude  that  as  “head  of  the 
family”  President  Kennedy 
should  be  able  to  change  his 
daily  fare  of  newspaper  reading 
any  time  the  spirit  moves  him. 
Reporters  have  forced  the  White 
House  into  releasing  an  “official 
list.”  Eyebrows  naturally  will 
go  up  whenever  the  list  is 
changed.  We’ve  sort  of  brought 
it  ui)on  ourselves  in  the  news- 
l)aper  business  to  attach  some 
significance  to  any  change  when¬ 
ever  it  is  made. 

The  significance  in  this  case, 
however,  was  revealed  in  a  not- 
too-subtle  way.  At  one  time 
White  House  Press  Secretary 
Salinger  said  the  main  reason 
for  the  change  w'as  to  diversify 
the  President’s  reading.  At  an¬ 
other  time  he  let  it  be  known 
there  was  dissatisfaction  and 
displeasure  expressed  by  JFK 
with  the  way  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  treated  the  new's  or  failed  to 
treat  the  news.  There  is  testi¬ 
mony  to  support,  therefore. 
Time  magazine’s  charge  of  “pet¬ 
ulant  purge.” 

We  have  to  agree  wdth  Herald 
Tribune  columnist,  Roscoe 
Drummond,  who  said:  “It  seems 
to  me  the  action  reflects  more 
on  the  President  than  on  the 
l)aper.” 

*  «  « 

According  to  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  Salinger  told  re¬ 
porters  at  a  morning  briefing 
May  31  that  the  decision  to  can¬ 
cel  the  Herald  Tribune  subscrip¬ 
tions  came  after,  as  he  put  it, 
the  newspaper  “completely  ig¬ 
nored”  the  stockpile  investigat¬ 
ing  being  conducted  by  a  Senate 
subcommittee.  He  said  the  New 
York  Times  carried  a  front  page 
story  on  it.  Testimony  w’as  that 
high  officials  of  the  Eisenhower 
Administration  apparently  help¬ 
ed  influence  decisions  which  led 


at  Thirty 


to  $(>  million  profit  for  a  copper 
company. 

When  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  Herald  Tribune  did  carry  the 
stockpiling  stoiY  in  its  late  edi¬ 
tions,  Salinger  passed  it  off  with 
a  quip  about  buying  “history 
books.” 

Then  he  said  he  cited  this  as 
just  an  example  —  “one  item 
about  the  Herald  Tribune”  — 
giving  credence  to  the  theory 
that  Kennedy  was  mad  at  the 
newspaper  which  Salinger  was 
trying  to  deny  and  imply  at  the 
same  time. 

Much  has  been  written  about 
the  newspaper’s  treatment  of 
the  Billie  Sol  Estes  case  and 
Kennedy’s  displeasure  about 
that.  But  Salinger,  again  in 
denial,  said:  “If  we  cancelled 
all  ])apers  opposed  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  there  would  be 
kind  of  light  reading  around 
here.” 

sjt  *  * 

In  that  connection,  it  was 
Reston  who  expressed  the  feel¬ 
ing  held  by  many  newspapermen 
that  President  Kennedy  had  been 
receiving  a  pretty  favorable 
press  since  his  inauguration. 
Reston  wrote: 

“If  Billie  Sol  Estes  were  a 
noble  and  misunderstood  char¬ 
acter  hounded  by  a  wicked  press, 
and  if  President  Kennedy  had 
been  suffering  under  hostile 
newspaper  criticism  since  enter¬ 
ing  the  White  House,  the  thing 
might  be  understandable,  but 
neither  point  is  true. 

“The  Estes  case  is  still  an 
unexplained  mess  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  been  getting  a  favor¬ 
able  press  ever  since  he  rode 
down  the  Avenue. 

“All  the  engines  of  publicity 
have  been  directed  not  on  his 
Cabinet,  which  is  a  collection 
of  competent  but  unspectacular 
technicians,  but  on  him  and  his 
family.  Never  in  recent  Ameri¬ 
can  history  has  such  a  humiliat¬ 
ing  blunder  as  Cuba  been  passed 
over  so  lightly.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  the  criticism  has  gone  w’ith 
him,  but  that  other  10  per  cent 
somehow  ruffles  his  feathers.” 

All  of  which  does  not  reflect 
nicely  on  JFK’s  temperament 
and  recalls  Art  Buchwald’s  de¬ 
lightful  parody  this  week  of  the 
famous  old  editorial,  “Yes,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  there  is  a  Santa  Claus.” 
Reporting  that  a  little  girl  had 
written  him  that  “Caroline  says 
there  is  no  Herald  Tribune,” 
Buchwald  wrote:  “Your  little 


friend  Caroline  is  wrong.  She 
has  been  affected  by  the  skepti¬ 
cism  of  a  skeptical  age.  .  .  . 
Just  because  she  can’t  see  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  is 
no  reason  to  believe  it  doesn’t 
exist.” 

And,  Mr.  President  and  Mr. 
Salinger,  you  can’t  make  it  just 
go  away  by  not  reading  it. 


To  Write  Fiction 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Dan  Wallace,  who  joined  the 
city  staff  of  the  Winston-Salen 
Journal  last  November  from  the 
Daily  Free  Press  &  Timet  | 
Herald  in  Newport  News,  Va.,  | 
has  resigned  to  write  fiction  in 
New  York  City.  ' 


Mass  Media  Study 
Goes  International 


A  study  of  mass  media,  con¬ 
tinuing  in  the  United  States,  is 
being  extended  internationally 
by  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions. 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  presi¬ 
dent,  said  this  week  the  first 
step  is  a  study  of  the  flow  of 
news  to  the  United  States  from 
Latin-America  as  handled  by 
the  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International. 

Completed,  but  not  yet  made 
public,  initial  findings  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  members  of  the  board 
of  the  Fund  for  the  Republic  in 
New  York  June  6.  Present  were 
Harry  S.  Ashmore,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  William  C.  Baggs, 
editor,  Miami  Sews,  and  Alicia 
Patterson,  editor,  Newsday,  w’ho 
originally  suggested  the  study 
be  made. 

Frank  J.  Starzel,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  AP,  said  he  had  not 
seen  the  report.  H.  Wendel 
Burch  said  UPI  executives  had 
not  seen  it  either. 

lAitin  American  News 

Frank  K.  Kelly,  vicepresident 
of  the  Fund,  directed  the  Latin- 
America  survey  in  February. 
Four  editors  in  the  United  States 
— two  on  small  papers  and  two 
on  large  ones  in  different  parts 
of  the  country — reviewed  news 
dispatches  reaching  them.  Edi¬ 
tors  in  Argentina,  Chile,  Mexico, 
and  Venezuela  reported  major 
events  that  took  place  in  their 
countries  during  the  month.  The 
Brazilian  editor  asked  to  report 
has  not  yet  done  so. 

U.S.  editors  taking  part  were 
Hal  Hendrix,  Miami  News;  A1 
Marlens,  Newsday;  Larry  Pidg- 
eon,  Santa  Barbara  News-Press; 
and  Robert  H.  Sellen,  Oxnard 
(Calif.)  Press-Courier.  Joseph 
P.  Lyford  of  the  Fund’s  staff 
analyzed  coverage  given  Latin 
American  news  by  the  New  York 
Times. 

Latin  American  editors  in¬ 
cluded  Francisco  Rizzuto,  Buenos 
Aires  Veritas;  William  Shana¬ 
han,  Mexico  City  News,  and 
Jules  Waldman,  Caracas  (Vene¬ 
zuela)  Daily  Journal.  The 


Chilean  editor  asked  that  his 
name  not  be  used. 

“Our  study  was  designed  to 
show  the  complexities  involved 
in  the  task  of  describing  current 
events  in  countries  with  a  Latin 
culture  —  and  making  those 
events  meaningful  to  people  in 
other  countries  with  very  differ¬ 
ent  backgrounds  and  different 
cultures,”  Mr.  Kelly  said. 

Financed  originally  by  a  $15,- 
000,000  grant  from  the  Ford 
Foundation,  the  Center  is  seek¬ 
ing  at  least  $1,000,000  a  year  to 
continue  its  operations  in  this 
country.  Studies  of  the  mass 
media  and  other  democratic 
institutions  in  other  countries 
will  have  to  be  financed  nation 
by  nation.  Dr.  Hutchins  said. 

Still  in  process  are  efforts  to 
establish  a  Citizens  Commission 
on  the  Press.  Mr.  Ashmore  has 
tried  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
the  heads  of  several  major 
universities. 

Dr.  Hutchins  said  Mr.  Ash¬ 
more,  in  consultation  with  his¬ 
torian  Bruce  Catton,  Alicia 
Patterson,  and  others,  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  long-range  plan  for  an 
analysis  of  the  functions  of  the 
mass  media.  “We  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  release  it  at  this  time,” 
Dr.  Hutchins  said. 

Answering  a  question.  Dr. 
Hutchins  said  the  Center  would 
not  again  attempt  to  finance  any 
study  of  the  reporting  of  politi¬ 
cal  news  by  the  press.  It  had 
offered  to  finance  a  study 
through  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  but, 
according  to  Dr.  Hutchins,  the 
gesture  was  blocked  as  undesir¬ 
able  by  the  publishers. 

“We  would  hesitate  to  do  any¬ 
thing  so  evidently  unpopular," 
Dr.  Hutchins  said. 

The  Center’s  report  showed  an 
expenditure  of  $45,467  for  the 
year  ended  Sept.  30,  1961  on  the 
study  of  mass  media.  This 
amount  financed  “a  series  of 
conferences  on  the  handling  of 
news  and  information  in  a  free 
society  and  for  the  development 
of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  » 
study  of  news  agency  operations 
in  Latin  America,”  Dr.  Hutchins 
said. 
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AUTOSETTER  IS  FAST 
AUTOSETTER  IS  ADAPTABLE 
AUTOSETTER  IS  COMPACT 


AUTOSETTER 

TAPE-CONTROL 

UNIT 

FOR  LINECASTING  MACHINES 


The  customer-tested  Star  AutoSetter  is  a 
new,  flexible  system  for  the  tape  control  of 
all  linecasting  machines,  new  or  old.  Con¬ 
ceived,  designed  and  manufactured  by  Star 
Parts,  Inc.,  the  AutoSetter  fulfills  the  need 
for  higher  speeds  in  present  day  linecasting 
machines,  and  will  meet  the  even  greater 
speed  demands  of  the  future. 

The  Star  AutoSetter  can  be  instantly  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  optimum  speed  of  your  line¬ 
casting  machines.  Its  installation  does  not 
interfere  with  manual  operation,  because 
there  is  no  change  in  the  size  or  touch  of  the 
keyboard. 

AutoSetter  attains  its  speed  through  the 
use  of  solid-state  electronic  components 
which  convert  tape  into  slugs.  Special  sole¬ 
noids  are  used  for  the  actuation  of  the  key¬ 
board  and  assembling  elevator  rail.  They,  a 
small  driving  motor  and  six  sealed  relays,are 
AutoSetter’s  only  moving  parts. 

Where  space  is  a  problem,  AutoSetter 
offers  compactness  and  mobility  since  the 
Code  Reader  and  Converter  may  be  easily 
rolled  to  any  location. 

For  modern,  speedy  and  maintenance- 
free  tape  operation,  investigate  the  Star 
AutoSetter.  Write  for  complete  brochures. 


See  AutoSetter  in  use  at  the  ANPA-Rl 
Conference  in  Booth  114 


STAR  PARTS,  Inc. 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK,  N.  J. 


BRANCH:  1327  BROADWAY.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  AGENCIES:  CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS  .  LOS  ANGELES  .  DENVER  .  SO  ACTON.  MASS.  .  STAR 
PARTS  ILINECASTING)  CANADA  LTD  MONTREAL  AND  AGENTS  OVERSEAS 
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I’riiilfil  ill 


Duard  LeGrand  of  the 


Birmingham  Post-Herald 


Duard  I^'Grand  has  been  on  the  paper  23 
years,  its  city  editor  since  1949. 

He  has  supervised  the  handling  of  many 
major  stories.  One  of  the  biggest  was  Phenix 
City  in  1954.  This  Alabama  town,  across  the 
river  from  Fort  Penning,  Ga.,  was  operating 
with  the  lid  off.  A  nominee  for  state  attorney 
general,  who  pledged  to  clean  up  conditions, 
was  slain. 

The  killing  brought  martial  law.  The  Post- 
Herald  assigned  a  reporter  team  to  Phenix 
City.  Arrests  were  made;  the  town  cleaned 
up.  In  the  trials  that  followed  (a  chief  deputy 
sheriff  was  convicted  of  the  slaying)  the  Post- 
Herald  kept  as  many  as  six  reporters  and 
photographers  on  the  story.  Copy  and  pic¬ 


tures  came  the  150  miles  to  Birmingham  by 
phone,  wire  and  bus.  For  more  than  three 
months  it  was  the  top  story  of  the  day. 

Life  at  the  Post-Herald  isn’t  all  fire  and 
brimstone.  Duard’s  men  have  been  consistent 
winners  in  the  annual  Alabama  AP  news¬ 
writing  and  photo  contests;  they’ve  taken 
four  major  awards  in  current  competition. 

A  graduate  of  Birmingham-.Southern  Col¬ 
lege,  Duard,  who  is  47,  started  newspapering 
on  the  Eufaula  (Ala.)  Tribune.  He’s  still 
down  to  earth  in  his  viewpoint,  and  advises 
reporters: 

“Write  with  honesty;  be  human  .  .  .  and 
folks  will  feel  they  must  have  your  paper  to 
be  fully  informed.’’ 


Give  light 
and  the  people  will 
find  their  own  way. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
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